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iff a** sefeetiosrs oi -excellent matter have lattiy tor^ 
for the benefit of y ouog pecsotis. Performances of thh> 
are of so great tiifoy, that fra& psoducUoas of them, ai_. 
sew atterap tsio improve theyouug Blind, will scarcely be 
deemed superfluous, if the writer makes Ins compilation in- 
structive aud interesting* aod sufficiently distinct from other*. 

The present work,. as Uie title expresses, aims at the attara* 
»CDt of three objects ; to improve youth iu the art of ies»d- 
iag; U> meliorate their language and setHitaents; and to in- 
©uteafe 60iao of the most important principles of piety and 
virtue. - 

Ike pieces aeieeted? not only give exe reke to a great va- 
riety of emotions, and Che Com*pomknt tones awl variations ^ 
of voire, bat contain sentences aod members of sentence*, * , 
which are diversified, proportioned, aod pointed* with accu* 
sacy* Exercises of 4hk nature are, ii is presumed, well caK 
©ttiated to teach youth to read with propriety and effect.— 
A selection off sentences, ia which variety aod proportion 
with exact punctuation, have been earendly observed ia all 
tiieii parts as weM as wjih respect to one another, will profc* 
*bly have a much greater effect, ia properly teaching the art 
of reading, than is- ceniniouly imagined. In such constrae- 
ttoaa,eyery tiling is accomodated to th^ understanding and 
Hie voice; and. the common difficulties of learning to read 
well are obviated.. W4ien the iearner has acquired a habit 
of reading such seoteaees wkh justness and facility, he will 
readily apply that habit, and the improvements he -has ma;de, 
to sentences more complicated and irregular, and e€ a e»s- 
structioa- entirely different. 

'it* language of the pieces chosen for this collection, has 
been carefully regarded* Purity, propriety, perspecuhy, an* 
la many instances, elegance of diction, distinguish, them.— 
They are exfracted fronUhe works of the- most correct antf 
elejraaV writers. From the sources whence the sentiments are 
drawn, the reader may expect to find "them Connected and 
regular, sufficiently important and Impressive, are divested 
of every thing that is <ii*h^r trite or eccentric. The frequent 
perusal of »nch composition, naturally tends to infese a taste 
for tbW spectes of ' excdl«cee$ and to- produce a habit of 
thin&ing, aaoVo£ composiog, with judgment and accuracy. 

1'bit- this ceitacticu may also serve the purpose ol pf cm 
voting piety and virtue, lite Compiler has introduced mmj 
■ A 2. 
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f axtvacts which place religion m the most jurnable light ; Mrf* 
'' wbtoh recommend a great variety of moral duties by the ex- 
aefcuce of Jhejr nature, aftd the happy effects which they 
produce. - These subjects, ate exhibited in a style and matt- 
iter* wkiehare calculated to arrest the attention of youth; 
and to make sluong and durable impressions on their minds* 
. The Compiler has, beep careful to avoid every expression 
and septimeQt ; tliat might gratify, a corrupt -mind, or ia the 
least degree offend tba eye or ear of innocence. TJftis he 
conceives to be pecu^dy iocu^beot oa eveiy person who 
writes for the benefit #f yqutKl It would indeed be a gie&t 
anttvhappy improvement ia education, if no writing* were al- 
lowed, to come under their notiee, but such as are perfectly 
innocent; agd. if on all proper occasions they were encour* 
aged to peruse those* Which tend to inspire a due reference 
for^ virtue, agid an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate 
tbe/n w^h.sentiaiefltfi off piety and ■ goodness. Such impresv 
sio&&deepty*eqgrav$a.ofi their mipdi, a*\d connected with *!1 
their attaieinents, could scarcely faU of attending them througlt 
Wk ; and ^f producing a solidity oi^iriiicipte and character 
HtfXk would be able to resist the danger arising from foture 
ittjercouree with the ^oiU. > ^ '*• ■ . •■•• \- 

The A^hor has endeavored to relieve the grave and se- 
rious parts of rhis CQUecthw by the occasional admission of 
piefees which amase as well as instruct. tPhowever any of* 
bis readers should thiuk it contains too great a prp(k>rtk>n of 
< tin? former jt gaay be soate apology lo observe that in the 
agisting p^bheaUo^^esi^d for the perusal of young per* 
root, the preponderance » greatly* fta Ah e side of gay and a- 
musiog productions* Too much attention may be paid to 
Ads medium of improvement. . When thfc imagination, of 
you^h<espe^ rally, ift.mnci^eDte^tatnedi the sober dictates of; 
Ae understajidie;! are regarded wjth„lndiflference; and the 
foJPneaceof th&good affections is either feeble or transient 
>A, temperate *i§e t of such ^entertainment seems therefore re-, 
xuMsfte to afford ftroper^cope far-the operations of theuiK 
0e^M.HDdi«g J and th| heart* 

The; reader will perceive that the compiler has been so-, 
l^ciJoiMMo re^oouHelid. to young pevsbns the perusal: of {.be 
faired Sci ipHipes, hyjnterspersing through hh. 4 work* sos^ 
o/ the most beautiful and iawerestijig passages of thwse tav 
$¥^3^^ / < -""^ ■■:•.- •- • • - 
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INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERPJTIQNS Off THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOP 
BEADING. 

TO read with propriety is a phasing and inportant at* 
taioment; productive of improvement both to the under- 
standing and tbe heart. It is essential to a complete Trader, 
that lie minutely perceive -the ideas, and «?uter~ into the feel- 
4ng«f the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat: 
for how is it possible to represent clearly to others a bat we 
have fait faint or inaccurate conceptions of oum-We a / if 
there were no other benefits resulting from the art of reading 
well, than the necessity it lays us under, of precisely ascer- 
taining the meaning of what we read ; and tlie hah it 4 I-m vie 
acquired of doing this with facility, l>oth when reading 
sileotly and aloud, they would constitute b sufl cient r<rn- 
pensation tor all the la! or we can bestow upon the subject.-— 
But the pleasure derived to ourselves and others from- a 
clear communication of ideas and feelings; and the strong 
and durable impressions made thereby on the mind* of ttie 
reader and the audience, are considerations, which eive 
additional importance to the study of this necessary and use- 
ful art. The perfect attainment of it doubles* if qui res 
great attention and practice, joined to extraordinary natu«*al 
powers: but as there are many degrees of excellence in the 
*rt, the student whose arms fall short of perfection wilr find 
himself amply rewarded for every exertion he may think 
proper to rrmice. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in reading, 
i)y which the necessary pauses, twphasis aid tones m«v lie 
discovered and put in practice, Is not possible: After all the 
directions that car* be offered, on these points much will re- 
mail) to he taught by the living instructor: much will be at* 

Note.— For many of the obferv*tioii9 contained in this pnUtria* 
try tract, he \ut? or i< indebted %o the wiitisgs of £r* Blair, **4 
to. the Encyclopaedia jfeitanmca. 

B 
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tainable by no other means, than the force of example in- 
fluencing the imitative powers of the learner. Some rules 
and principles on these heads will, however, be found 
useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utter- 
ance,- to give the young leader seifte taste of the subject; 
and to assist him in acquiring a just and accurate mode of 
delivery. The observations which we have to make, for 
these purposes, maybe comprised under the following heads; 

PROPER LOUDNESS OF VOICE; DISTINCTNESS; SLOWNESS; 
PROPRIETY OF PRONUNCIATION ; EMPHASIS ; TONJ58 ; 

pauses ; and mode of reading verse. 

SECTION L 

proper loudness of voice. 

The first attention of every person who reads to others; 
doubtless, must be, to make himself be heard to all those to 
whom he reads. He roust endeavor to fill with his voice 
the space occupied by the company. This power of voice, 
it may be thought, is wholly a natural talent. It is, iu a 
good measure, die gift of nature ; but it may receive con- 
siderable assistance from art Much depends, for this pur- 
pose, on the proper pitch and management of the voice. — 
Every person has three pitches in his voice; the high, the 
middle and the low one. The high, is that which he uses 
in calling aloud to some person at a distance. The low is, 
when he approaches to a whisper* The middle is, that 
which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great 
mistake, to imagine that one must take the highest pitch of 
his voice, in order to be well heard in a large company.-— 
This is confounding two things which are different, loud- 
ness or strength of sound, with the key or note on which we 
speak. There is a variety of .sound within the compass of 
each key. A speaker may therefore render his voice 
louder, without altering the key : and we shall always be 
able to give most body, roost persevering force of sound, to 
that pitch of voice, to which in conversation we are accus- 
tomed. Whereas, by setting out on our highest pitch or 
key, we certainly allow ourselves less compass, and are 
likely to strain our voice b<#>re we have done. We shall 
fatigue ourselves, and read with pain ; and whenever a per* 
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ten speaks with paio to himself, he is always heard with paid 
by hie audience. Let us therefore give the voice full strength* 
aud swell of sound ; but always pitch it on Our ordinary 
speaking key. li should be a constant rule, never to utter a 
greater quantity of voice, than we can afford without pain 
to ourselves, and without any extraordinary effort. As 
long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs of 
speech will be at liberty to discharge their several offices 
writh ease ; and we shall always have our voice under com- 
mand. Bu* whenever we transgress these bounds, we give 
ap the reins, and have no longer any management of it. It 
is a useful rule too, in order to be well heard, to cast our 
eye on some of the most distant persons in the company, and 
to consider ourselves as reading to them. We naturally 
and mechanically utter our words with such a degree of 
strength, as to make ourselves heard by the person whom 
we address, provided he is within the reach of our voice- 
As this is the case in conversation, it will hold also in read- 
ing to others. * But let us remember, that in reading, as well 
as in conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking too 
loud. This extreme hurts the ear, by making the voice 
come upon it in rumbling indistinct masses. 

By the habit of reading when young, in a loud and ve- 
hement manner, the voice becomes fixed in a strained and 
unnatural key ; aud is rendered incapable of that variety of 
elevation and depression which constitutes the true harmony 
of utterance, and affords ease to the reader, and pleasure to 
the audience This unnatural pitch ef the voice, and disa- 
greeable monotony, are most observable in persons who were 
taught to read in large rooms ; who were accustomed to 
stand at too great a distance, when reading to their teachers; 
whose instructors were v* ry imperfect in their hearing or 
who were taught by persons, that considered-loud expression 
as the chief requisite in forming a good reader. These are 
circumstances which demaud the serious attention of every 
one to whom the education of youths committed*. 

SECTION II. 

DISTINCTNESS* 

ft* the next place, to being well heard and clearly usde*- 
stoed, distinctness of articulation contribute* more tht 
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loudness of sound. The quantity of sound necessary to fiVfc 
even a large space, is smaller than is commonly imagined; 
and with distinct articulation, a person- with a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the strongest voice cao reach. 
Without it. To this, therefore, every reader ou^ht to pay 
great attention. He must give every sound which, he utters, 
Its due proportion; and make every syllable, and- even every 
letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ^ 
without staring, whispering, or suppressing any of the prop- 
er sounds. 

\u accurate knowledge of the simple elementary souods*. 
of the language, and, a facility in expressing them, are so ac- 
cessary to distinctness of expression, that if the learner's at- 
tainments are, in this respect, imperfect; ( ind many there are 
in this situation ), it will be incumbent on his- teacher, to car* 
/fy bim back to these primary articulations ; and to suspend 1 
bis progress, till he become perfectly master of them. It wifl 
be in vain to press him forward with the hope of forming a 
good reader, if he cannot completely articulate every e/e- 
•mtfary sound of the language* 

SECTION III," 

DUE DEGREE OF 8LOWNSS8*. 

Tw order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is I**** 
ifUisite with regard to the speed of pronouncing. Precip- 
itancy of speech confounds all articulation,, and all meaning.. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that there may be also so- 
extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lifeless 
drawling manner of reading, which allows the minds of the 
hearers to be always outiunniilg the speaker, must render ev- 
ery such performance insipid and fatiguing. But the ex- 
treme of reading too fast is much more common, and requires: 
the more to be guarded against, because, when it has grown 
up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be corrected. 
Te .pronounce with a proper degree of slowness, and with- 
Jutland clear articulation, is necessary to be studied by all v 
who wi«h to become good readers ^ and it cannot he too 
much recommended to them. Such a pronunciation gives- 
weight- and dignity to the subject. It is a great assistance to 
Hie rotovby tfce pauses and re^ts wikh it a]la^> it mote eas- 
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ily te make; and enables tlie reader to swell all his sound*, 
both with more force and more harmony.. 

SECTION IV. 

nOPBJST* O* WIONUNCIATION. 

AFTEa-thefundaraentcJ attentions ta the pitch- and man- 
agement of the voice, to distinct articulation, to a proper de- 
gree of slowness of speech* what the young reader must, to 
the next place, study, is propriety of pronunciation; or, 
giving to every word which he utters, that sound which the 
best usage of the language appropriates to it, in opposition to 
broad, vulgar, or provincial pronunciation. Tim is requi- 
site both for reading intelligibly, and for reacting with cor* 
rectaess and ease. Instructions concerning this article may 
be given by the living teacher. But there is one observation, 
which it may" not be improper here to make in the English 
language, every word which consists of more syllables than 
one has oae accented syllable- The accent rests sometimes 
on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant* The genius of 
the language requires the voice to mark; that syllable by a 
stronger percussion,- and to pass more slightfy over the rest. 
Now, after we have learned the proper seats of these accents, 
it is an important rule, to give every, word just the same ac- 
cent in reading as in commoa discourse* Many persons art 
Id this respect* When they read to others, and with solemni- 
ty, they pronounce the syllables in a different manner from; 
what they do at other times. They dwell upon thero* and 
protract them;, they multiply accents on the same word 9. 
from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity and importance 
to their subject, and acids to the energy of their delivery. — 
Whereas this is one of. the greatest faults that can be commit* 
led in pronunciation : it makes; what is called a pompous or 
mouthing manner ; and gives an artificial affected air to read- 
ing, which detracts greatly both from ita agteeableness, and 
Its impression. 

Sheridan and Walker have published Dictionaries, for a*~ 
pertaining the true and best pronunciation of tht* words ♦ of 
«ur language- By attentively consulting themy particularly 
* Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young reader wrll 
be mcieh assisted in his endeavors to attain a correct pianiS* 
«&ioa ui the, voufe belong g to the English iafiguag^. 
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SECTION V. 

RBCrHA&IS. 

/ Bit ETtnpn'asfa is meant a stronger and fuller sound of votee^ 
by which we distinguish some word or words, on which we 
dHgn to- lay particular stress, and to shew how they affect: 
the .-est of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic words-. 
HMKt be distinguished by a particular tone of yoke, as well as- 
fcy a particular stress. Ou the right- management of 'he 
Eiupbasis depends the life of pronunciation. If no emphasis 
be placed on any wovds^notoary is discourse rendered heavy. 
«nd ft£etas, but the meaning left often ambiguotw. — If the 
emphasis be ptytced. wrong, we pervert and confound the 
lgeaning whohy. " ' 

Emphasis- may be dhaded into the superior andohe in— 
Yf.rioh emphasis. I'he superior emphasis determines"* the 
meaning of a sentence, with reference to something said be- 
fore, presupposed by the author as general knowledge, or re- 
moves an ambiguity, where a passage may hare more senses 
than one. The inferior emphasis enforces, graces, and enliv- 
ens, but does not fix* the meaning of any passage* , The 
words to which this latter emphasis is* given, are, in general 
such as stem the most important- in the sentence; or, on other 
accounts, to merit this distinction* The following passage- 
till serve to exemplify the superior emphasis. 

«* Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the World; end all. our woe," <&c. 

u Sing heay'nfer muse I" 
Supposing tba: originally, other beings, besides men, had' 
disobeyed the commands of the Almighty, and that the cir- 
cumstance was well known to us, there would fall an empha- 
eis, »pon the Word marts in the first line \ and hence it would 
be read thus i 
*~ * Of marts first disobedience and the ftmV&c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had trade* 
fressedMo a peculiar manner more tha» oate^ the emphasis 
thetddfalf orr/ntf ; and the line be ready 

u Of man's first diser*dience* n &c* 
Again* admitting death |;?s was. reatty tile casf ^ to hare 
t^mottaid. ef md^^t^ik^ ^Maeo^ brought upon* 
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w*a* m>emaeqi\<ence of itiMransgression ; on that supposition, 
the third line would be read, 

u Brought (Lath into, the world," <fec.. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind 'Knew there wasr- 
. wch aii evil aa deauYin other, regions, though the place they, 
uhabited had been free from it till their transgression, the ikie 
would fun thus- 

*• Brought death into the world? <fec. 

The superior emphasis finds place-in the following short' 
•sentence, which -admits of four distinct weaning^ each oi 
irhieti is ascertained by the eipphasis- ©idy. 
«* Do you ride to town to-day ? * 

The foHowiug^sfautpies illustrate th& nature and use of the- 
inferior empitasis :; 

44 Many presort owstake tfte/we, for the fr&etite of virtue." 

"t.Shail I reward • bis? sendees with fctlbchoed? Shall. 1 faiv 
get him who cannot forget me £ 

"If his principles are J&lst, no apology fiom himself can 
-make them tight - if founded in. truth, *»©. censure ftom o/Air* 
ean make theattireng.'* 

44 Though «£</>, yet cfow # though gcnUe, yet not ffciZZ ;.■ 
Strong witfoocu rage ; without o\rjfomugi ftdL 
"- A friend exaggerate* a man's, virtues a an many his crimes* 

44 The wisenvm is happy, when he gains Lis ^wa appraba~ 
»Uon ; tb& /ool when he gains that of others* 

The superior Emphasis, lit leading as in speaking, must be 
determined esthely- by the sense of tlie passage* and -always 
♦made alike i but as to the inferior emphasis taarfc alone seem* 
1 to hamtbe Tight; »f fisiog its situation and quantity. 

Among the *m^ber;«f persons, who have had proper ©p-^ 
4>»rtunitie8 of learning to read, in the best manner it b now 
taught, very few coidd be selected, who, in a given instance* 
<wouk) narAe inferior emiphasis a&ke, either as to place ©r 
quantity. Some persons* indeed* use, scarcely any degree of 
iU and others d* notacmple k> carry it much beyond any 

• thing to be Ibund in cemnlOB discourse; and even sometimes .. 
-ftrow it*pea words so very trifling in themselves, that it i& 

wdentJy done with no other: view, than to give greater va- 

• wfrtr to th* ntodulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of 

• Brf».tf*tetiiQn48rii«ant that pteafittg '•■rfctv of* Yoke which ia 
-aeiccfred in uttering a fencacc and wtiich, in Stt aaturcis perfectly 
toatt ftttt <mphafii»afl4 the taau-rt «w » t M ** a 4, *§*»«» Tfcs 
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practice, there are certainly proper boundaries, within trlikfb 
ibis emphabis must be restrained, ia order to make it meet 
be approbation of sound judgment anfl correct taste. It- 
will doubtless have different degrees of exertion accordiog 
to the greater or less degree of importance of the words up- 
on which it operates; and there-ma y be very properly some 
variety in the use of it :. but its application is not arbitrary, 
depending on the caprice of readers* 

As emphasis often fells on words in different parts of the 
tame sentence, so it is frequently required to be continued, 
with a Utile variation, on two, and sometimes more words*. 
together* The following sentences exemplify both the part* 
of this position :- " If you seek to make one riek, study not 
to increase his stores, but to diminish fas desires" " The 
Mexican figures* or picture-writing, represent things, not: 
words; they exhibit images toihe eye, not ideas Id the un- 
derstanding" 

Some sentences are stf fuH and comprehensive, that almost 
•very w£rd is emphaticat: as, " Ye hills and dales,. ye* riv- 
ers, woods, and plains ! " or, as that pathetic expostulation 
in die prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will ye die \ w . % 

Emphasis* besides its oilier offices, is the great regulatoi 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
words are ranged in sentences ; the long being changed into 
short, the short into long, according to the importance of tlie 
words with regard to meaning. Emphasis also* in particular 
oases, alters the seat of the accent This is demonstrable 
from the following examples* " He shall increase, but I 
shall decrease." " There is a difference between giving and 
jforgWing." " In this species of composition, /^awsibility is 
much more essential than pn»&ability. w In these examples, 
the emphasis, requires the accents to be placed on syllables*, 
, to which it does not commonry belong. 

In order to acquire die proper management of the Em- 
phasis, the great rule to be given is, that the reader study to* 
attain a just conception of the force and spirit of the senti- 
ments which he is to pronounce. For; to -lay the emphasis 
with exact propriety* is a constant exerciser of good w^nse 

young reader (hoiil* be careful to render his modulation c.'rre&. 
ajid erfy ; and, for hat purple, fhouMioxm it upon the model of tbft 
^Mjrjadie&ut *nd accurate Jgeakea* 
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and attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain* 
menu It is one of the most decisive trials of a true ai d 
just taste ; and mufct arise from fading delicately ourselves, 
mud fi cm judging accurately ef what is fittest to strike the 
fee lilies of others. 

There is one error, against which.it is particularly proper 
to caution; the learner; namely, that of multiplying emphatw 
cat words too much, and using the emphasis indiscrimiuately* 
It is only by a> prudent reserve and distinction in the use of 
them, that we^an give them any weight. If they recur too 
•fteu ; if a reader attempts to render every thing he expres- 
ses of high importance, ny a multitude of strong emphasis* 
we soon 4eam to pay little regard to them. To crowd eve- 
ry sentence with emphatical words,, is like crowding all th# 
Sges of a*book with italic characters; which as to the et 
:V& j*»t ^ e saaiC as to *&* D0 SUCD distinct*©!* at aUL 

SECTION YJU 

TONES* ' 

Tones- are different both from emphasis and' pauses ;• rec- 
asting in the notes or variations of sound which we employ, 
iu the expression ef our sentiments. Eropinsig affects par- 
ticular words and phrases, with a degree of tone or inflec- 
tion of voice?; hat tones, peculiarly so called, affect senten- 
ces, paragraphs, and. sometimes even the whole of ^discourse. 

To sh( w the use and necessity of tones, we need only ob- 
serve, that the mind, ib communicating its ideas, is hi a con- 
stant state of. activity, emotion, or agitation, from the differ- 
ent effects which those ideas produce iu the speaker.. Now 
the end of such communication being, uot merely to lay opea< 
the ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite in 
him who titters tliem, there muat be other signs than words v 
to manifest those teelings ; as words uttered in a monotonous 
manner, can represent only a- similar state of mind, perfectly 
free from all activity or emotion. As the communication 
of these -internal-' feeling?,' was of much more consequence ia 
our social intercourse, than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of oui^beingdidinot, as in th^t conveyance leave 
the invention of the language of emotion, to mac; Vut im-. 
gressed it biu*e]£ ugoa our nature, to the same maimer, as fcr 
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has done with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all oF 
which express their various feelings by various tones. Ours, 
indeed from the superior rank that we hold, are in a high 
degree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the 
mind, an exertion of the fancy v or an emotion of heart, 
which has not its peculiar tone or note of the voice, by 
which it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to 
the degree of internal feeling. It is thiefly in the proper 
n«e of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
•f delivery consist. 

The limits of this introduction, do not admit of examples 
Jo illustrate the variety of tones belonging to the differewt 
passions and emotions. We shall, however, select one, which, 
as extracted from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, and which will, in some degree, eluci- 
date what has been said on this subject. " The beauty of 
Israel is alain upon the high places : how are the mighty 
Adieu ! Tell if not in Gath; publish it uot in the streets of 
Askelon : lest the daughters of the Philistine* rejoice; lest 
fte daughters of the uncircuracised triumph. Ye mountains- 
•f Gilboa, let there be no dew nor rain upon you* nor fields 
•f offerings; for there tlie shield ef the mighty was vilely 
•ast away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been, 
anointed with oil." The first of these divisions expresses 
sorrow and lamentation : therefore the note is low.— -The 
next contains a spirited command, and should be pronounced 
much higher. . The other sentence, in which he makes a 
pathetic address to the mountains where his friends had heeu 
5rain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the two 
former; not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, 
in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions, is not 
so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to imagine. 
If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiments, as well 
as into the meaning of bis words* we shall' not fail to deliver 
the words improperly varied tones. For there are few peo- 
ple who speak English without a provincial note, that have' 
not an accurate use of tones, when they utter their senti- 
ments in earnest discourse. And the reason that -they have 
not the same use of them, in reading aloud the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very defective and erroneous 
Kcthod, io which the art of reading b taught; whcreoy aft 
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(be various natural, expressive tones of speech, are suppres* 
sed ; and a few artificial, unmeaning reading notas are substi- 
tuted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of motions, we must be understood to do 
it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in this 
point, as it is in other things. For when reading becomes 
strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, and must 
be highly improper as well as give offence to the hearers ; 
Lecause it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modesty 
which are indispensable on such occasions. The speaker 
who delivers his emoftoos, must be supposed to be more viv- 
id and animated, than would be proper in the person who re- 
lates them at second hand. 

VVe shall conclude this section with the following rule, for 
the tones that indicate the passions and emotions. u In read- 
ing let all your tones of expression be borrowed from those 
of common speech, but, in some degree, more faintly char- 
acterized. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable 
passion of the mind, be still more faint than those which in- 
dicate agreeable emotions : and, on all occasions, preserve 
yourself from being so far affected with the subject, as to be 
able to proceed through it, with that easy and masterly man- 
ner, which has its good effects in this, as well as in every 
•ther art." 

SECTlONvVU. 

PAUSES. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking or reading, are a total cessa- 
, tion of the voice, during a perceptible, and in many cases, a 
measurable space of time. Pauses are equally necessary to 
the speakeT, and the hearer. To the speaker, that he may 
take breath^ without which fee cannot proceed far in delive- 
ry ; and that he may, hy these temporary rests, relieve the 
organ* of speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by 
continued action \ to the hearer, that the ear also may be re* 
lieved from the fatigue* which it would otherwise endure 
from a continuity of sound : and that the understanding may 
have sufficient time to mark the distinction of sentences, and 
their several members. v 

Theie are two kinds of pauses ; ^first, emphatieal pauses; 
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aud next, such as mark the distinctions , of settse. An 
phati* ai pause is generally made, after something has heett 
said of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
' hearers attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature Stoch pauses 
Jmvc the same effect as a strong emphasis { and are subject to 
the same rules ; especially to the caution, of not repca Jog 
them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon atten- 
tion, and of course raise ejcpeetajion. if die importance of the 
matter be not fully answerable to such expectation, they oc- 
casion disappointment and disgust 

iiut the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is 
to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to al- 
low ihe reader to draw life tyreath ; and the proper and del- 
icate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and 
difficult articles of delivery. In all the reading, the manage- 
ment of the breath requires a pood deal of care, so as not 
to oblige us to divide words from one another, which have 
so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and without the leas? separation.— 
Many a sentence is miserably mended, and the force of the 
emphasis totally lost, hy divisions being: made in the wrong 
place, Tt> avoid this* every one, while he is reading, should 
be very careful to provide a full supply of breath, for what 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagioe, that the 
breath must he drawn only at the end of a period, when the 
voice is allowed to fall. It may he easily gathered at the 
intervals of the period when the voice is suspended only for 
a moment ; and,' by this management, one may always have 
a sufficient stock for carrying ou the longest sentence, with- 
out improper interruptions. 

Pauses in reading must generally be performed upon the 
manner in whieh we utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible con- 
versation ; and not upon the stiff artificial manner, which 
is acquired from reading books according to the common 
punctuation, tt will by no means be sufijeient to attend to 
ftie points used in printing ; for tliese are far from , marking 
all the pauses, which ought to be made in reading* A me* 
chanical attention to these resting places, has perhaps 4>eeu 
one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar 
tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. 
The primary use of points, is to assist the reader io discern- 
W the grammatical construction ; and it is only as a sec 
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*maaf>r object, that they regulate his pronunciation. On 
this head, the lollowing directior may be of tfee : '• Though 
in reading great attention 6 ho u id be paid to the stops, y et • 
^4 eater should be given to the sense ; aod their correspondent 
tiroes occasionally lengthened bey oud what is usual in com* 
moo speed!*" 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
oniy be made in the right place, but also accompanied with 
a proper lone of voice, by which the nature of these pauses 
is intimated •; much more than by the length of them, which 
can seldom be exactly measured* Sometimes it is only ■ 
slight and simple suspension of voice that is proper ; soma* 
times a degree of cadence in the voice is required ; and some- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence which denote the sea* 
tence to be finished, in ail these cases, we are to regulate 
ourselves by attending to the manner in which nature tench- 
es us to speak, when eagaged in real and earnest discourse 
"with others. The following sentence exemplifies the suspend' 
mg and the tlo&ng pauses: " Hope, the balm of life, soothe* 
«8 under every misfortune." The first and second pauses 
aio accompanied by an inflection of voice, that gives the 
hearer an expectation of something further to complete tho 
«ense : the inflection attending the third pause, signifies thai 
the sense is completed. ' 

The preceding example is an illustration of the suspend- 
ing panse* in its simple state : the following instance exhibit* 
that pause with a degree of cadence in the voice ; ** If coo* 
4ent cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind, it Will at 
least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause Is often, in the same sentence, aft* 
tended with both the rising and the falling inflection of voice* 
as will be seen in this example : " Moderate exercise, and 
Jiabitual temperance, strengthen the constitution/* 

As the suspending pause may he thus attended with botfc 
the rising and the falling inflection, it is the same with re- 
gard to the closing pause : it admits of both. The falling 
inflection generally accompanies it; but it is not unfrequenfc- 
ly connected with the rising inflection.' Interrogative sea* 
fences, for instance, are often terminated in this manner : a% 
* Am I ungrateful' ?* u Is he in earnest' T* 

• Tfce rffing UAt&9* h 4*otc4 by the aqwej *«&!*«, teflfe 
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But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pr#t 
^ouo, or adverb, it is commonly terminated by the falling 
inflection : as, " What lias he gained by his foil}'?" *«' \y bo 
wilt assist him 1 ?" " Where is the messenger^' " When did 
lie arrive*/* 

Where too questions are united in one sentence, and con- 
nected by* the conjunction or, the first takes the rising, the 
second the falling inflection : as, " Does his conduct support 
discipline 7 , or destroy it*?" 

The rising and falling inflections roust not be confounded 
with emphasis. Though they may often coincide, they are 
ur their nature, peifectly distinct. Emphasis sometimes con- 
trol those inflections. 

The regular application of the rising and falling infleo 
iions confers so much beauty on expression, and is so neces- 
sary to be studied by the yourg reader, that we shall insert 
a few more examples to induce him to pay greater attention 
to the subject. In these instances, all the irfections are not 
marked. Such only are distinguished as are roost striking, 
mid will best serve to show the reader their utility and im- 
portance. 

" Manufactures*, trade\ and agriculture', naturally em* 
ploy more than nineteen parts in twenty, of the ham&» 
•pecks." 

- "Me who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy' # 
fcatred\ malice 1 , anger'; but is in constant possession of a 
Aerene mind ; he who follows the pleasures of it, which are 
in their very nature disappointing, is in constant search of 
Cave\ solitude', remorse', and confusion*. 

To advise the ignorant 1 , relieve the needy, comfort the 
afflicted , 9 re duties that lali in our way almost every day of 
Our lives." 

"Those evil spirits, who by long custom, have con* 
tracted in the body, habits of lust' and sensuality malict** 
•and reverurt*; an aversion to every thing that is geod\ just* 
end laudable', are naturally seasoned and prepared for pais 
«ud misery" 

" 1 am persuaded, that neither death/, nor life 1 ; nor angels*, 
nor principalities', nor powers*; nor things present, nor things 
to corao; nor height', nor depth*; nor any creature*, shall bo 
ahle to separnte us from the love of GodV 

Thfr reader who would wish to soe a minute and iageuicu* 
"Vfletigation of the nature of these inflections, and the ruj* 
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f fey wrhicb they are governed, may consult the first vohiitf^ 
•f Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION 'VIII. 

MANNER OF READING TERSE. 

When we are reading yerse, there is a peculiar difficult^ 
iii making the pauses justly. The difficulty arises from the 
mctOiJy of verse, which dictates to the ear pauses or rests of 
its own; and to adjust and compound these properly with> 
tiie pauses of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor of- 
feud the understanding, is so very nice a matter, that it is no. 
wonder we so seldom meet with good readers of poetry — » 
There arc two kinds of pauses that belong to the melody of* 
verse : one is, the pause at the end of the line ; and the othcr^ 
the caesura! pause in or near the middle of it. With re- x 
gard to the pause at the end of the tine, which marks that 
si/ a in or veise to be finished, rhyme renders this always sen* 
sible ; and in some measure compels us to observe it in oup 
pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought also to 
road it so as to make every line sensible to the ear : for what 
io the use of melody, or for what end has the poet composed 
in verse, if in reading his lines we .suppress his numbers, by 
©milting the fbal pause ; and degrade them, by our prouuu* 
ciation, iato mere prose ? At the same time that we attend to; 
this pam:e, every appearance of sing-song aud tone must be 
carefully guarded against The close of the line, where it l 
niaktb no pause in (he meaning, ought not to be marked by 
inch a tone as is used in finishing a sentence ; but without ei- 
ther fall or elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only 
by such a slight suspension of sound, as may distinguish the 
passage from one line to another, without injuring the 
meaning. 

J 'he other kind of melodious pause, is that which falls 
somewhere about the middle of the verse, aud divides it 
into two liemistics ; a pause, not so great as that which ber 
Lugs to the close of the line bu: still sensible to an ordinary 
car. This, which is called the crural pause,, may fell, io 
English heroic verse, after the 4th, £th, Utli, or 7th syllabi** 
in the line. W here the verse is so constructed, that this cav» 
sural pause coincides with the slightest pause or division ia 
tht* srjrce, the line can be read easily ) as iu the tw» &*"* 
to* ©I tfope'a J&ewiahj 
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« Te nymphs of Soryma*! begin the song? 
fo heav'nly them*** subiimer strains, belong/* 

But if it should happen that words which have such a strict 
and intimate connection, as not to bear, even a momentary 
separation, are divided from one another by this caestti at 
pause, we then feel a sort of struggle between the sense and 
the bound, which renders it difficult to read such lines haiv 
' moniously. The rule of proper pronunciation in such cases- 
is. to regard only the pause which the sense forms ; aod ta 
read the tine accordingly. The neglect of the cssural pause 
may make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously ; but 
iiie effect would be much worse, if the sense were sacrifice*} 
4* the sound. Tor instance in the tbllowiig line of Miltoe^ 



-" What in me is dark, 



Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 

ihe sense clearly dictates the pause after illumine, at the eni 
©f the thiid syllable, which, in reading, ought to be ma<te 
accordingly ; though if the melody only were to be regard? 
«d, illumine should be connected with what follows, and the 

Jause not made till the fourth or sixth syllable So ita th0 
jHowiog line of Pope's EpMe to Doctor Arbuthnot, 

* I sit, with sad civility I read :*" 

the ear plainly points out the caesura! pause as felling aftetf 
sad, the fourth syllable. But it would be very bad reading 
to make any pause there, so as to separate sad and civility* 
The sense admits of no other pause than after the second 
syllable sit, which therefore must be the only pause made in 
reading this part of the sentence. 

There is another mode of dividing some verses, by intro- 
ducing what may be called demi-csesuras, which*equire very 
slight pauses ; and which the reader should manage with 
judgment, or he will be apt to fall, into an affected sing song 
mode of pronouncing verses of this. kind. The follow ip§ 
fines exemplify the demi-cae&ura— 

<* Warms' in the sun", refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars'', and blossoms' iii the trees ; 
lives' through alj. life'% extends' through ail exteo$ 
fl^reads* itndivided'V operates unsafe,* * 
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Before the coochiaoo of thia introduction, the Compile* 
Ibkes the liberty to recommend to those teachers, who may 
favor his compilation, to exercise their pupils io discovering 
and explaining the emphatic words, aod tlie proper tones and 
pauses, of every portion assigned them to read, previously to 
their being called out to the performance* 

These preparatory lessons, in which they should be regu- 
larly examined, witf improve their judgment and taste; pre- 
sent the practice of reading without attention to the subject, 
and establish a habit of readily discovering the meaning^ 
firat, and beauty of every aeirteflce tbey peruke. 
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FART U 

PIECES IN PROSE* 

CHAPTER f. 
&ULECT SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPWk ■ 

SECTION t 

HILIOCN6E; industry, and proper improvement «f 
time, are material duties of the young. ' 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honors* 
Me occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, vir» 
tie is requwte v in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress are often blessings in disguise* 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world* 

True happiness is: of a retired nature, and an enemy t« 
porno mt4 noise, 
». ■■■ 

Note.— J n the ftr> chapter, the compiler fa** exhibited (entente* 
In 4 great verier f pf con 'rudtiin, and n ill the diverftty of puno 
«oai->*, If ell pr &iccd ii.>oa, he prsfume* hey will fu ly ir- »afp 
Ac rottog reader or the various pauies inflc&ons and moduUti >o» 
•f oics which ,h«; fucc-ediag jri~.ee* squire t'hr.- \ h»r*» £.i^»- 
Bfll Kx^rcifts ' und^r the hiui of Puactiiftti »-i "rid ifjprd the Icara- 
«T ad litiona scopt. for fctiprma* bunfcll itt reading mUNC* 8B$ 

fftftgrafta variously OKt&roteftt 
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Id order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must t*» 
ur first stud} to rectify iu ward .disorders. 
; Whatever 'purifies, fortifies also the heart 

From our eagerness to grasp* *e strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excei* 
. lent safeguards ot the mind, ia this uiicertaki and chaugiog 
stale. 

'I here is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and put* 
rity of principle, that can stand the test of near approach 
and strict examination* 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest 
Heed. 

No person who has once yielded Op the government of hi* 
wind, add given loose rein to his desires and passions, cafe 
tell how far these may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most Kkely to be attained* 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat 

Be xrho would act like a wise man, and Jxitld his house oft 
the rock, and not on tlife sand, should contemplate humao 
life, not only in the sunshine, but in tiie shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct the train of your pursuit*. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
Shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit* 

Patience bv preserving composure within, resists the \m* 
pression which trouble makes from without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tear? 
from our eyes for human misery, conveys satisfaction to thd 
fceart. 

f hey who have nothing to give, can. often afford relief to 
•there, by imparting what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good ot evil, should Correct anxiety about wordry success* 

The veil wliichxovers from our sight the events of sue* 
•eeding years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of faftirity, 
tourists in a well ordered mind, a gdod conscience, and 9 
Cheerful sftboissioo to the wiQ of heave 
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SECTION II. 

1Fhe chief misfortunes that befal us in Fife, can be traced 
"fesome vices or follies which we have com nutlet I. 

Were we to turvey the chamber* of Mcknens and distress 
ire should oiteii find tliem p< ojh d whh tl-e victims ©t in- 
teojpeiiince ai d sensuality , i«utl with the children of viciout 
indolence and sloth. 

To be wise ui our own eyes, to b* wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wbe in the sight of our Creator, are 
three things so very different as rarely to coincide. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory,, is but a reed floating om 
the stream of time, and forced to follow every new direction 
•f the current* 

1 he corrupted temper, and the guilty passions of the bad* 
frustrate the effect of every advantage which the world cou» 
.fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, pov* 
«rty , aud sickness, are li^ht in comparison of those inward 
digresses of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion and by 
gujll. 

N« st ltion is so high, no, power so great, no character a* 
tuahteiuished, as to exempt men from Hie attacks of rashness* 
malice or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not s» 
much from what men are taugWt to kuow r as from what 
they are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion,, uo heart to- 
ad mire and adore the great Father of the universe, has rea* 
'sou to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober inquiry , we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the. 
scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religiou or morals, 
with disrespect and levity, fet us hold it to be a sure indica* 
tioa of a perverted understandiug or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation^ 
teuds to debase the mind, ard to weaken the generous and be* 
Bevo lent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequency as much in- 
flieuge in corrupting the scatitaeuta pi the groat, as i"*"** 
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■v- 

ranee, bigotry, and prejudice, hare in misleading the opinfaiJl 
of the multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro* 
■ounce, that generally, if not always, there is more happiuest 
than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition of 
man. 

Society, when formed, require distinctions of property 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a tnuW 
tipiicity of occupations, in order to advance the general 
g»od. 

lliat the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and in gem' 
tral, the whole conduct and character of men, are influenced 
by die example and disposition of the persons with whom? 
they associate, is a reflection which has long since passed in* 
to a proverb, and been ranked among the standing maxima* 
•f human wisdom, in all ages of the world 

SECTION III. 

The desire of improrement discovers a liberal roindf— * 
and is connected with many accomplishments, and many 
virtues. 

innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; an&" 
leaves it open to every pleasiug sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate ; in the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptu^ 
ary languishes. 

{jeuticues* corrects whatever is offensive in our manners 9 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to al- 
leviate the burden of common misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man* 
fcas, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, let me 
add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can render 
*ven external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become cither vigorous or useful, must be ha» 
bituaily active ; not breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
4» sunt lustre, like the blaze of tiie comet ; but regular in ite 
returns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale* 
which sometimes, feasts the sense; but like the ordinary 
breeze, which .purifies the air, and renders it fral'hhil. 

•tit happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
-of iiis ow 1 mind, than upon any one external circHitislauc^ 
nay, more than upon ail exlernal tilings out together 
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Ijd no station, aod no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age aod every station they beset ; from youth to grey hairs* 
and from the peasant to the prince.. 

Riches aod pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riches, when obtained, may veiy possibly 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
nay cut short our health and life. 

tie who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself iu retirement, will, sometimes at 
least, hear the, truths which the multitude do aot tell him.— 
A more sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken 
•within the heart those latent suggestions, which the world had 
overpowered aud suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the business instead of the re» 
lax a ti on of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

tie that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; aud regret, in the last 
hour, his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

I he spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability, 
it gives a native, unaffected ease to the behavior. It is so- 
ciaVkind, and cheerful : far removed from that gloomy and 
illiberal superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves 
for another woild, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

fceveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful t* 
bis interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Mai/, always prosperous would be giddy and insolent; 
always afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Ho pet 
and fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his* 
life, as both to give room tor wordly pursuits, and to lecaJ^ 
from lime to time, the admonitions of conscience* 

SECTION IV. 

Time once past never returns: the moment which is lost: 
fe lost forever. 

Thf re is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of tin* 
disturbed rest; nor so powerful, as to afford us constant 
protection. 

1'he house of feasting too often becomes a* avaam* 
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the house of Humming. Short, to the licentious, istheiftte** 
Tal between them. I 

it is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate 
^f human life; without either loading it with imaginary 
ev*is, or expecting from it, grvater advantages than it is able 
to ) teld. 

Among all our corrupt passions, tliere la a strong and inti- 
mate connection. \V hen ait) one of them is adopted info 
our family, it seldom quits us until it has fathered upon us 
-«ii its kindred. 

L-harity . like the sum brightens every object on which it 
shines : a ceusoriofj* disposition caste every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtues 
«tnd are not so much good men* as the friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heafet 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. Id every region, every clime, the homage paid t* 
it is the same. In no ouesentimeut were ever mankind more 
generally agreed, 

'J' he appearances of our security are frequently deceitful* 

"When our sky seems most settled and ^sereras in some un- 
obteivcd quarter gathers rfie tittk black cloud, in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on out 
head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to a castle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of surrounding wa- 
ters: the man of a feeble and timorous. spirit to a hut pla- 
ced on tire shore, which every wind shakes, and every wave 
Overflows. *». 

Nothing is bo inconsistent with self-possession as violent 
anger. Jt overpowers reason ; confounds oar ideas; distort! 
the appearance* and blackens the color of every object- 
By the storm which it raises within, and by the mischiefs 
which it occasions without* it generally brings on the passion* 
ate and revengeful man greater misery than he can bring ©a 
Hie object of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has. in aH ages, been represented as 
placed on the summit ef a lull ; in the ascent of which, la- 
f)or is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted : and 
# here a conductor is needed to direct our way* and to aid 
.fur steps. :v 

in 4«clgiD£ tf •tfcers, la era always think the U^ *&* S£- 
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y}oy the spirit of charity and candor. But in judging of 
^•wrselves we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him that desires to see others happy, make haste to 
give white Ills gift can be 'enjoyed; and remember, that 
every moment of df lay, takes away something from the 
value of bis benefaction. And let him who proposes his 
own happiness reflect, that while he forms his purpose the 
clay rolls on, and the ** night cometh when no man can 
irork* 

To sensual perfons, "hardly any thing is what it appears 
to be : and what. Hatters most, is always farthest from re- 
ali tr. ' I" bere are voices which sing around them ; but whose 
•trains "allure to ruin There is a banquet spread, where 

K>ison is in every dish. There is a couch which laviteB 
em to repose; but to slumber upon it is death. 
If we would judge whether a man is really happy, it is 
not solely to nib houses and lands, to his equipage and his 
retiuue, we are to look. - Unless we could see farther, and 
discern what joy, or what bitterness his heart feels, we can 
pronounce little concerning him. 

I he boot is well written; and f have perused it with 
pleasure and profit. It shews, first, that a tme devotion is 
rational and well founded; next, that it is of !he highest im- 
portance to every other part of religion and virtue^ and last- 
ly , that k is most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a lite usefully and virtuously employed; to 
trace our own process in existence, by such tokens as ex- 
cite neithev shame nor sorrow. It alight therefore to He the 
care of those who Wish to pass the last hours with comfort, 
to lay up such a treasure of pleasing Ideas, as shall support 
the expenses of dial time, which » to depend wholly upon 
the fund already acquired. 

SECTION T. 

Wha* avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself? 

He that cawiot live well today. (ways Martial.} will be less 
Qualified to live well tomorrow, 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passioaa, bat which corrupts his 
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principles, disorders bis temper, and, finally oversets Tils 
virtue ? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! Ad- 
versity ! bow blunt are all the arrows of tby quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by * 
change in their condition. 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but 
which, if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards 
seen, would have occasioned their rain ! 

VV hat are the actio as which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual pleas- 
ure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
No : i appeal to jour hearts, my friends, if what you recol- 
lect with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
the honorable parts of jour past life. 

The present employ ment of time should frequently be an 
object ef thought. About what are we now busied f What 
s the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares? Cam 
ve justify them to ourselves ? Are they likely to produce 
my ihmg that will survive the moment, and bring forth some 
t-uji for futurity. ... 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer ) that some 
arsons si » on Id be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable 
•Voire in the house, v apd yet by their behavior, force every 
ce that i§ about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness anil 
scontent? 

If wrf are now in health, peace and safety? without any 
irticular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 

ore can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 

urid ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 

itt- ? Will any future situation ev <r make us happy, if now, 

th so few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable? 

he evil lies in the state of our mind, not in our conditfoi 

fortune ; and by no alteration of circumstances is likiwy 

be remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 

npanions, is allowed to amuse yowng persons, to ra^ia^ 
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thefr time, and to stir up their passions; the day of ruin- 
let them take heed, and beware I tile day of irrecoverable 
ruio begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered • health 
is broken; friends are offended, aiftonted, estranged! aged 
pareuts, perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does tune hang, so heavily as on the slothful and 
lazy 2 To whom are the .jours so- lingering ? Who are so 
olien devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every expe* 
client which can help tht m to get rid of themselves T Instead 
ot producing tranquillity, indolence, produces a fretful resU 
lessuess of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never sa- 
tisfied ; nourishes a sickly effeminate delicacy, which soutft 
syad -corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VL 

TTe have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon? 
the furrowed ground t it springs up, is gatliered into his 
bams, and crowns his labors with joy and plenty. — Thus the 
Kian who distributes his fortune with generosity and pru- 
dence, is amply repaid by Ihe gratitude of those whom ho 
obliges; By the approbation of his own mind ; and by tlm 
favor of Heaven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mintf and* body, leads ta 
happiness: iutemperance by enervating them, ends gem- rally 
in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ; 
hud au ill one, more contemptible. Vict* i3 infamous thojgh 
in a prince ; and virtue honorable, though in a peasant. 

Au elevated genius, employed in 'little things, appear*. ( o 
vtec the simile of Longinus) ,like the sun hi his w:w^> > 
ciination : he remits his splendor but retains his iiiaguilucv. 5 
and pleases more though he d'.tzzfcs tess. 

If envious people were to a*k themselves, whether thoy 
would exchange their entire siiuations with the persons envi- 
ed, (I mean their minds, passion?, notions, as well 4S tin-ic 
persons, fortunes, and dignities)— I presume the self love, 
common to human nature, would genei ally make, them pre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons : very well ! what would 
we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing good a 
sufficient reward ? 

too not* hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of r' 
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ure. Consult jour whole nature. Consider yourselves n»i 
only a* K-usitive, but as rational bejngs } *»ot only 8b rational? 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor? Show thyself active and industrious, 
pea cable and contented. Art thou wealthy ! Show thyself 
beu< ficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion, removes not all the evils of hf< . though 
it promises no continuance t>f undisturbed prosperity ( winch 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy ) j et, if 
it mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to, our state, it 
may justly he said to give " rest to them who labor and axe 
heavj laden." 

VV hat a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers, and sisters, of friends and relatious, give to 
every surrounding object and every re'uxning day !. With. 
what a lustre does it gild even the small har itatioR, where 
such placid intercourse dwells 1 where such scenes of heart- 
felt satisfaction succeed uninten uptedry to one another ! 

how many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us! What a profusion of beauty and; 
01 uament is poured forth on the face of nature t U bat a. 
ifiHgivuVcnt spectacle presented to the view of man!: What 
supply contrived for his wants ? W hat a variety of objects . 
set before ini to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, 10 entertain his imagination* to cheer and gladden 
his heart ! 

I he hope of future happmess is a perpetual- source- of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble it soothes their minds * 
amidst temptation it supports their virtue; and,, in their dy- 
ing moments* enables them to say "O death! where is th j 
sting ? O grave ! where 13 thy victory T* 

SECTION VI r. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, being asked, w What things^ 
he thought most proper for boys to learn,' 1 answered "Those 
which they ought to practice when they come to be men." 
A wiser, than Agesilaus has inculcated the same sentiment : 
* Train up a child in the way he should go* and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.* 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that « time 
was hip estate " An estate, indeed, which will produce noth* 
lug withottl cultivation j but which will always abundant^ 
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sepay the labors of industry, and satisfy (lie most extensive 
desires, if no part of it be suffered"!© he waste by uegli*/. na ; 
to be overrun with noxious plants; 01 laid out for show ra» 
ther thau use. 

When Aristotle was asked; «^What a man could gain by 
telFing a falsehood" he replied, " not to be credited wheu he 
speaks the truth.* 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tens us, that a number ofTrolic- 
some bojs were one day watching frogs* at the s : . 4 of a 
pood, and that; as many of them put their heads ab'-Ve he 
-water, they pelted them dowtr again with stones. One of Hie. 
frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boys, made tlvs stru 
king observation; "-Children you do not consider, that though, 
this may be sport to you it is death to us." 

Sully, the greatest statesman of France, always retained at 
his fable, in his most prosperoins days, the same frugality to 
which tie had been accustomed in early life. He was -fre- 
quently reproached,, by the courtiers, for this- simplicity ; 
but he used to 1 reply to them, in the words of an ancient 
philosopher : v * If the guests are men of sense, there is su.fi- 
cient for them r f f they are not,, I can very well dispeuse 
•Kith tfleir company ." 

Socrates; though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind,, was pott negligent of his external appearance. His 
cleanliness*" resulted' from those ideas of order and decency, 
Which governed alibis actions ; and the care which he took 
of bis health, Jrom his desire to preseive his mind free and 
tranqtnff 

Eminently pleasing and honorable was the friendship foe* 
ftreea David and Jonathan. *- i am distressed for thee, my 
to-other Jonathan," said the praiirtive and surviving David; 
* very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was, 
Wonderful y passing the love of women.** 

Sir Philip Sidney, athV battle near Zutphen, was wounds 
«d by a muflSetbarf; which hiolre the bone of bis thigh. He. 
-was carried about a mile and a half to the camp ; and being' 
feSht with the loss of blood, and : probably parched" with 
thirst through the beat of the weather, he called for drink, * 
If was- rmtnedtatery Brought to him r but, as lie was putting . 
the vessel to bis month, a poor wounded soldier, who Happt & 
•♦fat that instant to be carried by rrira, looked up to it with 
msMixi eyea» The gallant and generous Sidney took tihr 
.*3 
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bottle from his mouth, and delivered, it to the soldier, sayings 
** Thy necessity is yet greater than mine." 

Akxander the Great demanded of a pirate whom he had: 
taken, by. what right he infested the aeas ? " By the same 
light/* replied be,. " that Alexander euslaves the world — 
But I am called a robber, because 1 have only one small ves- 
sel ; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands- 
great fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by. the 
splendor and not by the merit of their actions* 

Antonius Pius, the Reman Emperor, was an amiable and: 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military glory, be used to answer t 
" That he more desired the preservation o£ one subject, than 
the destruction ef a thousand enemies;. 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miser- 
able, by aggravating to their own faacy, beyond bounds, alt 
the N evils which they endure. They, compare themselves- 
with none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ?: 
and complain, that upon -them, alone has fallen the whole load*. 
of human sorrows. Would they took with a more impar- 
tial eye on the world, they would- see themselves surrounded* 
with sufferers; and* find that they. are oaly drinking out o£ 
that mixed cup, which Providence lias prepared for all*. " L 
will restore thy daughter again to life," said the eastern sage*. 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss oft a be- 
loved child, c * provided thou, art able to engrave on hes- 
tomb, the names of three persons who have never mourned *~ 
The prince made enquiry after, sucjt persons ^ but found tbrf; 
fluquiry fain, and was silentL 

SECTION Vttfc * c r^ 

F* that hath no rule over his owa spirit, is fike a<%thai! 
% broken down,. and without walls. 

A sofik answer, tumetb away wjath v W grievpus word* 
stir up anger.. 

Better is a dinner of: berbft where love is, than * stalled o* 
and hatred therewith*. 

Pride goeth before destruction ^ and * naughty .spirit bar 
fore a fail 

Hear counsel and receive: instruction* that thou may ,b&, 
kill, wis**. 

¥aUk£ai «cn IbfiL wound* of afitarf;. but On lm& of. w 
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^neroy are deceitful. Opea rebuke is better than secret love. 

Seest thou- a man wise ip his own conceit ? inhere is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; aud 
be that ruleth his spirit, than he that takcth a city. 

He tliat hath pit j on the poor lendetli to. the Lord; that 
which he bath given will he pay him agaiu. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give Jiiui bread to eat;, and if 
he foe thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the ear, shall he not hear I He that form- 
fid the eye, shall he not see V 

I have been young, «nd now I am old ;* yet have I neve*' 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better* to be a door-keeper in the haute of the Lord, 
than to dwell in the teuts of wickedness*. 

I have seen the wicked in great power; and spreading 
himself like a gFeen bay tree- Yet he passed away a 1 sought 
him, but he could sot be found;. 

Happy is the man that findedi wisdom. Length of day* 
is in her right hand ; and- in hex left hand, riches and honor- 
Her ways are way* of. jdeasantaesa, afid all her paths are- 
peace. 

How good asd liow pleasant' it is for brethren to dwell-to** 
gether in unity f it is like precious ointment ; Like the dew 
of Herraon, and the dew that descended upon the mountain* 
•fZiouv 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold; he 
shall therefore beg in harvest and have nothing. 

I went by the field of, the stothful, and by the vineyard of: 
the man void* oi understanding :. and lo t it was ail grown. 
over with thorns^ aetttes. had covered its face; and the stone 
wall was broken dowox Then I saw, and considered it well V 
I looked upon it and received instruction; 

Honorable age is not that which standeth in length o£" 
time ; nor that which. is measured by number of years :■*— 
But wisdom is the grey bahr to man ; and an unspotted life • 
k old age., 

Solomon* my son, know thou the god of thy fathers; and' 
serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. If 
thou seek him he will b* found of theef but if tbouiorjpbt 
llia\ tie will cast thee of forever. 
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SECTION IX. ' * 

That every day lias rte pa/ns and sorrowfris umveTSalfyr 
experienced, aud almost universally confessed. But lot us/ 
w>t attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially; 
about us, we shall .find, that every day has likewise its pleas- 
ures and its joys; 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men; 
The Author or alF good nourishes rau^h piety and virtue in 
}iearts that are unknown to usf and beholds repentance' 
ready to spring up' among, many whom we consider as re- 
probates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant irr the 
% of his Creator, In our several stations, we are ail sent 
forth to be laborers in tire vineyard of our heavenly Father*. 
Every raan has bis work aHotted, his^ talent, committed to 
him; by the due improvement of which he may'iri one urajr 
or others scrv* G cd, promote virtue, andbe useful in the 
world. 

The Hnae of praise shtrujfl be preserved under proper tab-/ 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a irsefaj". 
motive to aetion ; but when allowed to extend* its influence- 
tee far, it corrupts the whole character ;.' and produces guilt; 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it; is -a def- 
ect. To be governed by it; is depravity* The proper ad- 
iwtoeptof the several'principles of action in human nature. 
»a matter that deserves our highest attention. For wheu ; 
iy one of 5 them- becomes' either -tw weak or too, strong, its 
idangers both our virtue and our happiness. 
The desires and passions- of a viciouB man, having once- 
jtaiued*auunifmVte<tsway, trample him under their feet;--' 
hey make him feet that he is subject to various contradic* 
y, awF imperious masters,! who* often pitil * him differentl 
ys. His soul is rendered the receptacle^ of many repug* • 
it aad'jarring dispositions*; and -resembles some barbarous 
wtry, cantoned out into different principalities, which ar*^ 
tiuuafry waging war'on one anothvr; : 

)iseases; poverty, disappointment; and shame; are fa'p 
itttoing in every instance, the unavoidable doom ot rmm. 
y are much more frequently the oufyring of* his oxnk 
uided choicei. Intemperance engenders disease, sMfc 
unes poverty, pride crates disappointment, and distap- 
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€*ty exposes the shame. The ungoverned passions of mea 
beuaj them into a thousand Jollies^ their follies into crimes £ 
aim iTio'ir crimes into misfortunes* 

W hea we reflect on the many distresses which abound 
in human life; on the scanty proportion of happiness which 
aiij njau is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference 
which the diversity of fortune makes on that scaaty propor- 
tion; ills surprising that envy should ever have been a pre- 
valent passion among men, much more that it should have 
prevailed among Christians. 'Where so much ia suffered in 
common, little room is left for envy, there is more oc- 
casion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to assist each 
other. 

At oux first setting oui m life, when yet unacquaiHtec? 
with the woild asd its snares, when eveiy pleasure enchant 
with its smile, and every object shines with the gk>s* of 
Bovelty i let us beware of the seducing appearances which 
surround u» ; mm! recoUect what others have suffered from 
the power of headstrong desire. If we allow any passion,, 
even though it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute- 
asceodaut, our inward peace will fac impaired. But if any 
"which has the tatet of guilt, tale early possesion of our* 
mind, wc may dale from that moment, the ruin of oiw 
tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling passion, which general!) af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. I' he imgu tar grati- 
fication* into* which it ' occasionally seduces him, appear un- 
der the form of venial weaknesses ; and arc indulged, in the* 
beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve; But, hj loag- 
€£ practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of hahit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of. 
natural affinity they connect and etdwlne themselves to- 
gether ; till their roots come to spread wide and deep over 
ail the soul, 

SEC f ION X. * 

"Whence arises &e misery ef this present world I It 2& 
aot owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our iuclcment seasons, 
and chauging skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the unequal distribution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a stead- 
iest* and. enlightened; mind, possessed, of strong virtue, cpuh* 
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enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the eh merits. It is within ourselves that misery 
has fixed a seau Our disordered hearts, our guilty pas- 
sions, oar violent prejudices, aud misplaced desires, are 
the instruments ol the trouble which we endure, Those' 
sharpen the darts- which adversity would otherwise point i* 
vain against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance aud riot, how little do they think, of 
those scenes of sore distress which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for tt 
poor subsistence,' to support the wife and the children whom 
they love, and who look up to them, with eager eyes for that? 
bread which they can Irardry procure ; multitudes groan- 
ing under sickness in desolate cottages, untended and u:i- 
mourned; many, apparently in- a better situation of life, 
pining away in secret with' concealed griefs ; families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, or in nil 
die bitterness of anguish* bidding those who are just expiring* 
the last adieu. 

Never adventure on too "near an approach to what is evil. 
Familiarize £ot yourselves with it, in.tne slightest instanced 
Wifiout fear. Listen with reverence to every reprehension 
of conscience ; and preserve the most quirk and. accurate 
sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impres- 
sions begin to decay, aud your natural abhorrence of guilt to 
lessen you have ground to dread that the ruiu of virtue is 
fast approaching. 

By disappointments and' trials the violence of our pas- 
sions is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and 
reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicjs- 
.situdos of worldly fortune, we me inured to habits both of 
the active- and suff^riag virtues How much soever we 
complain of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show that 
if i's vanity were. less, it coul 1 not answer the purpose of sa- 
lutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are 
Mill too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then amsfc the 
consequences have been* had' it yielded us more complete 
enjoy mpnt ? If, with all its trouble, we are in danger of be- 
ing too much attached fc> it, how entirely wsuld it have se- 
ducrd our affections, if no troubles hud been mingled wit!* 
^b jjJeasurc^ 
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la seasons of distress or difficulty to abandon ourselves to 
tlejectioi* carries uo mark of a great or a worthy wind, la- 
stead of -sinking under trouble and declaring b * that his soul 
is weary of lite" it becomes a wise and a ^ood m t u, iu the 
-evil clay, with firrauess to maintain his post ; to bear up a- 
galnst the storm; to have recourse to those advantages which 
in the worst ot times, are always left to integrity and vir- 
tue ; and never to give up the hope that better da) s may yet 
arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the world 
with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable 
and humane : kind to their friends, and amiable among ail 
with w*jom they had intercourse ! And yet, how often luve 
we seen all those fair appearances uoh&ppily blasted in the 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures ; and those very persons, who promised 
owe to be blessings to the world, sunk down, iu the end, to 
be the buTden and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is, to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of lite, when imagination is lively and hope k ar- 
dent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, they are 
ready to promise themselves 'much, from the foundations of 
prosperity which they have hid ; from the friendships and 
connexions which they have secured; and from the plans of 
conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitFnt do 
all these dreams of happiness often prove 1 — While many are 
«aying in secret to their hearts, u To morrow shall be a« this 
day, and more abundantly,* we afe%obli£ed in return to say 
to them : « Boast not yourselves of tomorrow ; for you 
jkuow cot what a day may bring forth 1° 

CrJAPVErt IF. 
NARRATIVE PWCES. 

SECTION I. . 

%% EAfff Oft POSSESSIONS CAN MAKE TUB CUTLffT HiffW 
HAPPY. 

DIONYSIUS, Jhe tyrant of Sicily, was far from Mng 
|appy f though he possessed great riches, and ail the ple«n^- ' 
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which wraith and power could procure. Damocles, one ol 
hi* flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances of hap- 
piness, took occasion to compliment !iim on the extent of nis 
power, his treasures, aud*royal magnificence; and declared 
that no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dioo- 
ysius. " Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the kirtg, ** to 
taste this happiness ; and to know by experience, what the 
enjoy meats are, of which thou hast so high an idea P* &** 
modes, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordeied 
that a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, 
covered with rich embroid* ry, placed for his favorite. Side 
boards, loaded with gold and silver plate of immense value, 
were arranged in the apartment. Pages of extraordinary 
beauty were ordered to attend his table, and to obey his com- 
mands with the utn.ost readiness, and die most profound sub- 
mission. Fragrant ointments, chaptets of flowers, and rich 
perfumes, were added to the entertainment* The table was 
loaded with the most exquisite delicacies of every kind. — 
Damocles, intoxicated with pleasure, fancied himself am ongA 
superior beings. 1 * Hut in the midst of all this happiness, as 
he lay "indulging himself iu state, he sees let down from the 
ceiling, exact!) over his head, a gVering sword hung h} a 
fiiii«i le hair. I he sight of impeuding destruction put a speedy 
end to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his attendance, 
the. glitter of the carved plVte, and the delicacy of tlie viands, 
cease to aiford him any pleasure. Re dreads to stretch 
forjth his hand to the table. He throws of the garland of 
roses. Me hastens to remove from his dangerous situatiou; 
and earnestly entreats the king to restore him to his former 
humble condition, having uo desire to enjoy any longer a j 
happiness so terrible. 

By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, ^iow 
miserable he was iu the midst of all his treasures; and ia 
possession of all the hoaors and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow- cicero. 

SECTION II. 

laatANGE or bxurnaij condition oftes adverse t« 

VIRTUE. 

In the days of Jtoram, king .of Israel, flourished the 
rtiv^he* jBligha, His character was so eminent, and his 
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fame s* -widely spread, that Beobadad the king of Syria, 
though an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the is- 
sue of a distemper which threateued his life. The messen- 
ger employed on this occasion was Ha%ael v who appears to 
have- beeu one of the princes, or chief men of (he rf% rinn 
court. Charged with rich gifts froni the kii.g, he presets 
himself before the prophet $ and accosts him in terms of the 
highest respect. Daring the conference which thev held 
together, Elisha fixed his eye stedfastly on the countenance 
4f Hazael; aud discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future 
tyranny and cruelty, he could uot contain himself tYo.n 
bursting into a flood of tears. When Haznrl, in sur^use, 
Inquired into the cause of ibis sudden emotion, die prophet 
plainl} informed fiim of the crimes and barbarities, which 
he foresaw that he would afterwards commit. 'I he m>u1 of 
Bazaei abhorred, at this time, ihe thoughts of cntf Ity. Un- 
corrupted, a3 jet, by ambition or gn atness, his ir.(bumu>rj 
.rose at being thought capai ! e cf such savage actions as .he 
prophet had mentioned; -and, with much warm'h, he re- 
plies; " Hut what ? is thy servant a dog. that he should (\o 
tliis great thing ? Ett*ha makes no return, hit to point out 
a renrarkahle change, which was to. take place in his condi- 
tion ; " The Lord hath shown me, that thou shah be king 
ovct Syria " In course of time, all that had l>een predat- 
ed came to pass. Hazael ascended the thtone, and ambition 
took possession of his heart. u tie smote the children of 
Israel in aH their coasts, de oppressed *hetii durinsr all the 
days of king Jehoabaz:" and, fioro wb t is K ft on record 
of his actions, he plaiuly appears to have proved, wh »' 'he 
proohet foresaw him to be, a man of violence, cruel y, :vi 
Mood. 

In this passage of history, an object is presented utt : 'h 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a m:*n wbc, in 
one state of life could not look upon cera'm cnr-i* vf'wc-it 
surprise and horror; nyho knew so l«tMe c.f h\. k « < 9 
believe it impossible for him ever to be. concerned in com- 
rnittii^ them ; that same m?n, by a change of coudit'u-n, v»d 
an unguarded state of mind, bansfoiwd in all hi* sentV * »■<; 
and as he arose in greatn* ssrisinff also in guilt : ti}j <*t \ , » ?. e 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which lie once 
detested, «1ais* 
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8ECTI0N III* 

VAMAN ! OR, THE MISERY OF 'FftlDlt 

Ahabuerus, who is smpposed to be the prince knowM. 
imong the Greek historians by the came of Artaxerxe% 
had advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Hamao* 
an Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his 
face to the Jewish nation. He appears from what is re* 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister. Rai** 
ed to greatness without merit, he employed his power sole- 
ly Cor the gratification of his passions. As the honor* 
♦which he possessed were next to royal, bis pride was every 
day fed with that servile homage, which is peculiar to Asia- 
tic courts; and all the servants of the king prostrated them* 
selves before him. In the midst of this general adulation. 
One person only stooped not to Haman. This was Morde- 
tei the Jew ; who, knowing this Amalekite to be an enemy 
to the people of God, and with virtuous indignation, desnis- 
ing that insolence of prosperity with which he saw him lifted 
ttp, ** bowed not, nor did him reverence." On this appear- 
ance of disrespect from Mordecai, Haman "was full of 
wrath: but he thought scorn to lay bands on Mordecai 
alone." Personal revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. 
60 violent and black were his passions, that he resolved t« 
exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged^ 
Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the favor of his credulous 
tfovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that, against 
a certain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian domin* 
tons should be put to the sword. Meanwhile, confident of 
dUccess* and blind to approaching ruin, be continued exalt* 
ing in his prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal bao* 

Suet, which Esther the queen had prepared, '* he went forth 
)at day joyful and with a glad heart." But behold bow 
dight an incident was sufficient to poison bis joy t as he 
Weot forth, he saw Mordecai in the king's gate and observed 
(hat he still refused to do biro homage: " He stood not up* 
nor was moved for him ;" although he well knew the formi- 
dable designs which Haman was preparing to execute. One 
private man. who despised his greatness, and disdained pub- 
mission, while a whole kingdom tremblrd before him : one 
^uit which the utmost stretch of his power could neitbga 
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ttbcfue nor humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole soul 
irfts shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and* 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty be re- 
strained himself in public; but as sood as he came to hit 
tvn house he was forced to disclose the agony of his mind* 
lie gathered together his friends and family, with Zeresh hh* 
wife. " He told thera of the glory of his riches, and the 
multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein the 
king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said, more* 
over, Tea, Esther the queen suffered uo man to come in with 
Hie king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but myself; 
and tomorrow also am 1 invited to her with the king."— 
After all this preamble, what is the conclusion! ** Yet alt 
this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Je^ 
Sitting at the king's gate." 

The sequel of Hainan's history I shall not now pursue—* 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspic- 
uous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But^o* 
teniplating only the singular situation, in which the expres- 
sions just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of 
his mind which they display, the following reflections natu- 
rally arise ; How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion) 
•reates so much torment! how uoavaihng is prosperity, 
when, in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy 
the relish of all its pleasures t how weak is human nature; 
which, in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself 
Imaginary woes ! slais* 

SECTION IV, 

ORTOGRUL : OS, THE VANITY OF RICHES* 

As Ortogrul of Basa was one day wandering along tltfe 
flreets of Bagdat, musing on the vaiieties of merchandize 
which the shops offered to bis view ; and observing die di£* 
Cerent occupations which busied the multitudes on every sitty 
he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crewd that obstructed his passage. He raised his «yes, and 
caw the chief vizier, who, having returned from the divaty 
wa^' entering his palace. 

Ortogrul, minglrd with the attendants, and being eur> 
jposed U> i»Te some petition for the vizier, was per- 1 ** A ** 
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enter. He surveyed the spaciousness at the apartment*, ad^ 
mired the walls huog with golden tapestry, and the floors 
covered with silken carpets ; and despised the simple neat- 
ness of liib own little habitation, 

" Surely," said he to himself, " this palace a the seat *jf 
happiuess f where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, aod discon- 
tent and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever nature 
has provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth to> 
be enjoyed. What can mortals ho^e or imagine, which the 
master of this palace has not obtained? The dishes of lux- 
ury cover his table; the voice of harmony lulls him in his 
bowers; he breathes the fragrar #e of the groves of Jav% 
md sleeps upon the down of the cygnets -of Ganges. He 
peaks,- and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and his wish 
s gratified; all whom he sees obey him, and all whom he 
icars flatter him. How different, Ortogrul, is thy condi- 
ion, who art doomed to the perpetual torments of tinsatis- 
ed desire ; and who hast no amusement in thy power, thai 
an withhold thee froni thy own reflections t They tell thee 
mt thou art wise : but what does wisdom avail with pov- 
ty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise have very 
tie power of flattering themselves. That maty is surely 
e roost wretched of the sons of wretchedness, "who lives 
ih his own faults and follies always before him ; -and wha 
s none, to reconcile him to himself by praise and venera- 
>n. I have long sought content,* and have not found it; 
rill from this moment endeavor to be rich.* 
Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his ehaffl- 
* for six raopths, to deliberate how he should grow rich., 
sometimes purposed to offer himself as counsellor to one 
the kings in Iniia; and sometimes resolved, to dig for 
uonds in the mines of Gokonda. One day, after some 
rs passed in violent fluctuation of opinion, -sleep insensi- 
seized him in his chair. He dreamed that he was rang* 
a desert country, in search of Borne one that might leach ^ 
to grow rich ; and as he stood on the top. of a hill* * 
led with cypress, in doubt whether to direct his steps, his 
*r appeared on a sudden, standing before him; " Orto* 
'* said the old man^ " I know thy perplexity ; listen t» 
"ather; turn thine eye x>n the opposite v mountain/* (h> 
fl looked, and saw a torrent tumbling do^n fte r©ck$ 
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Mitring with the noise of thunder, and scattering its foam oft 
the impending woods. " Now," said his father," behold the 
valley that lies between the hills n Ortogrul looked, and eft- 
pied a little well, out of which issued a small rivulet, *' IV|| 
me now," said nis. father, u dost thou wish for sudden afiht* 
ence, that may pour upon thee like the mountain torrent; 
or for a slow and gradual increase, resembling the rill gliding 
from the well f u Let me be quickly rich, said Ortogrul r 
** let the goldeif stream be quick and violent." " Look round 
thee," said his father, u once again." Ortogrul looked, and 
perceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but lot 
lowing the rivulet from the well he traced it to a wide lake* 
trhich the supply, slow and constant, kept always full, lie 
awoke, and determined to grow rich by silent profit and per* 
severing industry. 

Having sold his patrimony, engaged in merchandize ; and 
in twenty years purchased lands, on which he raised a bou>Q 
eqGal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier, to which he m- 
, vited all the ministers of pleasure, expecting to enjoy ajl the 
felicity which he had imagined riches able to afford. Lei- 
sure soon made him weary of himself, and be longed to be 
persuaded that he was great and happy He was courteous 
and liberal : he gave all that approached him hopes of pleas* 



re- 



iug him, and all who sU^yplease him, hopes of being 
wardajfiftfevery art oiprase was tried, and every sourcft 
of alSMbry fiction was exhausted. Ortogrul heard h% 
flatterers without delighi, because he found himself unable t* 
believe theijD. His own heart told him its frailties ; his own 
understanding reproached him with his faults* tt How long,* 
said he with a deep sigh ''* have 1 been laboring in vain t* 
toinss wealth, which at last is useless! Let no man hereafter 
wish to be rich, who is already too wise to be flattered r* 

DR. JOHKBOftt 

' SECTION V, 

&ady Sane grey* 

•Phis excellent personage wa* descended from the royaj 
joe of England by both her parents. 

She was carefully educated iu toe principles of the r* 
frmatiooj and her wisdom ***** Virtoe smlmA her 
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fag example to hei sf x. hut it was her lot to continue < 
1> a short period on tin* stage ot beiO£ ;. for, in eaiiy Iife r 
slJ Uii <* sac'riiict to the wild ambition of the duke' of .\or- 
tiju'n- trriand t who promoted a marriage between h*^r and 
bis son, k>rd Guilford JAudiey ; and raised her to the throne- 
of England' iu opposition to the ri»hta of Mary and Eliza- 
beth. At the U one of their marriage,, she was only about 
eighteen years of age, and her husband was also very young r 
a reason of hfe very unequal to oppose the interested views 
of artful aud aspiring men ;. who* instead of exposing thena- 
fc> danger, should have been the protecTors of their mno~ 
ceiite-aud youth. 

This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety aud virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ;, and being of an- 
equal age with king Edward Vi. she had received all her 
education withhini, aud seemed even to possess a greater fa- 
ci'ity iu acquiring every part of manly and classical litera- 
ture.. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and 
Check languages, as well aa of several modern tongues; 
bat) passed most of her time, in an application to learning ;. 
and expressed a. great indifference for other occupations aud 
'ftnmse merits usual with her sex* and station, heger A.scharo r 
tutor to the lady Elizabeth; having at one time paid her a 
t>*V found her employed in reading' Plato, white the rest of 
the family were engaged in a party of hunting iittSe park f 
and upon his admiring the singularity of hep choice, she told 
bios, that she u received more pleasure from that author 
than the others could reap from all their sport and gaiety. 5 * 
Her heart,, replete with this love of literature aud serious- 
studies, and with, tenderness towards her husband, who was 
deserving of her affection, had never opened fcself to the 
flattering allurements of ambition and the information of 
h*r advancement to the throne was by no means agreeable 
to her. She even refused to accept of ihe crowu ; pleaded • 
the preferable right of the two princesses ; expressed her 
dread of the consequences attending no enterprise so dan- 
gerous, not to say so criminal; and desired to remain is 
that private station in which she was bom. Overcome at 
last with the entreaties, rather th%n reasons of tier father 
oad father-in-law, : and above all of her husband,, she sub- 
taitted to their will* and was prevailed on to relioqui^- 
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her cmn judgment. But her elevation was of very *hort 
continuance. The nation declared for tyUeen Mary ; and* 
the lad> Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry of a 
crown during ten days, returned to a private Me, with much 
more satisfaction than she felt when the royalty was tendered 
to tier. 

Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of gen- 
erosity or clemency, determined to remove every pert on* 
from whom the least danger could be apprehended. W arn- 
ing was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ^ 
st doom which she had expected, and which the innocence 
of her life, as well as the misfortunes to which she had b< eo 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her,* The queen's- 
bigotted zeal, under coloi of tender mercy to the prisoner's* 
sottl, induced her to send priests, who molested her with 
perpetual disputation; and even a reprieve of three days 
was granted her, iu hopes that she would be persuaded, dur- 
ing that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to popeiy T 
some regard to her eternal welfare* Lad^ Jane had pres- 
ence of mind, in tliose melancholy circumstances, not only 
to defend her religion by solid arguments, but also to write 
a letter to her sister, in the Greek language; in which, fce~ 
sides sending a copy of the scriptures in tliat tongue, she ex- 
horted her. to maintain, iu every fortune, a like steady pens'*- 
verance. On the dtfy of her execution, her husband, lorA 
Guilford, desired permission to see hei ; but she refused her 
consent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of their part- 
iog would oveicome the fortitude elf both ; and wouJd too- 
much unbend their minds from that constancy, which their 
approaching end required of them* Their separation, she 
said, would be only for a moment ; and they would soon re- 
join each other iu a scene, where their affections would be 
iVever united; and where death, disappointments, and mis* 
fortunes, could bo longer have access to them, or disturb 
fteir eternal felicity. 

It had been intended to execute the lady Jane* and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower hill ; 
l^ut the council dreading the compassion of the people for 
their youth, beauty, innocence, and nobie birth, changed 
their orders, and gave directions that site should be- behead- 
Cd within a verge of the Tower* She saw her husband Ml 
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to execuioe; and having given him from the window softm 
token of her remembrance, she waited with tranquillity till 
her own appointed hour should bring her to-a like fate. She 
even saw his headless body carried back in a care; and fouod 
herself more confirm"*! by the reports, which she heard of 
the constancy of his eud, than shaken by so tender and mel- 
ancholy a spectacle. Sir Johu Ga§e constable of the Tow- 
er, when ha led her to execution, desired her to testow oit 
him some small present, which he might keep as a perpetual 
memorial of her. She gave him her table book, in which 
she had just written three sentences, on seeing her husband*? 
dead body ; one in Greek, another io Latin, a third in Eng- 
lish. The purport of tbem was, u that human justice wa* 
against his body, but the divine mercy would "be favorable 
Id his soul: and that if her lauli deserved punishment, her 
youih, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would shew her fa- 
Tor " On the scaffoMf, she made a speech to the bystander*, 
in which the mildncWof her disposition led her to take the 
blame entirely ou herself, without uttering one complaint a- 
g siiist the severity with which she had been treated. 8he 
ssi< •, that lier offence was, not having laid her hand upon the 
*rowu, but not rejecting it with sufficient constancy : Jhai 
the had fas erred through ambition than through reverence 
to her parents, w**0rtf she had been taught to respect and 
#>: r\ ; that she wiltw^ly received death, as the only satisfac- 
f \i which she could now make to the injured state: and 
in nigh her infringement of the laws had been constrained, 
»>. would show, by her voluntary submission to their sen* 
tni^e, that she was desirous to atone for that disobedience, 
into which too much filial piety had betrayed her : that she 
had justly deserved this punishment for being made the in* 
m ument, though the unwilling instrument, of the ambition of 
<rhers : and that the story of her life, she hoped, might at 
Ie »st be useful, by proving that innocence excuses not great 
mi'-leeds, if they tend aoy way to the destruction of the 
•Ofiimouwealth- %fter 'jriering these w >rds, she caused her* 
* ;t io be disrobed by her <romeo, and with a steady serene 
<)ountenance F submitted herself to the executioner* 
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SECTION VI. 

the hill of* science, 

1tw that season of the year, when the serenity of the fkf p 
the -various fruits which cover the giound, the discolored 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dis- 
pose it for contemplation, 1 was wandering in a beautiful 
amd romantic country, till curiosity began to give W3j ta 
weariness; and I sat down on the fragment of a rock over- 
grown with moss; where the rustling of the failing leaves 
the dashing of waters, and the hum of the distant city, soouV 
ed my miiid into tiic most perfect tranquillity : fchd sleep in* 
sensibly stole upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable re-; 
▼eries, which the objects around me naturally inspired. 

I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, i* 
the middle of which arose a mountain higher than I had 
before any conception of. It was covered with a multitude 
«>f people, chiefly youth; many of whom pressed forward 
■with the liveliest expression ot ardor in their countenance* 
though the w*y was m many places steep and difficult. — \ 
J observed, that those who had but just begun to climb the 
hill, thought themselves cot far from t!;e top ; but as tl.ry 
proceeded, new bilk were continually rising to their view? 
and the summit of the highest they could before disrera 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at length 
appeared to lose ifeelf in the clouds. As 1 was gazing on 
these things with astonishment, a friendly instructor suddenly* 
appeared : *« The mountain before thee," sai i he, " is the 
hill of Science. On the top k the temple of truth, whose 
head is above the clouds, and a veil of pure light covers her 
face. Observe the progress of her votaries : be fcilent and 
attentive." 

Afhr I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my eye 
towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep ascent ; 
and observed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in all his. 
motions. His name was Genius. He darted like aw ea^le 
up the mountain; and left his companions gazing after 
him with envy and admiration ; but his progress was line- 
|U$kJ, apd interrupted by a thousand edicts. Wifli 
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pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her train.—— 
When pride beckoned towards the precipice, be venture*? 
Id the tottering edge. He delighted in devious, and untried . 

Eaths; and made so many excursions from the road, ttat 
is feebler companions often outstripped him. 1 observed 
that the muses beheld him with partiality ; but truth often 
frowned and turned aside her face. While Gemus was 
tius wasting his strength in eccentric flights, 1 saw a person 
•f a very different appearance, named Application. Am 
•rept along with a slow and unremitting pace, his eyes fixed 
•u the top of the mountain, patiently removing every . stone 
iiat obstructed his way, till he saw most of those below him* 
who had at first derided his slow ancf toilsome progress.— 
Indeed there are few who ascended the hill with equal and 
Wninterrupted steadiness; for, beside the difficulties of the 
way, they were continually solicited to turn aside, by a nu* 
merous crowd of appetites, passions, and pleasures, whose - 
importunity, when once complied with, they became less 
aud less able to- resist : and though they often returned f 
the path, the asperites of the road were more severely felt ; 
the hill appeared more steep and rugged ; the fruits which 
were whojesome and refreshing seemed harsh and iH tasted ; 
lieir sight grew dim ; and their feet tripped at every littl* 
•b&truction. 

1 saw*, with some surprise, that the muses, whose burines* 
Was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
'ascent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ao 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the 
passions. They accompanied them however, but a little 
way ; and always forsook them when they lost sight of the 
hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the iu> 
happy captives ; and led them away, without resistance, te 
the cells of ignorance, orthe mansions of misery. , Amongst 
the iurumerable seducers, who were endeavoring to draw 
the votaries of truth from the path of science, there was one 
so little formidable in her appearance, and so gentle and lan- 
guid in her attempts, that I should scarcely have taken notice 
•f her, but for the number* nhe had so imperceptibly loaded 
With her chains, indolence, (for so she was called,) far fro* 
proceeding to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their 
feet out of the path, hut contented herself .with retarding 
'tHeor progress } and Ihe purpose she couW not force Jtbejuja 
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-sjt»an&oD, she persuaded them to delay. Her touch had ft 

power like that of the torpedo, which 7 withered the strength 

of those who came within its influence, tier unhappy cap* 

Urea still turned their feces towards the temple, and alwnyv 

hoped to arrive there; but the ground seemed to slide front 

beneath their feet, and they found themselves at the bottom, 

before they suspected they had changed their place. Thft 

placid serenity which at first appeared in their countenance, 

changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, which was 

tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glided dowa 

the stream of insignificance ; a dark and sluggish water, 

which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no murmur, 

ill it falls into a dead sea, where startled passengers are 

awakened by the shock, and the next moment buried in the 

julph of oblivion. 

Of ail the unhappy deserters from (he paths of science* 
none seemed less able to return than the followers of indo- 
lence. The captives of appetite and passion could often 
' seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment; but the dominion of in- 
dolence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, 
till resistance was in vain. 

After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes towards 
the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure and 
exhilarating, the path shaded with laurels and other evergreens*, 
and the effulgence which beslried from the face of science, 
seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
while 1 was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
ardor, 1 saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner features* 
and a more benign radiance. . " Happier," said she, ** are 
they ' whom virtue conducts to the mansions of content 9 * 
* What" said I, « does virtue then reside in the valeT "I 
am found," said she, " in the vale, and 1 illuminate the inoin> 
tain. 1 cheer the cottager at his toil, and Inspire the sage at 
his meditation. 1 mingle in the crowd of cities, and bless 
the hermit in his cell. I have a temple in every heart that 
owns my influence ; and to him that wishes for me. I am al- 
ready present Science may raise thee to eminence; but I 
alone can guide thee to felicity 1" While virtue was thus 
speaking, I stretched out my arms towards her, with a ve- 
hemence which broke my slumber. The chill dews were 
' felling around me, and the shades of evening stretched av~ 
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the landscape. 1 , hastened homeward ; aod resigned tb 
•igbt to silence and to meditation. 

SECTION VII. 

THB JOURNEY OP A DAY; A PICTURE OF HUMAN £*LbH'. 

Obadiah, the sod of Abensina, left the caravansers early 
. it) the morning, and pursued his journey, through the plaioi 
of ludostau. tie was fresh and vigorous with rest; be was 
animated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked 
. swiftly forward over the vallies, and saw the hills gradually 
rising before him. As he passed along, his ears were delight- 
ed with the morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was 
fanned by the last flutters of the. sinking breeze, and sprink- 
led with "dew by the groves of spicks. He sometimes con- | 
templated the toweling height of the oak, monarch of the 
hills ; aod sometimes caught the gentle fragrance of the prim- 
rose, eldest daughter of th^ spring : all his senses were grati- 
fied, and ail care was banished from his heart, 

Thus he went on, till the san approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat preyed upoo his strength; he. then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on bis right hand, a giove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdure irresistibly pleasant. He did not, 
however, forget whither he was travelling : but found a 
narrow way bordered with flowers, which appeared to have 
the same direction with the main road ; and was pleased, 
that, by this happy experiment he had found means to unite 
pleasure with business, and to gain (he reward of diligence 
without suffering its fatigues. He therefore, still continued 
to walk for a" time, without the least remission of his ardor, 
except that he was sometimes tempted to stop by the music 
of the birds, which the heat had assembled in the shade ; 
and sometimes amused himself with plucking the flowers 
that covered the banks on .either side, or the fruits that hung 
upon the branches. At last, the green path began to dec! hie 
from its first tendency, and to wind among hills and thick- 
ets, and cooled with fountains, aod murmuring with wafer- 
SUs. Here Obadiah paused for a thne, and beran to vo.jgid* 

whether it were longer safe to forsake the known and 
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common track; but remembering that the heat was now io 
its greatest violence, and that the plain was dusty and ua- 
even, he resolved to pursue the new path, which he sup- 
posed only to make a lew meanders, in compliance with the 
varieties of the ground, and to end at last iu the common 
roan. 

Haying thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneasiness of his mind iuclined him to lay hold on every 
new object, and givr way to eveiy sensation that mi*:ht sooth 
01 ilivert him. H« listened to every echo; he mounted ev- 
ery hill for a trcsh prospect; he turned asfde to every cas- 
cade ; and pleased himself with traciug the course of a gen- 
tle river that rolled among the trees, and watered a large re- 
gion with innumerable circumvolutions. In these amusements 
the hours parsed away unaccounted 5 his deviations had per- 
plexed his memory, and he knew nof towards what point to 
travel. He stood pensive* and confused, afraid to go forward 
Ie.st he-should 20 wrong, yet conscious that the -time of loi- 
tering was now passed. While he was thus to<ture<i with 
uncertainty, the sky was overspread with clouds ; the day 
vanished from before him and a sudden tempest gathe>^d 
round his head. He wafc now roused by his danger to a 
quit'.k and painful remembrance of his folly ; he now &aw 
how happiness is losf wheu ease is consulted ; he lament- 
ed the unmanly impatience that prompted him to **ek 
shelter 'in the grove-; and despised that petty curiosity tnat 
led him on from frrtic to trifle. While he was thus retiV t- 
ing, the air grew blacker, and a clajfr of thunder broke his 
meditation. ; ' 

He fiow resolved to do what yet remained in his power, * 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to 
find some issue wtyre the wood miglrt open juto uV plain; 
fle prostrated himself on the ground, and commended his 
life to the Lord of Nature, fie rose with confidence and 
tranquillity, and pressed ttti whty resolution. The beasts of 
the desert were in motion, anil an eveiy' hand were hea^ the 
winkled howls of ra?e aud-ffar, and ravage and expiration. 
All the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded him : 
the winds roared in the woods; and the torrents tumbled 
from ? hf hills*. 

" .us forlorn a»'.d distressed, be wandered through the 
wildj vithmit knowing whit Iter he was going, or whethr 
F 
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he was every moment drawing nearer to safely, or to eta? 
6tiucUou. At length, not tear but labor began 10 overcome 
Liiu ; hife breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and 
he was on the point of lying down in resignation to liis 
fate, when he beheld through the brambles, the glim- 
mer of a taper, lie advanced towards the light; and fad- 
ing that it proceeded from the cottage, of a hermit, lie 
called humbly at the door, aud obtained admission, the 
old man set before him such provisions as he had collected 
for himself, on which Obadiah fed with eagerness and grat- 
itude. " , 

\\ hen the repast was over, " Tell me," said the hermit, 
" by what chance thou hast been brought hither ? 1 have 
been now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in 
winch 1 never saw a man before." Obadiah then related 
the occurrences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation. ' 

" Son," said the hermit, " let the errors and follies, the 
dangcra and escape of this day, sink deep into thy bean. — 
Ri member, my son. that human life is the journey of a day* 
We rise in the morning of youth, full of vigor and full of 
expectation; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaie- 
ty and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct road 
of piety towards our mansions of rat. Jn a short time we 
remit our fervor, and endeavor to find* some mitigation of 
our duty, and some more easy means of obtaining the same 
end. We then relax our vigor, and resolve no longer to be 
terrified with crimes at a distance ; but rely upon our owa 
constancy, and venture to approach what we resolvo never 
to touch. We thus enter the bowers of ease, and repose in 
the shades of security. Here the -heart softens, and vigil- 
ante subsides; we are then willing to enquire whether anoth- 
er advance cannot l»e made, and whether we may not, at 
lea>t, turn our eyes upon the gardens of pleasure. We ap- 
proach "them with scruple and hesitation ; we enter them, 
but enter timorous and tremble; aud always hope to pasa 
through them without losing the' road of virtue, which, for a 
while, we keep in our sight, and to which we purpose to re- 
turn But temptation succeeds temptation, and one conv 
pliance prepares us for another; we in time lose the happi- 
nepv of innocence and solace our rlfrquipt with senstn-.l grat- 
**».■«! ■oms Ky deyree*-, w?' 1- ' fall the renwnbunce of our 

inal intention, and quit - the ouly adequate object of ra- 
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**ona? desire. We entangle ourselves hi business, immerge 
oarselves in luxury, and rove through tlie labyrinths of m- 
constancy : till the darkness of oKl age begins to invade ua» 
and disease and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look 
back upon our lives With horror, with sorrow,' with repen- 
tance; and wish, hut too ofteu vainly wish, that we had uot 
forsaken the ways of virtue. Happy are they, my sou, who 
shnll learn frofn thy example, not to despair ; but shall re- 
member, that, though the day is past, and their strength is 
■wasted, -there yet remains one effort to be made : that refor- 
mation is never hopeless, nor sincere endeavors ever unas- 
sisted ;_^hat the wanderer may at length return after all his 
errors; and that he who implores strength aud courage from 
above, shall find dauger and difficulty give way before him. 
Go n«w, my son, to thy repose; commit thyself to the care 
of Omnipotence.: and when the morning calls again to toiJ^ 
fccgiu anew thy journey and thy life.* 

S&. JOHNSON* 



CHAPTER HL 
DIDACTIC PIECES, - ; 

SECTION I. 

* 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD EDUCATrOV, 

I coKbiDER a human sout, without education, like mat* 
blv iu »hc q«uiiT> ; whirh sh' ws none oi its inherent '? cyu^ 
tics, until the skill of the polisher fftch'es out the colors, 
iiiiikes the sui face shine,- ai;d discovers every ornam«;>iai 
cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body of it — 
Education, after th*; same ruauner, when it works tip :r a 
noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and •.♦ r- 
fection, which, without such helps, are never able to tmke 
their appearance. 

If my reader will give ipe leave to change the- alW^-Q 
80 soon upon him, 1 si all n>ak< use of the sum* p-mi» • r 
t» illustrate the force ©f education^ which Aristotle i 
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brought to explain bis doctrine of substantial forms, when 
be tt lis that a statue lies but iu a block of marble ; ai*d 
that the "art of the statuary oulj chars away the superiiu- 
ohs matter, and removes the rubbi&li. The figure is iu tfie 
stone and the sculptoi ouiy finds it. Wb.it sculpture is* to 
a (lock of marble, education is lo a human souL The 
philosopher, the samt, or the hero, the wise, the .good or 
the ^u.ai man, very oltew lies hid aud concealed in a ple- 
beian, which a proper educai.01 might have disk itei red* 
ai.ci have brought to liiiht. 1 am therefore much delight- 
ed with reading "the accounts of savage nations ; and with 
contemplating those vittues which are wild aud uiuultiva- 
ted; to see courage exeitiwg itself id fierceness, resolution 
iu obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, paticuce in sulleness. and 
despair. 

Meu's passions operate variously, and appear in. differ- 
ent kinds of actions, according as they are more or less 
rectified and swaged by reason. When one heat's of ne- 
groes, who, upon the death of their masters, or upon chai- 
ns: their service, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it 
-( metimes happens in our American plantations, who can 
o.'r ear admiring theii fidelity, though it expresses itself in 
o dfleadful a manner '( \\ hat might not that savage greatness 
i ,-oul, which appeals it> these poor wretches on many oc- 
«.-ious, be rabed to, were it rightly cultivated ? And wh.it 
clor of excuse can there be, for the contempt with whi< Ii 
e treat tins pait of our species; that we should not put 
ivi\) upon the common foot of humanity ; that we should 
\ et an insignificant fine upon the man who murders 
m; nay, that we should, as much as in us lies, cut them 
i fro mi the prospects of happiness in another world, as welt 
in thiB ; and deny them that which we look upon as the 
nper means for attaining it. 

it is therefore an unsprakaHe Messing, to be boro in those 

vis of th< world where wisdom and knowledge flouiish; 

:»UEh it must be confessed, there are, even in these part?> 

■eral poor uniustructed persons who are but little atove 

inhabitants of those natiois of which I have been here 

ukina; as those who have had the advantages of a mere 

ral education, rise above one another by several differ* 

decrees of perfection. For, to return to oar status in 

bi.-ck of maiblc, we see it sometimes o; ( !v • « ;.-im to he 

ycd, sometimes rough hewn, aud but just -sketched into 
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a fifftfdtt figure ; sometimes we see tbc man appearing dis- 
tinctly ih all his Kmbs^ an- i feature; sometimes we fiid the 
figure wrought up to great elegance ;' but sold «ra meet with 
ail} to which the hand of a Phidias or a Pvaxiicles could 
mot give several nice touches and fiuisbiugs. 

▲DDlfttfR. 

SECTION llV 

ON GRATITUDE* 

TtfflKS is not a more pleasing exercise of tne mintf, than 
gratitude.- It is accompanied with such inward satistacfioa 
that the duty, is sufficiently rewarded by the performance — 
It is not like the practice of many other virtues, difficult a id 
painful, but attended with so muchtyfeasure that were there 
bo positive command which enjoyed it, nor any recompense 
v feud up for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge in it, 
for the natural gratification which it* aiibrds 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to has Maker ? The Supreme Being does not 
only confer upon us those bounties which proceed more 
immediately from his hand, but even those t>enefits which} 
are conveyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy hy 
what means soever it may be derived upon us, is the ^ii't of 
him who is the great Author of good, and the Father of 
mercies, 

If gratitude wfceu exerted' toward one another, oafunlly 
produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a gratoM 
man, tt exalts the soul into rapture when it is empfoved oq 
this great object of gratitude: on this beneficent Being who 
has given us ever) thing we already possess and from whout 
*e expect every thing we yet hope fog 

• AZ>DISON» 

SECTION ITT. 

Oft PORGlVfcNtSS. 

Th« most plain and natural sentiments of equity ronetts 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness.— 
let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed 
* % 
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the privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness -at* » 
debt which they owe to others. Common failings are the 
strongest lesson of mutual forhfarar.ee. Were tiiis virtue. 
unknown among men,., order and comfort, pence a.ul rur 
pose, would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated 
actoidiug to Uie exorbitant measure which passion pir- 
sciibes, would excite resentment in return. The injured 
persou would become the injurer; and thus wrongs, re- 
taliations and fresh injuries, would circulate in endless suc- 
cession, till the world was rendered a field of blood. Of 
all U**e passions which invade the human breast, revenge is 
the most direful. When allowed to reign with full rio- 
^m in ion, it is more than sufficient to poison the lew pleas- 
ures which remain to man in his present state. How 
much soever a person may suffer from injustice, he is al- 
ways in hazard ot suffering more from the prosecution of 
revenge. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what 
is equal to the. torment he creates to himself by means of 
the fierce and desperate passions which he allows to rage in 
his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But alt 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of 
clemency and mercy. The Almighty Ruler of the worlds 
though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, and io^ 
suited by the impiety of men, is " long suffering and slow? 
to anger." His Sou, when he appeared in our nature, 
exhibited, both iu his life and his death, the most illustrious 
example of forgiveness which the world ever behekl, If 
we look into the history of mankind, we shall find that, 
in every age, they who have been respected as worthy, or 
admired 8s great, have been distinguished for this virtue.—* 
Bf-veiige dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanim- 
ous spirit is alwajs superior to it. It suffers not from the 
injuries of men those m v;re shocks which others feeL— . 
Collected within itself, it stands unmoved by their impo- 
tent assaults ;• and wjtjb generous pj|y, rather than w'-th an- 
ger, looks doww on their unworthy conduct. It ) as been 
truly said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner com- 
mit an iff jury, than a good Juan caa make himself great, by 
forgiving iU 

*. BLAJa. 
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SECTION IV. 

MOTIVES TO THE PRACTICE OF GfcNTLEJNEriS. 

To promote the virtue of gentlerx ss, we ought to view 
our character with an impartial e\t ; and to learn, from our 
own failings, to give that indulgence which in our lunr wc 
claim. it is pride which fills the world with so much harsh- 
D€bs and severity. In the tidiness of self estimation, we tor- 
get what we are. We claim attentions to whk'h we arc 
Dot entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as it' we had nev- 
er offended; unfeeling to dfcjMesp, as \i we ki.ew not -what 
it was to gaffer. From those airy regions of piide and tot 
ly , let us descend to our proper level. Let ussuivcy the na- 
tural equality on which Providence has placed man with 
man, and reflect on the infirmities commou to all. If the re- 
flection on natural equality and mutual offence;:, be insu in- 
dent to prompt humanity , letusatieast remember that tve 
Ave in the sight of the Creator Have we none of that for- 
bearance to give one another, which we all so earnestly in- 
treat from Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or gentlciesa 
from our Judge, when we are so backward to shew it to our 
owu brethren 1 

Let us also accustom ourselves, to reflect on the small mo- 
ment of those things, which are the usual incentives to vio- 
lence and contention. In the milled and angry hour we 
view every appearance through a false medium- The most 
inconsiderable point of interest or honor swells into a mo* 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. But after passion or pride has subsided, 
we look around in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dread- 
ed* The fabric, which our disturbed imagination had rear- 
ed, totally disappears. But though the cause ot conten- 
tion has dwindled away, its consequences remain. We have 
alienated a friend ; we have embittered an enemy ; we have 
sown the seeds of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. 
Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when causes of 
discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness, 
wiuch. of itself, will soon arrive. Let us reflect bow little 
w« have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention; but 
how much of the true happiness of life, we are certain of 
$uowiog away. . £asily»aii4 from the smallest chink 
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their continuance on earth, -they- highly prize H and with th< 
greater t anxiety seek to lengthen it out Hut when Uicy 
view it in separate parcels, they appear to hold -it in con- 
tempt and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. Wink 
th«) complain that life is short, they ate often wishing its 
different periods at an end. Covetous of every other pos- 
sesion, of time only they are prodigal. They allow evt-ry 
idk man to be master of this property, and make every friv- 
oh life occupation welcome iliat can help them to consume it. 
Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be ex- 
pected that oidei should he observed in its distribution, liut 
b) this fatal neglect, bow maiiy materials of severe and l*t- 
IK Regret arc the) la>iug up in store for themselves ! The 
ti: e which the) suffer, to pass away in the midst of confusion* 
bitter repentance seeks afterwards iu vain to recal. What 
was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to tlie 
torment of some future season. -Manhood is 'disgraced by 
the consequences of neglec.ed youth: - Old age, oppressed 
b) cares that belonged to a former period, labors under a 
burthen not its own. \t the close of life, the dying man be- 
buids with anguish that hisdays are finishing;, when his prepa- 
ration for eternity is hardly contm< need. Such are the ef- 
fects of a disorder!} waste of time, through not atteuding to 
its value. Every thing in the life of such persons is mispla- 
ced. Nothing is performed aright, from not being perform- 
ed hi due season. 

Hut he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, 
takr-s the proper method of escaping those .manifold e-vih.— 
He is justly said to redeem the time. By proper 'manage- 
^ent, lie prolongs it. He hves much in little space; more 
in i few years than others do in many. Me cau live to God 
and his own soul, and at the same time attend to all the law- 
ful interests of the present world. He looks back on_ the 
past and provides" for the future. He catches and arrests 
the hours as they fly. They are marked down lor usdul 
pin poses, and their memory remains. '"Whcieas those hours 
fleet b) the man of confusion like a shadow. His da)s and 
years are either blanks of which he has no remembrance, or 
they are fined up with such a con filled <md irregular succes- 
sion of unfinished transactions, th±t -hor;.«rh hr- remember* he 
haw v «ee-t biisy > et be c*n give no account of the business 
which has employed him, klair. 
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SECTION IX. 

illE DIGKITT OF VIRTUE AMIDST CORRUPT EXAMPLES* 

The most excellent and honorable character which cao 
adorn a man and a christian, is acquired hy resisting the lt»r- 
leut of Vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue 
against a corrupted multitude* It will he found to hold in 
genefrai, 'that all those* who, in any of the great hn< s of life, 
have distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, and 
action oobly, have despised popular prejudices, and depart- 
ed, ill several thinpvfrom thet^omnion *a\s of the world. 
On no occasion is this more requisite lor true honor, than 
where religion and morality are concern* d. In tim»r> of 
prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unnlemfched vun.p, 
and uucorrapted integrity ; in a yxV lie or priva'e enus-c, 
to stand firm by what is fair and j<*st, amidst r Vf S' oina^e- 
ments and opposition; despising groundless censure ai»d re- 
proach; disdaining all compliance with puUic manners, 
ivhen they are vicious and unlawful; and nev r ashamed of 
the punctual discharge of every duty towards tied and ma «; 
this is what shows true greatness of spirit, and w 11 hi. e 
approbation even from the degenerate multitude thems'-iw.*. 
*' This is the man" (their conscience will oblige them to ac- 
knowledge,) " whom we are unable to bend to mean conde- 
scensions. We see it is in vain either to flatter or to th e i- 
ten him ; he rests on a principle within, which we ean.-ot 
shake. To this ma we may, on any occasion &My <•... li- 
mit our cause. He is incapable of betting his htiM. or 
deserting his friend, or den} ing his faith." ' ' ' 

It if, accordingly, this steady inflexible v ; rtne, th*s ». a^d 
•to principle, superior to ah custom a n .d*op=u.on], wlsic-i pe- 
culiarly marked thr characters of th »<e in a.u a.'.e t wljo 
have shone with dktmgukhed lu-tre ; andha?V<-s er.u d 
their memory U>,all posterity. It wns this th: t "b'a n I to 
anctent Enoch the . most singular testimony of ho? 'm torn 
heaven. He continued, to ** walk with God* when the 
wcrld apostatised front him. - He pleaded God, and w*« be- 
loved of him ; so that living amou« sinners, he wae t.an<da- 
ted to ht aveH without seeing death ; c - Yea, speed'h w is he 
t?.K' j n away lesl w'ekedness should have altered hi? \in-K r-- 
••landing, or deceit beguiled his soul." When rfodom <—•''> 
G 
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not furnish tea righteous men to save it, Lot remained iu> 
spotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an angel a- 
mong spirits of darkness; and the destro) ing flame was not 
permitted to go forth, till the good man was called away by 
a heavenly messenger from his devoted city. When •* all 
,. ilesh had, corrupted their way upon the earth," theu lived 
Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of righteousness. — 
He stood, alone, and was scoffed by the profane crew. Eut 
tfay ,by the deluge, were swept away ; while on hioi Provi- 
• dence conferred the immortal honor, of being the restorer of 
. a better race, and the lather of a new world. Such examples 
•as these, and such honors conferred by God on them who 
withstood the multitude of evil doers, should often be pres- 
ent to our minds. Let us oppose them to the numbers of 
low and corrupt examples which we behold around us ; and 
when we are in hazaid of being swayed by such, let us for- 
tify our virtue* by thinking of those who in former times, 
shone like star's in the midst of surrounding darkness, and 
are now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as the brightness 
of the firmament for ever and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

K1E MORTIFICATIONS OP VICE GREATER THAN THOSE 
OF VlttTtJE. 

Though no condition of human life is free from un- 
easiness, yet it must be allowed, diat the uneasiness belonging 
to a sinful course, is far greater than what attends a course 
of well doing. If we are weary of the labors of virtue, we 
may be assured, that tbe world, whenever we try the ex- 
change, will lay a much heavier load. It is the outside, 
only, of a licentious life which is gay and smiling. With* 
iu it conceals toil and trouble and deadly sorrow. For vice 
poisons human tyappiness in the spring, by introducing disor- 
der into the heart. Those passions which it stems to in- 
dulge, it only feeds with imperfect gratifications ; and there- 
by strengthens ihcra for preying, in .the end, on their unhap- 
py victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self denial 
is confined to virtue. lie who follows the world, as much 
as he who follows Christ, must "- take up his ciofs:" and 
3> him assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden.-*- 
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Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; aod 
-where each claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify 
ail. The predominant desire can only be indulged at the 
ci pence of its rival. No mortifications which virtue exacts 
are more severe 'thau thosjc, which ambition imposes tipda * 
the love of case, pride upon interest, and covetousnessupon 
vanity. Stlt denial, therefore, belongs in common, to vice 
uiid virtue ; but with this remarkable difference, that the 
passions which virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to 
■weaken ; whereas, those which vice obliges us to dcny» it, 
at the same time, strengthens. The one diminishes the pain * 
of » If denial, by moderating the demand of passion ; the ' 
ether increases it by rendering those demands imperious aud 
violent. What distresses that occur in the calm life of vh>' 
tire, can be compared to . those tortures, which remorse of 
conscience inflicts on the wicked; to those severe humilia- 
tions arising from guilt combining widi misfortunes, which 
sink them to the dust; to those violeut agitations of shame 
and disappointment, which sometimes drive them to the most 
fatal extremities, and make them abhor their existence! — 
Kow often, in the midst of those disastrous situations, into 
lvStich their crimes have brought them, have they extern' *.-d 
the scducl\ons of vice; and, with bitter regret, looked bark 
t > the day on which Ibcy first forscok the paths vf imm- 

tUiCC! B2*Alli. 

SECTION XI* 

""V 

OX COKTEKTJIEST. * 

Coktkntm en r produces, in tome measure. -all those effects 
which the ukhyuii&t usually ascribes to what he calls the 
philosopher's stone ; and if it docs not bring riches, it dots 
the same thing by -banishing the desire of them. If it cannot' 
remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, body or 
fortune, it makes him easy under them. It lias indeed a 
kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of every being 
to whom he stands related- It extinguishes all murmur, re- 
pining and ingratitude towards that Being who has allotted 
Lim bis part to act in this world. It destroys all inordinate 
. ambition, and every tendeucj* to corruption, with regard to 
uV community wherein be is placed. It gives swfr-tucss'to 
his conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all his thought*- 
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Among the many methods which might be made use of" 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two fol- 
lowing. ■ -First of all, a man should always consider hov 
much he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how muck 
more unhappy he mfclu be than he really is* 

First, a man should always consider how much he has 

rooie than he wants. 1 am wonderfully pleased with the 

repi} which , Aristippus made to one who condoled bira> 

upon tl.e los* <ia farm : " Why,*" said he, " I have three 

farms still, and you have but one ; so that 1 ought rafh< r to 

be afflicted for you thao you for me." On the contrary, 

foolith meu are more apt to consider what they have lost* 

thai) what they possess ; and to fix their ej es upon those 

Who are richer than themselves, rather than on those who 

are unci, r greater difficulties. All the real pleasures arid 

coi veuieuces of lit lie in a narrow compass; but it is the 

humor of mankind to be always looking forward ; < and 

ill airing alter one who has got the start of them in wealth 

and honor. For this reason, as none can properly »>e called 

rich, who have not more than they want, there are few rich- 

meu in any of the politer nations, but among the middle 

tort of people, who keep their wishes within their fortunes, 

and have more wealth than they know how to enjoy. — 

Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid poverty,; 

and are perpetually wanting* because instead of acquiescing 

in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavor to outvie, oue 

another in. shadows and appearances. Men of sense have 

a i all limes beheld, with a great deal qf mirth, this silly game 

th 1 is playing over their heads; and, by contracting their; 

deb ires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 

always iu quest of. The truth is, this ridiculous chase 

after imaginary pleasures, cannot be sufficiently exposed, 

as it is the great source of those evils which generally undo 

ji nation. Let a man's estate be -what it may, he is a poor 

man, if he does not live within it ; and naturally sets him* 

self to sale to any one that can give him his price. When 

Pi lacus, after .the death of his brother, who had left him 

a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by the king 

of Lydia, he thanked him for his Mlndness ; but told him, 

he bad already more by half than he knew what to do with. 

In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to 

poverty ; or to frive the thought a rnqre agreeable turn- 
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*** Content is natural wealth," says Socrates; to which I J stiaH' 
add, juxuiy is artificial poverty. 1 shall therefore re' 
'.«'ommcH(l to the consideration of (hose who are always aim- 
h\g at ^uperlludus and imaginary enjoyments, rnd who will 
wot be at the trouble of contracting their desires, an excel- 
lent saying of liien the philosopher, namely, 4 * That no man 
had bo much care, as he who endeavors after the most hap 
pincBs." . 

In (he second* place, every one ought to reflect how muck 
more unhappy he might he than he lealfy is. The foimcr 
cousidc ration took iu all those, who are sufficiently provided 
vilh the means to make themselves easy; this regards such- 
as actually lie under some pressure^ or misfortune. These, 
may receive great alleviation from such a comparison as *J»(? 
\\nhappy pertoti may make between* liirtself and others; or . 
between the misfortune which he suffers, and greater misfor- 
tunes which might have befallen him; 

I like the stoiy of the hfcnest Dutchmen who, upon breaking 
his leg by a fall from the mainmast, told the standers by, 
it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To which; 
siuce 1 am got into quotations, give me leave to add the say- 
ing of an old philosopher, who after having invited some 
of his friends to dine with him, "was ruffled by a person that 
came iuto the room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood before them : " Every one," says he, " has his ca- 
lamity ; and 1 he is a happy man that has no greater than this, — 
IV e find an'instauce to the same purpose, in the life of doc- 
tor Hammond, written by the bishop Fell. As this gooc? 
man was troubled with a complication of distempers, when 
fee had the gout upon hina; he used to thank God (hat it was 
not the stone ; and when he had the stone that he had not 
both these distempers on him at the same time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that there 
Dever was any system betides that of Christianity, which 
could effectually produce in the 'mind ! of man the virtue I 
have been hitherto speaking of. In order to make us con- 
tented with our condition, many of the present philosophers 1 
tell us, tiiat our discontent only hurts ourselves, without be; f 
ing able to make any alteration In out circumstances ; others,' 
that whatever evil befals us is derived to us by a fatal 
necessity, to which superior beings them*«*lves are subject v 
while others, very gravsJy, tell the mau who is miserably 
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that-it*is necessary he should be so to- keep up the harmon*- 
ot" the universe; ami that the scheme of Providence would 
be !j..ui led and perverted, were he otherwise. rhesf*^ nud 
tlie Lke considerations, rather silence than satisfy a mas. — 
The y may thew him that his discontent is unreasonable, but 
tilt) are by no njeans sufficient to relieve iL They rather 
give despair thau cousolatiou. U>. a word, a man mi^iit 
rff ply, to oue of these comforters, as Augustus did to> his 
friend, who advised hin>not to grieve for the persoo whom 
lie loved, because his grief could not fetch him again : 
" It is for that very reason," said the Emperor, •« that I 
grieve." 

Of j the contraiy* religion bears a more tender regard to 
human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
menus of bettering his condition : nay, it shows h"Ho > tljat 
bearing his afflictions as he ought to do, will naturally end in 
the removal of them. It makes bim easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafter. , adi>i8on«, 

SECTION Xlfc 

. RANK AND RICHES AFFORD NO GROUND FOR BNTY. 

..Of all the ground* of envy among men* superiority in 
rank, and fortune is the most general. Hence, the maligni- 
ty which, the poor commonly bear to the rich,, as engrossing 
to themselves all the comforts of life. Hence, the evil 
eye with which persons- o£ inferior station scrutinize those 
who are above them in rank ; aad if they approach to that 
rank, their envy is generally strongest agaiiist such as are just 
one step higher than themselves. Alas r my friends, all this 
envious disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a 
deceitful figure which imposes oo the public view. False 
colors are hung out; the real state of men is not what it 
seems to he* The order of society requires a dfetiuetion oi* 
ranks to take place; but in point of happiness all roeo come 
much nearer to equality than is commonly imagined ; and 
the circumstances, wfcich form any materiar difference of 
happiness among them,, are «oi of thai nature which renders, 
them grounds of envy. The poor man possesses not, it h 
true, some of the conveniences and pleasures of the rich ; 
but, in return, he is free from many embarrassments to which 
&ey ftte. subject* By the simplicity aad uniformity of hi* 
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iifc, lie is delivered from, that variety of cares which perplex 
those if ho have great affairs to manage, intricate plans to pur- 
sue, many eutnties, perhaps to encounter in the pursuit, hi 
tiie tranquillity of his small habitation* and private family, 
he enjoys a peace whieh is often unkuowu at courts* j he 
gratifications of nature, which are always the most satisfac- 
tory, are possessed by him to their full. extent; and if he be 
a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy r he is un- 
acquainted also with the desires oi them ; and by conse- 
quence, feels do want. His plain meal satisfies his appetite, 
with a relish, probably higher than that of the ricirman who 
sits down to his luxurious banquet. His sleep is more sound ; 
his health more. firm ; he knows net what spleen, languor, .aid. 
Kstiessness are. His accustomed employments or labors are 
aat more oppressive to bim, tlian the labor of attendance on 
courts and the great, the labors of dress, the fatigue of amuse- 
ment, the very weight ©f idleness, frequently are to the ncfe. 
Id die mean time,, all the beauty of the face of nature, all 
the enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness of an easy mind, are as open to him, as to those of 
the - highest rank. .The splendor of retinue, the sound of 
titles, the appearances of lugh respect, are iudeed soothing, 
for a short time, to the great. But become familiar, they 
are soon forgotten. They sink into the rank of those ordi- 
nary things, which daily recur, without raising any sensation. 
of joy. Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with dis- 
content and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly.— 
When we thipk of the enjoyments we want, we shoukl hink 
also of the troubles from which we are free. If we allow 
their just value to the comforts we possess, we shall find rea- 
son to rest satisfied with a very moderate, though not an 
opulent and splendid condition of fortune. Often, did we 
know the whole, we should be inclined to t pity, the state of 
those whom we now envy. blaie. 

SECTION XHf* 

3ATIESCB UXBER PROVOCATIONS OUR: INTERE3T AS WEL& 
A3 DUTY. : 

The wide circle of human society is diversified by au 
eadlesa variety of characters* dispositions^ and pasaiona*— . 
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Uniformity is in no reject, the frenius cf the worM. 

l.vuy man is marked by some peculiarity which (listin- 
fji Lilies lam from another : and no where can two indsvid- 
uale be found, who are exactly and m ail mpects, alike. — 
Where so much, diveibity obtains, it cannot hirt hap]>en f 
that, in the intercourse vhieh men are obliged to maintain, 
their tempera will often be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; 
will j\v and interfere wiih each other. Hence, in every 
statiou, the highest as well as the lowest, and in every 
condition of life, public, private, and domestic, occasions 
of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, some- 
taws by the folly and levity of those with whom we are 
connected, soifletimes by their indifference or neglect ; 
by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superior, 
r*r the inroknt behavior of one in lower station, Hardly 
a day passes,, without somewhat or other occurring, which- 
serves to ruffle the man cf impatient spirit. Of course, 
fcBch a nian lives in a continual storm. He knows not- 
what it is to enjoy a train of good humor. Servants,* 
neighbors, friends, spouse and children, >all through the 
unrestrained violence of his temper-, • become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In' vain is affluence; 
in vain are health and prosperity. The least trifle is -suf- 
ficient to discompose his mind, and poison his pleasures — 
His very amusements are mixed with turbulence and' 
passion. * 

1 would beseech this man to consider, of what small 
moment the provocations which he. receives, or at least 
imagires himself to receive, are really in themselves ; but' 
of what great moment he makes them, by suffering them* 
to deprive him of the possession of himself. I would be- 
seech him to consider, how many hours of happiness he 
throws away, which a little more patience would allow 
lam to enjoy; anyhow much he puts it in the power of 
the wost insignificant persons to render him miserable. — 
" But who can expect." we hear him exclaim, " that he 
is to possess the insensibility of a stone ?' How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provoca- 
tion*? or to Itear calmly with such unreasonable behav^ 
tor ?" My brother ! if thou canst bear with no iastaoces 
of unreasonable behavior, withdraw thyself from the 
world. Thou art no longer fit to live m it Leave tfie 
•rsepf metu Retreat to the izMmuiato*. and the des~ 
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evt ; or shut thyself tip in a cell. For here, in the midst of 
society , cJfhiQcs must conic. We might as well expect when 
we beheld a caim atmosphere, and a clear sky, that no cloud* 
wrre ever to rise, aod no winds to blow, as that our life wa* 
lot g to proceed, witljQut jeceiving provocations from humaa 
frailty. The careless aod the imprudent, the giddy and the 
fickle, the ungraieful and the interested, eveiy where meet 
Ms. They are the briars aod thorns, with -which the path* 
cf human life are beset* He only,, who can hold his course 
wuoog- them with patience and equanimity : he who is pre- 
pared to bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy of 
the name of a man. 

If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we fthould perceive the insignificancy of most of those pro- 
vocations which we magnify so highly. When * few sung 
more have rolled over our htttds, the storm will, of itself 
have subsided; the cause of our present impatience and dis- 
turbance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not then, antici- 
pate this, hour of calmness to ourselves, and begin t© enjoy 
\Ue peace which it will certainly bring ? If others have b& 
haved improperly, let us leave them to their own folly, with- 
out becoming the. victims of their caprice, and punishing our- 
selves on their account.. Patience, in this exercise of it, can- 
not be loo much studied by all who wish their life to flow 
in a smooth stream. U is the reason of a man, in opposition 
to the passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of peace, i& 
opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

MODERATION IN 01/ R WISHES RECOMMENDED. 

The active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origin- 
ally formed fo^ a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
straitened and confined. 8eosible of deficiency in its state, 
it is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, af- 
ter something: beyond what Is enjoyed at present. Hence, 
that restlessness which prevails so generally among mankind. 
Hence, that disgust of pleasures, which they have tried $r-?. 
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that passion for novdty ; that ambition of rising to soino de- 
gree of eminence or felicity of which they have formed to 
themselves an indistinct idea. AH which may be conoid ered 
as indications of a certain native original great oess in the tiu- 
man soul, Welling beyjoi d the limits of its present condition ; 
and pointing to the higher objects for which it was made, 
frappy , if these latent remains of our primitive state, served 
to direct our wishes towards their proper destination, and t+ 
lead us into the path of true bliss ! 

but in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tenden- 
cy of our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direction, 
and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering appear- 
ances which here present themselves to sense ; the distinc- 
tions which fortune fconfers; the advantages and pleasures 
which we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fill 
up tke ultimate wish of most men. These aw; the objects 
which engross their solitarj musings, and stimulate their ac- 
tive labors : which warm the breasts of the young, animate 
the industry of the middle age3, and often keep alive the 
passions: of the old, until the very close of life. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in cur wishing to be 
freed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a fuller 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. I«ut wl*en these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
v. ishts are the iii*st spriugs of action. "Wfceu they become 
txoibitaut, the whole character is likely to be tainted. If 
wc suffer out fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal happi- 
ness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our minds, 
tkiid foment many hurtful passiaus. Here then, let modera- 
tion begin its reign, bj bringing within reasonable bounds 
the wishes that we form. As soon as they become extrava- 
gant, let us check them, by proper reflections on the falla- 
cious nature of those objects which the world hangs out t© 
allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonored the native dignity 
of your souls, in allowing your wish's to- terminate ou 
nothing higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happi- 
ness. Voui imagination roves in a land of shadows. Un- 
real forms deceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an 
ilhtsHm o* hapless, which attracts your load adiniralUui ^ 
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nay, an illusion cf happioess, which often conceals much 
real misery. 

Do you imagine, that ail are happy who J\ave attained 
to those summits of distinction, towards which }our wishes 
aspive? Alas! how frequently has. experience shown that 
where roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briary and 
thorus grew! Reputatiou,, beauty, richest gracdeui, nay, 
royalty itself, would many a time have been gladiy exchan- 
ged by the possessois* for that wore quiet and humble sta- 
tion, with which you are now dLssatic/ied. f/ith all that is 
spleudid and shining in the world, it is decreed that there 
should mix many deep shades of woe. On the elevated 
situations of fortune, the great calamities ot' life chiefly fall. 
There, the storm spends its violence; and there, the thunder 
breaks; while, safe and unhurt, the inhabitants of the vale 
remains fcejow. Kelt eat then, from these vain and pemici- 
ous^.rxcLUMots of extravagant desire. Satisfy ) ourselves 
with what is rational and attainable. Train. your mind* to 
moderate views of human life and human happiness. , lie- 
member, and admire the wisricm of A:>ur* pctitiop : u Ke- 
movo far from me vanity and lies. Give me neilher pover- 
ty nor richs. Feed me with food convenient for me, hst 
1 be full and deny thee : and say, who k the Lord ? or lost 
1 be poor, and steal; and take the name of my (Jod in vain." 

ELAUt. 

SECTION XV. 

OMNISCIENCE i :> OMttl PREFETCH OF THB Di:rTY, XII » 
SOUKCl. OF CONSOLATION TO KOOfl iULIN. 

I was yesterday-, about sunset, walking in the open fifld.°, 
fill the night irs-r.usibly ft it upon mc. 1 at first amused my- 
self with all the richness and variety of color*:, which ap- 
peared in the western • pa its of heawn. In pioportiou aa 
they faded away and went uut, several stars anil planets ap- 
peared one after auothfr, till the whole firmament was in a 
glow. The bliuaio* of the ether was exceedingly heighten- 
ed and enlivened !>v the season of the jvar, wh[ the rays of 
all those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy ap- 
;>• a red in the most beauMlhi wliite. To ce..i),,lot- t'.ie s.-eiic-, 
i.'ic full moon rose, at Irn-i.h. in ih:U rioted majesty, H*kh 
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Milton takes notice of; and opened to theteye mew pictu 
ol nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposer 
among softer lights than that which the sun had before dis 
Covered to us. 

As 1 was surveying the moon walking in her brightness 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which 1 believe very often perplexes aod Sh- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David 
himself fell into that reflection; ♦* When 1 consider the 
heaveus, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the star* 
wiiich thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him and the Son of man that thou regardest him !" /n 
the same manner when 1 consider that infinite host of stars, 
or, to speak more philosophically of suns which were then 
shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of planets of 
worlds, which were moving round their respective suns; 
when I still enlarged the idea, and supposed auothei* !ieaveo 
""of suns and worlds, ri«ng Ftill above this which we discov- 
ered ; and these still enlightened by a superior firmament of 
luminaries, which afe planted at so great a distance, that 
they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the stars 
do to us; in short, while I pimue this thought, 1 could not 
but reflect oq that little insignificant figure which I myself 
bote amidst the immensity of God's works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creafmii 
with all the host of .planetary worlds lhat move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be miss- 
ed more than a grain of sand upon the sea shore. The 
space they possess is so exceedingly little? in comparison of 
the whole, it would scarcely make a blank in the creation 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
in the whole compass of nature, and pass from one end cf 
the creatiou to the other ; as it is poss!l ie there may be such 
a sense iu ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at 
present, more exalted than ourselves. \ Bx the help of glasses 
we see many stars which we do\no not discover with our na- 
ked eyes; and the finer our telescopes are, the more still are 
our discoveries." Huygcnius carries this thought so far. that 
he does not think it impossible there may be stars, whose 
light has not yet travelled down to u«, since their, first crea- 
tion. There is no question that the universe has certain . 
* "inds set to it ; but when we consider that it is the worfc 
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of Infinite Power, prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an 
infinite space to exert itself in, bow can our imagination set 
ai\7 bounds to it? 

< o return, therefore, to my first thought, 1 could not but 
lock upon myself with secret honor, as a beiig that waft 
not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a 
-work under his caie and superintendence. I was afraid of 
being overlooked amidst the iuinjensity of nature; and 
h)st among that infinite variety of creatures* which, in all 
probability, swarm through all these immeasurable regions 
of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought 
I considered that it took its rise fiom those narrow concep- 
tions, which we are apt to entertain ot the Divine Nature. 
W e ourselves cannot atrend to many different objects at the 
same time, if we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe m ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being, is confined to a certain 
measure of space ; and consequently his observation is stint- 
ed to a certain number of objects. The sphere in which 
we move, and act, and understand, is of a wider circumfer- 
ence to one creature, than another, according as. we rise one 
above another in the scale of existeuefc. But the widest of 
these our spheres has its circumference. When, therefore, 
we reflect on the Divine Nature, we are so used and accus- 
tomed to this imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot for- 
bear, in some measure, ascribing it to him, in whom these is 
no shndow of. imperfection. Our reason indeed assures us, 
that his attributes are infinite ; but the poorness of or.r con- 
ceptions is such that it cannot forbear setting hounds to every 
thing it cootemrJatcs, till our reason comes again to our suc- 
cor, and throws down nil those little prejudices, which rise in 
Us una wares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought cf our being overlooked by our Maker, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his Works, and the infinity of those objects 
BRiorr: which he seems to he incessantly employed, if we 
Consider* in the first place, that he is onuupreseut; and in tbe 
•second, that hi is omuiscieut. 

H 
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If we consider him in bis omnipresence, his being passe* 
through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of^ua* 
lure. His creation, and every part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, that is either so distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, which be does not essential! j 
Inhabit. His substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to* itself. It would be an im- 
perfection in him, were he able to move out of one place 
into another; or to withdraw himself from any thiog 
he has created ; or from any part of that space which he 
diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak 
of him in the language of the old philosophers, he is a be- 
ing whose centre is every where, and his circumference no 
where. * • , 

In the second place, he is omiscient as well as omni- 

S resent His omniscience, indeed, necessarily and naturally 
lows from his omnipresence, He cannot but be conscious 
of every motion that arises in the whole material world, 
which he thus essentially pervades ; and of every thought 
that is stirring in the intellectual world ; to every part of 
which be is thus intimately united. Were the soul separate 
. from the body, and with one glance of thought, should 
start beyond tlie bounds of the creation ; should it, for mil- 
lions of years, continue its progress through infinite space, 
with the same activity, it would still find itself within the 
embrace of its Creator, and encompassed by the immensity 
of the Godhead. 

In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
Snd omniscience^ every uncomfortable thought vanishes. — 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded hy 
him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety 
of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this 
occasion ; for. as it is impossible he should overlook any 
of his creatures, so we may be confident that he regards 
with an eye of mercy, those who endeavor to recommend 
themselves to his notice; and, i»j unfeigned humility of heart, 
think themselves unworthy that he should be mindful of 

tfaeai. * ADDISONi 
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^ \\ CHAPTER IV. % 

\ ARGUMENTATIVE PIECES. 
SECTION 1. 

HAPPINESS I& FOUNDED IN RECTITUDE OF -CONDUCT. 

A^lij men pursue good and would be happy, if they kneifc 

bow : not happy*for minutes, and miserable for hours ;. but 

fcappy > if possible, through every part of their existence. 

Either theretore there is a good of this steady, durable kind* 

or there is not If not, then all good must be transient and 

uncertain ; and if so* an object of the lowest value, which 

car* little deserve our attention or inquiry. But if tiiere be 

m better good, such a good as ye are seeking ; like every 

other thing it must be derived from some cause ; and that 

cause must either be external, internal, or mixed ; ia as much, 

as, except these three, there is no other possible. .Now a 

steady, durable good, cannot be derived from an external 

cause f since all derivedirom external, must fluctuate as they 

fluctuate. By the same rule it cannot be derived from a 

mixture of the two f because the part which is external, will 

proportionably destroy its essence. What then remains but 

the cause internal ? the very cause which we have supposed,. 

when we place the sovereign good iu mind,.— in rectitude of 

conduct* HARRIS. 

SECTION IL 

VIRTUE, MA-N'b BIjGHSST INTEREST. 

f find myself 'existing upon a little spot, surrounded ev- 
ery way by au immense unknown expansion. Where am 1 1 
What sort ot place do 1 inhabit ? Is it exactly accommoda- 
ted€n every instance to my convenience ? " Is there no ex-^ 
cess of cold, none of heat, to offend me I Am I never au- 
uoyed by animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? Is 
ever) thing subservient to me, as though 1 had ordered a& 
myself/ No; nothing like it ; the farthest from it possible. 
The world appears not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone. It does not. But is it not possi- 
ble, so to accomodate it by my own particular industry t If 
t* accomodate man and beast, heaven and earth 
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beyond me y ji is not possible. What consequence then fol- 
lows: or, cao there be any other thau this: If I seek an in* 
terest of mj^owo detached from that of others, 1 seek an in- 
teiest which is chimerical, and which can never have existence. 
How then must I determine ? Have i no interest at all? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to. no purpose. But why 

00 interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate* 
and detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and 
the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince me t 
that the thing is somewhere at least possible. * .How, then, am. 

1 assured that it is not equally true of man ? Admit it ; and 
what follows? If so, then honor and justice are my interest ; 
t^en the wholt train of moral virtues are my interest ; with- 
out some portion of which, not even thieves can maintain 
society. 

But, farther still ; I stop not here ; f pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass. 
from. my own stock, my own neighborhood* my own. nation,. 
tp the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to them all; by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
(feat common nature of which we all participate J 

Again : I must have food and clothing. W ithout a prop? 
er genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, in 
this view, to the very earth itself ? to the distant sun, from. 
whose beams 1 derive vigor ? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times aiufc 
seasons ever uniformly pass oo ? Were this order, once con-, 
founded, I could not probably survive a moment ; so abso-- 
lutely do I depend on this common general welfare. What, 
then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue into piety ?. Not 90*. 
ty honor and justice, and what I owe to man, is ray interest: 
but gratitude also, acquiescence, reeignajipn, adoration, a nn> 
all I owe to this great polity, and its great* Governor 014$ 
common Parent. H^tuue. 

^HB INJUSTICE Of AN UNCHABITJABJ-W SFIBIT. 

A suspicious uncharitabl spirit is not only incoosist* 
mi with aU social virtfce and happiness, but it ». also, m 
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feelfi unreasonable and unjust. Id order to form sound 
opinions concerning, character* aod actions, two things are 
-especially requisite, information* and' impartiality. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavorably, are commonly 
destitute of. both. Instead; ot possessing or eveo requiriug,. 
full information, the grounds on which they proceed are fre- 
quently the most slight and frivolous. A tale r perhaps, 
which the idle have invented, the inquisitive bare listened to,. 
and the credulous have propagated ; or a real incident which 
rumor, fry carrying along, has exaggerated and disguised, 
supplies them with materials o£ confident assertion, and de* 
cisive judgment. Erout an action ibey presently look into 
the heartland infer the motive. This supposed motive they 
conclude to be the ruling principle ; aud pronounce at once 
concerning the whole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity aad to 
sound reason, than such precipitate judgments. Any raao 
nrlio attends to what passes within, himself, may. easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and 
what a variety of circumstances must be takin into the ac- 
count, ia order to estimate it truly. No single instance of 
conduct whatever, is sufficient to determine it As from 
one worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to con- 
clude a person to be free from all vice ; so from one which 
is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to- infet that the author 
of it is without conscience, and without merit.. If we ki.iw. 
ail the attending, circumstancesy it might appear ia an ex- 
cusable light; nay perhaps under a commendable form.-^ 
The motiwes of the actor, may have been entirely diffeient 
from those whiok we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
Kim impelled by bad design r he may have been prompted 
by conscience aud mistaken principle, admitting the ac- 
tios to have, been ip every view criminal, he may have been 
Hurried into it through inadvertency and surprise. He may 
have sincerely repented - r and the virtuous principle may 
Have now. regainedJta fuH vigor. Pei hap* this was the cor- 
oer of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay open to the in- 
cursions, of temptation ;. while the other avenues of. his heart 
were firmly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident,, that no part of. the government 
ef temper deserves attention more, than to keep our muula* 
fure from uncharitable prejudices, aud open to candor ac& 

a 2- . 
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jmanity in judging of others. The worfit consequeoe& 
jth to ourselves and. to society, follow from the opposite 
nxit • JBLAiiu. 

SECTION IV; 

tilt tflSFOBTUJNBS OF MEN MOSTLY CHA^GfiXBli O* 
frtf£MS£^VES. 

Wb find man placed in a world, where he has by no* 
pans the disposal of the events that happen* Calamities 
metimeg bafal the worthiest and. the best, whj< bit is no* 
their power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, 
t to acknowledge, and, to submit to the high, band of; 
avcn. For such, visitation* of' tria] many good and. 
>e reasons can be assigned, which the present subject leads- 
not to discuss.. But though those unavoidable calara- 
s make a part, yet they make not the chief, part, ot the 
ations and sorrows that distress human life. A muk 
de of evils beset us, for the source of which we must 
i to another quarter* No sooner has any thing in* the- 
th, or in the circumstances of men,, gone cross to their - 
, than they begin to talk of th. unequal distribution ofr 
:ood things of this life ; they envy the condition of oth-. 
they repine at their owti lot, and fret, against the Ruler* 
te worlds 

dl of these sent in?' nts, one man pines under a broken? 

itution. But let us ask him, whether lie can fairly and; 

itry, assign no cause for this but the. uoknowi* decree. 

eaven ?, Has he duly valuer' the blessing of, healthy 

lwajs observed the rule* of virtue'. and* sobriety ? Ifag, 

n moderate in his lite and temperate iu all his .pleas^. 

If now he is only paying the price of his. former*. 

>s his forgotten indulgences, Jtes he any titJe to com-- 

as if he were suffering unjustly ? Were we to-survejc/ 

unbers of sickness and distress, we should often fi id; 

copied with the victims of intemperance and .sensunt*. 

\: with the children of vicious, indolence and shtlu 

1 the thousands who languish there, we should find, 

^portion of innocent sufferers to-be smalb/ We- 

see^ fadr»d youth, premature old age. and the pros-* 

fta ui^wery prave, to bz *ha portion of nmhitudeg^ 

m *&£ ^QfhRifimz brought those evils on thenar 
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fcelves; while yet these martyrs of vice aDd folly, have lite 
assurance to arraigu the hard fate of man, and to " fret against 
tbeLoVd." 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another kinder 
if the injustice oi.the world ; of die poverty which you suf- 
fer and the discouragement under which you labor"; of the 
crosses and disappointments of which your life has beeo 
doomed to be fall. Before you give too much scope to j our. 
discontent, Irt me desire ) ou to reflect imparted fy upon ) our 
past train of hfe.. Have not sloth, or prid% or ill temper,, 
or sinful passions, misled you Often from the path of sound 
and wise conduct ? Have you unit been wanting to yourselves 
in improving those opportunities which providence offered 
you, for betteriog and advancing your state ? If. you hare 
Chosen to indulge your humor, or your taste, in the gratifi- 
cations of indolence or pleasure, can you complain because 
others, in preference to you, have obtained those advantages 
■which natural}) belong to useful labors, and. honorable pur- 
suits? Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
whicll your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your lite ; tainted, perhaps, 
your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or m?ik 
you into neglect ? It is an old saying, that every mau is the 
artificer of his own fortune in the world.. It is certain, that 
the world seldom turns wholly against a» mane unless through 
his own fault. * KeHgion is,*' in general, " profitable unto 
all things." Virtue, diligence, tod, industry, joined with 
good temper and prudence, have ever been found the surest, 
toad to prosperity ;. and Vfcere men fail of attaining it, their 
"want of success is far oftener owing; to their having deviated 
from that road, than to f heir having encountered insupera- 
ble bars in it Some,, by being too artful, forfeit the repu- 
tation of probity.. Some, by. being too .open, are accounted 
to fail in prudence.. &thers,\ by. being fickle and change- 
able, are distrusted by all.. The case commonly is, that 
men seek to ascribe their disapjmiotmentsto any cause, rath- 
er than- to their own misconduct^ and when «they can devise 
Ho other caiise, they lay tliem to the charge of Providence, 
Their folly leads, them- into* vices;: their vices into misfor- 
tunes ; and in their misfortunes they lmirmuc against Prov- 
1deii< e.^ - Phey are doubly unjust towards their Creator. 
JjMheir frosgerity, they are »£t to ascribe tiieir succeai t#» 
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their ewndiligence, rather than to Ins blessing ; and in tik&s? 
adversity, they impute tliei^disirasses to. his providence, not 
to their own misbehavior. Whereas, the truth is the very 
xe verse of this., " Every good aud every perfect gift cometh 
from above; 9 ' and. of. evil and misery;, niaa is. the author to- 
fairnselL r ■ 

When from the condition of individuals, we loot abroad > 
to the public state of. the world* we meet with more proofs 
of the truth of thia assertion- We see greatsodetiea of men 
torn in pieces by intestine dissentione, tumults, audi civil com— 
icotiona. We see mighty armies going forth, ia formidable-: 
array, against each other, to cover tlie earth with blood* aud- 
io fill the air with the cries of widows and orphans. Sad. 
evils these are, to which this miserable world, is^ ex posed .=^> 
But are these evils> 1 beseech you,, to- be imputed to God 1 
Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, 
or who filled the peaceful, city with massacres aud blood? 
Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of men's vi- 
olent and disorderly passions ?. Are they not clearly to be 
traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the quarrels . 
of the great; and to the turbulence of the people ? Lei us laj 
them entirely out of the account, ia thinking of, providence f. 
and let us think only of tlie w foolishness of mati.V Did man 
control his passions, and form, his conduct according to the 
dictates of wisdom, humanity, and' virtue, the earth would 
so longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human societies 
would live in order, -harmony and peace., la those scenes of 
nischief and violence which filled the world, lot man behold, . 
with shame, the picture of his vices, his- ignorance and folly. 
Let him be humbled by the mortifying view of his own pe*~ 
TOiseuess*; but let not his " heart fret against the Lord.'V>> 



section r: 

ON' BISJNXERESTEI* FRIENDSHIP.. 

Fadx informed that certain &reek writers (ohilosopbers^ 
ft seems, in tlie opinion of their countrymen), have advanced 
some very extraordinary- positions relating to friendship ; as, 
indeed, what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses 
have sol tortured with their bQplnstry}?; 
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< Fhe authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
I'Ofi] entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them : and, as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth his solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it is a 
weakness they contend, anxiously to involve himself iu the 
coocerns of others. J They recommend k also in all connec- 
tions of this kind, to hold< the bands of union extremely; 
loose; so as. always to have it ia one's, power to straiten or; 
relax them, as circumstances and situations shall render most 
expedient, Tfyey add, as a capital article of their dactrine^ 
tliat, Mo live exempt from cares, is. an essential ingredient 
to constitute human happiness; but an ingredient, however,, 
vhich he, who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, iu 
irhich he has tio necessary ami personal interest, must never 
kepe to possess.'} 

1 have hem told- likewise,, thai there is-enbther set of pre* 
teuded philosophers, of the game country, whose tenets, con- 
cerning tliia subject, are of astiU more illiberal and ungener- 
ous cast,/ 

The proposition they attempt to establish, is, that " friend- 
ahip is an affair of self-interest entirely ; and that the prop-v 
•r motive for engaging in h>, is not hi order to graufy the 
kind and benevolent affections, but for the benefit of thai 
assistance and support which is to be derived from the con? 
nettion. / Accordingly they assert, that those persons are 
most disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliauces of tbi$. 
kind, who axe lea?t qualified by nature or -fortune, to depend 
r$pon their own strength and power :. the weaker sex, for in- 
stance, being generally more inclined. to eBgagein friendships, 
than, the male part of our species ; and those who are de- 

Sressed by indulgence,, or laboring under misfortunes, thai) 
ie wealthy and the prosperous. / 
Excellent and obliging 6ages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly affections from the moral world, would? 
be like extinguishing the sua in the natural : each of them, 
being the source of the best and most grateful, satisfactions 
that Heaveu has conferred on the sons of men. But I 
should be glad to know, what the real value of this boasted' 
exemption from csre, which they promise their disciples, 
justly amounts to ? an exemption flattering to self love, t 
confess ; but which, upon many occurrences in human life 
^bou!4 be rejected wUh the utmost dtdaia. ;For -noUik^, 
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surely, can be more inconsistent with a well poised and ma*- 
ly spirit, than to decline engaging hi any laudable action, or 
to be discouraged frooi persevering ia it, by an apprehension, 
of the trouble and solicitude, with which it may probably be 
attended, * Virtue, herself, indeed, ought to be totally re- 
nounced, if it be right to avoid every possible means that 
niay be productive of uneasiness ;. for who, that is actuated 
by her principles, can observe the conduct of an opposite 
character, without being affected with some degree of secret 
dissatisfaction ? / Are not the just, the brave, and the good, 
necessarily exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike, 
and aversion, when they respectively meet with instances of 
fraud* or cowardice* or of villainy ? It is an essential prop* 
erty of every well constituted mind* to be affected with pain, 
or pleasure, according to the nature of those moral appear- 
ances that present themselves to observation. 9 

If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true, 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature } what just 
leasoa can. be assigned, why the sympathetic suffering? which 
may result from friendship, should be a* sufficient induce- 
ment for banishing that generous affection tVom the human 
breast ? * Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will remain, L do not say between roan and brute^ 
but between- man and a mere inanimate clod. Away then 
with those austere philosophers,, who. represent virtue as 
hardening the soul against all the " softer impressions of hu- 
aianh) l^The fact,, certainly, is mu:h otherwise. A truly 
good man is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of 
tender sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or- 
shriuks with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his 
friend. Upon the whole, then, it may t airly foe concluded,, 
that, as w the case of virtue, so ia that of friendship, those 
painful sensations,, which may sometimes be produced by 
the oije, a£ wH as by the other, arc equally insufficient 
grounds for excluding; either of them from taking possessioa 
of our bosoms; * , ' ' " 

'1 hey wbo in&fot that **• utility is the first and : prevailing 
motive which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendship* J* appear to me to. divest the association of ito 
most amiable and en^agitog. priuripte.. For to a m'md right- . 
ry dispose*.!, it is not s* much the ben fits received* as the . 
flfectiouate zeal from which they flow, that gives theofetfeeu: 
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tost and most valuable recotmneudation. * It is so far indeed 
from being verified by fact, that a sense of our wante is the 
original cause of forming these amicable alliances; that, oil 
the contrary, it is observable,, that none have been more dis- 
tinguished in ' their friendships than those, whose power and ' 
opulence, but above all, whose superior virtne, (i much 
firmer support) have raised them above every necessity of 
baviiig recourse to the assistance of others ? 

The true distinction then, in the question is, that " al- 
though friendship is certainly productive of utHity, yet 
utility is not the primary motive of friendship." Those 
selfish sensualists, therefore, who lulled in the lap of lux- 
ury, presume to maintain the reverse, have surely no - 
claim to attention as they are neither qualified by re- 
flection, nor experience, to be competent judges of the * 
•subject. 

is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would do- 
libei ately accept of all the wealth, and all the affluence this 
world can bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of 
his being unconnected with a single mortal whom he tould 
love, or by whom he should be beloved ? This would *>e to 
lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, who amidst per* 
petual suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable da) s a 
stranger to every tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded 
from the heartfelt satisfactions of friendship. 

MelmotKs translation of Cicero's Lcelius. 



SECTION VI. 

»N THE IMMORTALITY OF TUB SOUC. 

t was yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend^* 
woods and lost myself in it very agreeably, as 1 was running 
over in my mind, the several argunrents that establish this 
great point; which is the basis of morality, and the source 
of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys, that- can arise in 
the heart of a reasonable creature. . 1 considered thoec sev- 
eral proofs drawn. 

First, from the nature of the soul itself, and particularly 
its immateriality ; which, though not absolutely necessary 
to the eternity of its duration, has, i think, beeu evinced to 
almost a demonstration* * 
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Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as, particular- 
jy, from ite love of existence; its horror of annihilation ; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
which follows upon the commission of vice. 
. Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose 
justice, goodness^ wisdom, and veracity are att concerned ia 
this point/ 

But among these* and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the per- 
petual progress of the soul, to its perfection, without a pos- 
sibility of ever arriving at it : which is a hint that 1 do not 
remember to have seen opened and improved by others 
who have written on tlvis subject, though it seems to me 
to carry a very great weight with iUj How can* it» enter 
into the thoughts of mats that tltf soul, which is capable of 
such immense perfections* and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eten ity, shall fall away iuto nothing, almost 
as scon as it is crcued ? Are such abilities made for no 
purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never pas- : in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of \ and weir he to live ten thousand more! 
Would hi the same thing he is at present./ Were a human 
soul thus at a stand in her accomplishments ; were he i fac* 
uM(3 to be full blown, and incapalle of further enlarge- 
ments ; I could imagine she might fall away insensibly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation But can we be- 
lieve a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress of im* 
provements, and travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having just looked abroad into the works of its Crea* 
tor, and made a few discoveries of his infinite go odne c s, wis- 
dom a>td power, must perish at her first setting out, and ia 
•the very beginning of her iiiqiunes ? ) 

A man, considered only in his present state, seems sent in- 
to tire world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor; and immediately quits his post to 
make room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life* 
but to deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, whtch are formed for our use, and can 
finish their business fi\* ft short life./ The ^ilk worm, af*er 
having spun her ta?\;-4ays her e&r? and dins'. But a 4uan 
cannot take in hi« lull measure of faicwledgo, has not time 
*r> subdue his prions, establish his soul in virtue, ajgd cxwne 
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tip to the perfection of his nature, before lie fa harried off 
the stage. Would an infinitely wise beiog make such glo- 
rious creatures for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in - 
the production of such abortive intelligences, such short lived 
reasonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are not 
to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be gratified ?V 
Bow can we find that wisdom which shines through all his 
works in the formation of man, witliout looking on this world 
as only a nursery for the next ; and without believing that 
the several generations of rational creatures, which rise op 
and disappear in such quick successions, are only to receive 
their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be • 
transplanted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to all eternity ?/ 

There is not in my opinion,- a more pleasing and trium- 
phant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual pro- 
gress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of its ua- 
tuie, without ever' arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going- on from strength to strength ; to consider 
that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glory, 
and brighten to all eternity ; that she wilt still be adding vir- 
tue to virtue, . and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition, which is 
natural to the miod of man./ Nay- it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautify- 
iog in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration of the progress of » 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish ail 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior./ That 
cherub, which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
rery well that the period will come about in eternity, when 
tf>e human bouI shall be as perfect as he himself now is; nay, 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection 
as much as she now falls short of it It is true, the higher 
nature still advances, and by that means preserves his dis- 
tance and superiority in the scale of being ; but he knows 
that, how high soever the station is -of which he stands pos- 
sessed at present, the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it : and shine forth in the same dejrree of glory./ 

With what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
•Jeto oirr own souls, where therfc arc such hidden stores <■ 
I 
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tirtue and knowledge, such inexbausted sources of perfec- 
tion ! We know not vet what we shall be; nor will it ever 
enter into the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will 
foe always in reserve for him. / The soul, considered with 
its Creator, is like oae of those mathematical lines, that may 
cjraw nearer to another for all eternity without a possibility 
of touching it : and can there be a thought so transporting, as 
to consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to him, 
who is the standard not only of perfection, but of hap- 

' . ADDISOIT. 



CHAPTER V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

s 

THE SEASONS. 

Amotco the great blessings and wonders of the creatieir, 
may be classed the regularities of times and seasons. Imme- 
diately after the flood, the sacred promise was made to man, 
(hat seed time^ and harvest, cold and heat, summer aud win- 
ter, day and night, should continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some usetul and agreeable 
alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life arises from 
these natural changes : nor are we less indebted to them for 
many of its solid comforts./ It has been frequently the task 
of the moralist and poet, to mark, in polished ^periods, the * 

£ articular charms and conveniences of every change ; and, 
>deed, such discriminate observations upon natural variety, 
cannot be undelightful; since the blessing which every month 
* brings • along with it* is a fresh instance of the wisdom and 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of the 
year. We glow as we contemplate; we feel a propensity to 
adore, whilst we enjoy. i In the time of seed sowiag, it is 
tyt season of confidence; the grain which the husbaudman 
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trusts to the bosom of die earth, shall haply yield its seve 

fold rewards. Spring presents as with a scene of lively ex 

ptctation. That which was before sows, begins now to dig 

cover signs of successful vegetation. The laborer observe 

the change, and anticipates the harvest ; he watches the pro 

§ress of nature, and smiles at her influeuce : while the ma 

of contemplation walk* forth with the evening, amidst tin 

fragrance of flowers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns t< 

his cottage till darkness closes the scene upon his eye/ The; 

cometh the harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and th 

granaries of nature are loaded with the means of life, evei 

to a luxury of abundance. The powers of language ar< 

unequal to the description of this happy season. It is th 

carnival of nature : sun and shade, coolness and quietude 

cheerfulness and melody, love and gratitude, unite to rende 

every scene of 6Ummer delightful. / The division of ligr 

and darkness is one of the kindest efforts of Omnipotec 

Wisdom. Day and night yield us contrary blessingB ; and 

at the same time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre t< 

the delights of both. Amidst the glare of day, and busth 

of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst the gloom of darknee: 

how could we labor ?/ 

How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division 
The hours of right are adapted to activity: and those o 
darkness, to rest. Ere the day Jis passed, exercise and na 
ture prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that tb 
moroiug returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile; 
Thus eveiy season Has a charm peculiar to itself; and ever; 
moment affords some interesting inndvation. / 

MELMOTfl. 

SECTION II. 

i 

THE CATARACT OF NIAGARA, IN CANADA, NORTH AM ERIC 

s 

This amazing fall of water is made by the river St. La ' 
rence, in its passage from Lake Erie into the lake On i 
rio. , The St.' Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in 1 i 
world ; and yet the whole of its waters is discharged [ 
this place, by a faM bf a hundred and fifty feet perpenc 1 ; 
uiar. It is not easy to bring the imagination to con ; 
p6nd to the greatness of the tceoe./ A river extrerc ; 
deep and rapid, and that serves to drain the waters of I 
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lother, we at last sa^ ourselves all together ia the most 
agnificeot part.of tfre caveraJ' 

SECTION IV* 

*8E GBpTTO OF A** IFAROS CONTINUED- 

" Our Ctndtes being now all lighted up, and the whole 
lace completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre- • 
mted with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene* 
'he whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass* 
et solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the 
>fty and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed 
ith spars ; arid the whole presented the idea of a magnific- 
ent theatre ilia initiated with an immense profusion of lights, f 
"he floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several places, 
lagnificest columns,. thrones, altars, and other objects, ap- 
±ared, as if nature had designed to mock the curiosities 
* art. Our voices, upon speaking, or singing, were re- 
nibled to an astonishing loudness; and upon the firing of 
gun* the noise and reverberations were almost deafening.—/ 
the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
about fifteen feet high, (hat, in some measure, itsem- 
d an aliar; from which taking the hint, we caused mass 
be celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up 
>uud tlie altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many oth- 
natural objects represented the customary ornaments of 
i rite, r 

' Below even this spacious grotto there seemed another 

era ; down which 1 ventured with my former mariner, 

descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at 

arrived at a small spot of level ground where the bottom 

eared different from that of the amphitheatre, being com* 

sd of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and* in which I 

ist a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, 

ibove, the .most beautiful chrystals were formed ; one of 

:h, particularly, resembled a table / Upon our egreat 

i this amazing cavern, we perceived a Greek inscrip* 

, upon a rock at the mouth, but so obliterated by time. 

we could not read it distinctly. It seemed to import 

one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had come 

r $ but whether he penetrated into die depths of the 
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cwcfn, he docs not think fit to inform us.** This accom 
of so ^ beautiful and s£i ikin* a scene, may serve to give i 
some idea of^tbe subterraneous wonders of nature. v_ 

GOfcDBMlTH. 

SECTION T. 

EA&TH1&17AKE AT CAT AN A. 

One of the. earthquakes, most particularly described i 
hist© 17, is that which happened in the year 1093;. the dams 
ges oi which were chiefly felt in ;Sicily, but its motion m 
perceived in Germany, France, and England. } It extend 
to a circumference of lwo thousand six hundred leagues 
chiefly affecting the seacoasts and great rivers ; more pel 
Xcervable also upon the htouutains than in the valltes. ' Its m< 
tioos wore so rapid, thai peivons who lay at 'their leu^il 
were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling billow. { ih 
walls were dashed from their foundations; and no fewer tha 
fifty four cities, with an. incredible number of villages, wtr 
either destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Cataus 
in particular, was utterly overthrown. A trajejler, who wa 
00 his way thither, perceived at the distance <&aome miles 
a black cloud* like nigtnV hanging over the place> The *ea 
all of a sudden began to roar; Mount J&tua to send fortl 
great spires of flame; and soon after a shock ensued, with 1 
noise as if all the artillery in the world had been at once dn 
charged./ Our traveller, being obliged to alight instants 
felt himself raised a foot from the gvound ; and turning i! i 
eyes to the city, he with amazement saw uothing but a (hie j 
cloud of dust iu the air./ .The birds flew about aatoiiighe< 
the sun was darkened ; the beasts rati howling from, the nil' 
and although the shock did not continue above three minut j 
yet near nineteen thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily p ■ 
fched in the ruins. Oatana, to which city the describe* v \ 
travelling, seemed tlie principal scene of ruin ; its place oj | 
was to* be found ; and not a footstep ot its former mago . 
ceoce was to beseen.remaauiugv goldsmith 

SECTION VI. 

CREATtO^. 

. "ftf the progress of the Divine worfcs and goyerner I 
thece asrored a period, ia which tins, earth was, to be ™ 1 
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into existence. Whcu the signal moment, predestined from 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might ; mid 
wni> a word created the world. What an 'illustrious mo- 
ment was that, when, horn nonexistence, their sprang at once 
into being, this \ nighty globe, on which so many millions of 
creatures now dweill^No preparatory measures were re- 
quired. No long circuit of means was employed. 4 - «4e 
spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it stood fast — 
The earth was at first without torn*, and void ; and dark- 
ness was on the face of the deep;" The Almighty survey- 
ed the dark abyss ; and fixed bouuds4o the several divisions 
of nature. He said, "Let there ' be. tight ; and there was 
light*^ Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The 
mountains rose; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon 
began their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed 
the ground, i he air, the earth, and the waters, were stored 
with their respective inhabitants. At last, man was made 
•iter the image of God.^ He appeared walking with coun- 
tenance erect; and received his Creator's benediction, as the 
lord of this new world. The Almighty beheld his work 
when it was finished; and pronounced it good. Superior 
beingB saw with wonder this new accession to existence.— 
" The morning stars sang together; and ail the suns uf God 
shouted for joy." ■. f bi**ik. 

SECTION vii; 

Oil GHA&1TT. , 

■ ' > 

Charity is the same with benevolence v or love; and is 
rfe term uniformly employed vn the New T< stamen;, to 
, denote all the good affections which we ought to hear to-, 
wards one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of 
general benevolence, floating in tfie head, and leaving the 
heart, as speculations too often do, untouched and cold. — 
Neither is it confined to that indola it good nature, which 
makes us rest satisfied with being free, .from inveterate mal- 
ice, or ill will to our fellow creatures without prompting as 
to be of service to qnyr*True charity is an active princi- 
ple. It is not properly a single virtue; but a disposition 
residing in the heart, as a fountain whence all (he virtue* of 
benignity,' candor, forbearance, generosity* -compassion, aiid 
»»— raUtj > flow, as so, many native streams. < From general 
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good will to all, it extends its influence particularly to tboie 
with whom we stand in nearest connection, and who are di- 
rectly within the sphere of our good offices.^ From the 
country or community to which we belong, it descends to 
the smaller associations of neighborhood, relations and 
friends; and spreads itself oyer the whole circle of social 
and domestic life. 1. mean not that it imports a promiscuous 
uodutinguisbiqg affection, which gives every man an equal 
title to ctur love. Dharky, if we should endeavor to carry 1 
it so far, would be tendered an impracticable virtue ; and 
would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting the 
heart. A True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the 
distinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us* • 
It reserves our esteem for good men, aud our complacency 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgiveness, 
humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 4 
universal candor, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gen- 
tleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners^ It 
prompts corresponding sympathies with them who rejoice, - 
and them who weep, it teaches us to slight and despise no < 
man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the protect- 
or of the oppressed, the reconciler of differences, the inter- 1 
eessorfor offenders. It Is faithfulness in the friend, public 
spirit in the magistrate, equity aud patience in the judge, 
moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the subject.^ In 
parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is reverence 
and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social life. It 
is the sua that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. It is 
* like the dew of Hertnou, 5 * says the Psalmist, "and ttye dew 
that descendeth on the mountains of Zion, where the liord 
commaudeth the blessing, eveu life for evermore." 

it WiAifi.. 

SECTION VIII. 

1ROSPERITY 18 REDOUBLED TO A GOOD MAN. 

None but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. Tbey bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uucorrupted mind. They stop 
at the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure k converted iuto pain. They are !**■-- 
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ro to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice 
d all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. White 
>tous indulgence enervates both the body aud the* mind, 
rity and virtue heighten all the powers of human frui- 
n.> 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has do share* 
tie selfish gratifications of the bad, are hath narrow io 
at circle, and short in iheir duration* But prosperity is 
ioubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. it is 
lected back upon him from every one wham he makes 
ppy, In the intercourse of domestic affection, in the at- 
:hment of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem 
i good will of all who know iiim, he sees blessings omitt- 
ed round him, on every side*? a When the ear hiard me> 
?n it blessed me ; and when the eye saw me, it give wit- 
3s to me ;• because I delivered the poor that cried, \he fa- 
rless and him that had none to help him. The blessing 
him that was ready to perish came upon me, and I caused 
; widow's heart to sing with joy. 1 was eyes to the blind, 
1 feet< was 1 to the hme : 1 was a* father io the poor*; ' 
1 the cause which 1 knew not, 1 searched outMifr Thus, 
ile the righteous man flourishes like a tree planted by the 
?rs of water, he brings forth also his fruit in its seasou z 
that fruit he brings forth, not for himself alone. He 
uishes, not like a tree io some solitary <tesert$ which scat- 
its blossoms to the wind, and communicates neither fruit 
shade to any living thing ; but like a tree in the midst of 
nhabited country, which to some alio ids friendly shelter, 
thers, fruit; which is not only admired by all for hs 
ity, but blessed by the traveller for the shade, and by 
taiugry, for the sustenance it batii given* * 

BLAiR, 

SECTION IX. 

ON THE BEAUTIES OP THE PSALMS. 

reatness confers no exemption from the cares anJ> 
ws of Hie : its share of them frequently bears a mel- 
i>ly proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch 
srael experienced. He sought in piety, that peace 
l he could not find in empire ; and alleviated the div- 
ides oj' atab, wit{) the exorcises of devotion. His 
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invaluable Psalms convey those comforts to others which 
they afforded to himself * Composed upon particular occa- 
sions, yet designed for general use : delivered out as services 
for Israelites under the Law, yet no less, adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of Christians under the Gospel ; they present 
religion to us in the most engaging dress ; communicating 
truths which philosophy could never investigate, in a style 
which poetry can never equal ; while history is made the 
vehicle of prophecy, and creation lends all its charms to 
paint the glories of redemption. > Calculated alike to profit 
and to please, they inform the understanding, elevate the af- 
fections, and entertain the imagination, Indited under the 
influence of him, to whom all hearts are known, and all* 
events foreknown, (hey suit mankind in all situations; grate 
ful as the mauua which descended from above, and conform- 
ed itself to every palate./ 

The fairest productions of human wit, after a few perusals, 
like gathered flowers 'wither in our handstand lose their fra- 
grancy : but these unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, btiil more and more beautiful ; 
their bidom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odors are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them again; 
and he who tastes them ofienest, will relish them best.5 

And now couhl the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasures ia reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would noj. fear the loss of his la- 
bor. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of hfe, the din of politics, and the noise of foIJ\.— 
Vatrity and vexation flew away for a season ; care af*d dis- 
quietude came not near hfe dwelling. He arose, fresh as the 
morning, to his task ; the silence of the night invited him 
to pursue it ; and he cat* truly say, that fowl and rest were 
not preferred before it.l Every psalm improved infinite ly 
upon his acquaintance with it, and no one give him uneasi- 
ness but the last : for then he grieved that 1m work was 
done. Happier hours than those which have l»een spent io 
these meditations on the songs of Sion, he nev^r expects t* 
see in tfijs world. Very pleasantly -'did they pass ; they 
moved smoothly and swiftly along : for when thus enga^d, 
he counted no time. 'Phey are gone, biU they fave'left a 
relish aud a fragrance upon the mind ; and the remembrance 
of them b sweet. } hob — 



SECTION X. 

CHARACTER OP ALFRED, KIN© 0F ENGLAND. 

The merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, may with advantage, be set in opposition to -that of any 
monarch or citizen, which the aunals of any age, or any na- 
tion, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 

- model of that perfect character, which, under the denomin- 
ation of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, thai 
in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so happily 

■ were all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they 
blendid ; and so powenuRy did each prevent the other from 
exceeding its proper bounds. * 

He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate persever- 
ance, with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice* 
with the greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, 
with the greatest affability of deportment ; the highest ca- 1 
parity and inclination for science, with the most shining tal- 
ents ror action. » 

Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a production of 
her skill should be set in the "fairest light, had bestowed on 
him all bodily accomplishments; vigor of limbs, dignity of 
shupe and air, ami a pleasant, engaging, and open counte- 
nance. By living in that barbarous age he was deprived of 
historians worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we 
wish to see him delineated in more lively colors, and with 
more particular strokes, that we might -at least perceive 
some of those sm^ll specks and bit mishes, from which, as a 
.man, it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. ' 

HUM$. 

6ECTI6N XI. 

OHARACTER OP QUEEIt ELIZABETH. 

There are few personages in history, who have beei^ 
more exposed to the ealurany of enemies, and the adula- 
tion of friends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there 
scarcely is any, whose reputation has been more certainty* 
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determined by the unanimous consent of posterity* The 
miusual length of her administration, and the strong fea» 
lures of her character, were able to overcome all prejudices; 
aoxl, obliging her detractors to abate mncb of their inveo 
tivek, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics , have, 
al last, in spite of political factious and what » more, of 
Xeligious animosities, produced a uniform judgment with 
regard to her conduct./ tier vigor, her constancy, her 
magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and address, are 
aliowtd to merit the highest praises; and appear not to 
hfcve been surpassed by any person who ever filled a throne ; 
a conduct teas rigorous, leas imperious, more sincere, more 
indulgent to her people, would have been requisite to fens 
a perfect character. By the force of her mind she con* 
t^plltd all her more active, and stronger Qualities ; and pre- 
vented them from mooing into excess, t tiei heroism was 
exempted from all temerity ; her frugality from avaricef 
feer friendship from partiality; her enterprise from turbu> 
lency and a vain ambition. She guarded not herself, with 
«qu*l care or equal success, from less infirmities ; the rival- 
•hip of beauty, the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love* 
and the sallies of anger.? 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally 
an her temper aud on her capach yt , Endowed with a great 
command over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled at* 
aendaocy over the people. Few sovereigns of England sue* 
ceeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances; and 
none ever conducted the government with sach uniform sua* 
eess and felicity, J Though unacquainted with the practice 
of toleration, the true secret for managing religious factions, 
she preserved her people by her superior prudence, from 
those confusions in which theological controversy had in- 
volved all the neighboring nations; and. though her eoemi<a 
were the most powerful princes in Europe, the most active* 
the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, she wag able, by 
her vigor, to ma^e deep impressions on their state; her 
awn greatness meanwhile remained untouched and uniav 
paired./ 

The wise ministers and brave men who flourished during 
her reign, share the praise of her success ; but instead of 
lessening the applause due to her, they nwke great addi- 
tion to it* The? owed, all ot them, their advancement. 
&> her choice ; they were supported by her ©eastamcy 
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With all their ahiHty, they were never abfe to: acquire all 
endue ascendancy over her. f la her frtolly, in her court) 
lo her kingdom, vheTemsiaed cquaBy mistress. The force 
of her tender passion was. great over her, hot the force of 
her mind was auil superior: and the combat which bet 
Victory Visibly oost her, ;semu only to display the firm* 
ftess of her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitioaa 
eeutimeots. t \ i ■ 

The fame of this, princess, though it has surmounted the 
fyrejudkes.both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still expo** 
ed to another prejudice, which is more durable, because 
more natural; and which, according to -the different views 
lb wti'teh we survey her, la capawte either of exalting beyond 
waasure, or dimwwbiqg, the lustre of her character. Thai 
prejudice as founded oo the consideration of her eex.*-» 
When we coatemAdte her as a woman, we are apt to be 
•truck with the highest admiration of her qualities' and ex* 
tensive capacity $ but we are also apt to require some more 
aoftness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some 
wl those amiable weaknesses, by which her sex is distinguish- 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit* is, to lay 
aside all these considerations, and to* consider her merely as 
a rational being, placed in^ authority, aad intrusted with the 
^ovemoieDtof laanJrifld. J ,*xm%. 

;• SECTION XII* v 

«. 

OK TUB OTiAVERT OF VICEr 

• . t 

Vera slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
atnder wtridh H brings the sinner, to circumstances of exter- 
nal fortune. One of the favorite character* of liberty , in 
the independence it l)estows. 'He who is tnil) a freeman, is 
above all setvile compliances, and abject subjection » He is 
able to rest uporv himself: and while he regards his superiors 
With proper deference, neither debases himself by cringing 
to them, iror is 'tempted to purchase their favor by dishonor- 
able means. But the sinner has forfeited every privilege of 
tliis nature.! His passions and Tlabits render him an absolute 
dependent on the wot Id, and the world's favor; on -the nn- 
certain goods of fortune and the fickle humors of men. For 
it is by these he subsists, and among these his l)appiness is 
~ tight j according as his passions determine him t<r pursue 
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pleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fand withja 
himself whence to draw enjoyments, hit only resource is in 
things without. His hopes and tears all hang upon the 
world, tie partakes in ail its^kissitudea ; and ia moved 
and shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
ajrictest 'sensed a slave to the world. '-.:-- 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on thd 
js'ukI, principles, of noble independences ^' Tbe«pr%bt mart 
^ satisfied from himself!" He despises not the advantages 
of fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With 
« moderate share of them he can be contented ; and content* 
|»ent is felicity* Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm tr£tiutbe providence 
and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile de» 
pendenee on other things^ He can wrap himself up in a 
good conscience, arid look forward, without terror to the 
change of the world. Let aliihiogs shift around him as they 

eease, he believes that by the Divine ordination, they shall 
i made to work together in the issue for his good ; and 
therefore, having much to hope from God, and httle to fear 
from the world, he can be easy in every state. One who 
possesses within himself such an establishment of mind it 
truly free/ But shall 1 call that man free, who has nothing 
that is his own, no property assured ; whose very heart is 
not his own, but rendered the appendage fjf external things, 
god the sport of fortune ? is that man free, l«t his outward 
condition be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passion* 
detain at their call whom they semi forth at their pleasure* 
to drudge and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the 
casualties of the world ?3!s he free, who must flatter and tie 
to compass his ends; who must bear with this man'sftaprice, 
and that man's scorn ; must profess friendship where he hates 
and respect where he contemns ; who* is not at liberty to 
appear in his own colours, iwr to speak his own sentiroeotg; 
who dares not to be honest, lest he should he poor ?£-Be- 
lieve it, no chains bind so hard, no fetteis are so heavy, 
as (those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treacherous 
world; no dependence is more contemptible than that under 
which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man, 
lies to the means of pleasure, gain or power. Yet this is 
Jhe* boasted liberty, which vice (promises,' as the reconu 
pense of setting, us free from the salutary restraints of v"~ 
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•ECTION XIIL 

TBB MAW €# IXTEeRITT. 

It win not take m&ch time to delineate the character 
aff the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, 
tod easily andentood. He is 'one, who makes it his con- 
aSaut rale to fallow tbe road of duty, according as the 
arord of God, and tbe voice of his conscience, point it out 
to him. He is not guided merely by affections, which 
may sometimes give the color of virtue to a loose and 
instable cbaracter.g The upright man is guided by a fixed 
principle of mind, which determines him to esteem noth- 
ing but what is honorable ; ant* to abhor whatever is base 
and unworthy, in moral conduct , Hence we find him ever 
tbe same ; at all times, the trusty friend, the affectionate re- 
lation, the conscientious man of business, the pious wor- 
shipper, the public spirited citizen^ He assumes no bop. 
rowed appearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for 
he acts no studied part ; but he is indeed what he appears 
to be, full of truth, candor, and humanity. In all bis pur* 
auits, he knows no path but the fair and direct one ; and 
would much rather fail of success, than attain it by re* 
proachfui means.|> He uever shows us a smiling countenance, 
while he meditates evil against us in his heart. He never 
praises us among our friends; and then joins in traducing hs 
among our enemies. We shall never find one part of his 
character at variance with another. In hie manners, he is 
simple and unaffected,* in all his proceedings, open and coav 
sfeteiit.fr blaia, 

SECTION XIV, 

ON GEITTLENESS. 

I bboin with distinguishing trie gentleness from pa*, 
shre tameness of spirit, add from unlimited compliance with 
the manners of others. That passive tameness, which sub- 
mits, without opposition, to every encroachment of tbe 
violent and assuming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but» 
oo the contrary, is destructive of general happiness, and or* 
fl —» fffcat unlimited complaisance, which, on every <foe*» 
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S0H, falh io with the opinions and manner? of others, k so* 
far from being a virtue, that it i* itself a vice, aod the pa- 
rent of many vices. It overthrows all steadiness of prin- 
ciple ; aod produces that sinful conformity with the work}, 
vrhich taints the whole character. In the present corrupted 
state of human manners, always to assent and to comply, ia 
the very worst maxim we can adopt it is impossible to 
support the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without 
opposing the world op various occasions, evea though we 
should stand alone. That gentleness therefore which be- 
longs to virtue* is to he carefully distinguisbed, from th£ 
mean spirit of cowards, and the fawning assent of sycophants. 
It renounces no Just right horn fear. It gives up no impor- 
tant truth from flattery. It is indeed not only consistent 
with a firm mind^but it necessarily requires a manly ipiri/t, 
and a fixed principle, io order to give it any real value.-r 
Upoo this solid ground only, the polish of gentleness ca/i 
with advantage be superinduced. 

ft stands opposed not to the most determined regard fojr 
virtue and truth, bui to harshness aod severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is, properly, that 
pari of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwill- 
ing to give pain to any of our brethren Compassiop 
prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents. 
us from retaliating their injuries* Meekness restrains oiur 
#ugry passions; candor ogr severe judgments. Gentleness 
corrects whatever is offensive in our maimers ; and by a con- 
stant train of humane attentions, studies to all jviate the bur* 
den of common misery. Its office, therefore, is extent 
jure. It k«ot, like some other virtues, called forth only on 
^peculiar emergencies ; but it is cootiouatiy in action, whea 
we are engaged io intercourse jrith men. It ought to form 
pur address, to regulate ouj* speech, and to difijuse itself over 
pur wboie behavior. 

We must not. however, confound this gentle "wisdons 
whit h is from, above," with that artificial courtesy, th^t 
studied smoothness of manners, which is learned in Uifi 
school of the world. Such accomplishments, the most friv- 
olous and empty may possess. Too often they are employ- 
ed by the artful, as a snare; too often affected by the haul 
and unfeeling as a cover to die baseness of their mind*r Wjt 
jpypt, at the sjpe tune, avoid observe Uge homage. 
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which, even in such instances, the world is constrained td 
pay to virtue. In order to render society agreed >K it is 
found necessary to assume somewhat, that may at least carry 
its appearance. Virtue is the universal charm. Even its 
shadow is courted, when the substance is wanting. The im- 
itation of its form has been reduced into an art; and, i» 
the commerce of life, the first study of all who would either 
gain the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to learn the 
speech, and to adopt the manners, of candor, gentleness, and 
humanity. But that gentleness which is the characteristic 
of a good man, has, Tike every other virtue, its seat in the 
heart ; and let me add, nothing except what flows from the 
beart, can render even external manners truly pleasing. For 
no assumed behavior can at all times hide the real character, 
tu that unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, 
there is a charm infinitely more powerful, than in ail the 
alndied manners of the most finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
Co rim who made us, and to the common nature of which 
we ail share, it arises from reflections on our own failings 
and wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the 
duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened and improved 
by principle. It is the heart which easily relents ; which 
feels for every filing that is humao ; and is backward and 
alow to inflict the least wound, ft is affable in its address, 
and mild in its demeanor ; ever ready to oblige, and witling 
to be obliged by other*; breathing habitttal kindness toward! 
friends, courtesy to strangers, lone suffering to enemies. It 
exercises authority with moderation; administers reproof 
With tenderness ; confers favors with ease and modesty: it 
is unassuming in opinion/ and temperate in zeal, It contends 
9ot eagerly about trifles ; slow to contradict, and still slower 
to blame; but profnpt to allay distention, and to restore 
peace. It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, 
Bor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others, ft delists 
Stove all thingB to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
thr falling tear, to sooth at least the grieving heart Where 
it has not the power or being useful, it u never burdensome. 
It *eeks to please rather than to shine, and dazzle; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents, or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it In a word, 
it is *'i*t spith and that tenure of manners, which the gwpel 
*6 t4u«* cigoi^ wbea ft cMDMods w fc « to bewr oee wotfe 
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«rti burdens ; to rejoice with tluwe who rejoice, and to weep 
wtih those who weep ; to please every one his neighbor for 
hi* good ; to be kind aod tender hearted ; to be pitiful and 
courteous; to support the weak, and to be patient towards 
milkmen* blai*. 



CHAPTER VI; 
PATHETIC PIECE*. 

SECTION L 

«ptIAIi AND EXECUTION OF THE EARL OF STRAlTOftW, WM# 

FELL A SACRIFICE TO THE VIOLENCE OF TW» TIMES, 

IN THfci EEIGN OP CHARLES THE FJitftT. 

The Earl of Strafford defended himself against the ae> 
cusations of the house of Commons, with all the presence 
of mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected 
from innocence and ability, if is children were placed be* 
aide htm, as he was thus defending his hie, and the cause of 
his royal master. After lie. had, in a long and eloquent 
speech, delivered without premeditation, confuted all the 
accusations of his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion :— 
«* Hut, my Lords, 1 have troubled you too long : longer thaa 
1 should have done, but for the sale* of . these dear pledget 
which a saint ia heaven has left me.* Upon this he paused; 
dropped a tear ; and looked upon his children ; and pro- 
reeded. «• What 1 forfeit for myFelf is a trifle; that mjr 

indiscretion* should reach my posterity, wounds me to the 
krart Pardon my infirmity. Something 1 should hare 
added, but I am not able : and therefore I let it pass. And 
now my Lords, for myself. I have long been taught,, that 
the afflictions of this life are overpaid by tbat>eternai weight 
ef priory, which awaits the innocent, *nd so, my Lords, 
*ven so, with die utmost tranquiliity, I submit myself to you* 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death, not my 
jrill, but thine, O God. be don? !" 
* H© etaqoeace aud- innocence induced iaostrjudf— '~ 
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pity, who were the. most zealous to condemn bhw. Tkt 
Ling hhuseii wmt to Uie house of bonis, and s^oke lor sotne 
. time in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, which had 
»hecn chained fox eleven years, was nan roused; and noth- 
ing but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He 
was condemned by both bouses of parliament ; aod nothing 
remained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of 
attainder. But in the presort commotions, the consent of the 
krn^ would very easily be dispensed with; an imminent dan- 
ger ni»ht attend hi* refusal. Charles however, who loved 
Straff«rd tend* rljv hesitated, aod setmed reluctant; trying 
every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
sipping the warrant for h«s execution. While he continued 
in this agitation of mind and state of suspense, his doubt* 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnanimity in the 
condemned loid. lie received a letter from that unfortunate 
aoWeroan, desiring fthat his life might be made a sacrifice tp 
•btaiu recqnptliatiun between the king and his people : add- 
ing that he was prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind 
there could be uo injury. This instance of noble generosity 
was but ill repaid by his master, who complied with his re- 
quest. He consented to sign the fatal bill by commission^ 
and Strafford was beheaded oa i ower hill ; behaving witb 
all that composed dignity of resolution, which was expected 
fcoiu his character. eow>s#m*. 

; \ SECTION IL 

49 EMINENT. IKSTABCJE OF T&J/C -FjO&TtTUftE OF SUffBt 

Ahij who have been distinguished as servants of God> or 
benefactors of men ; al) .who, in perilous situations, bap? 
acted their pact with such honor as to render their name? 
illustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent to* 
fortitude of mind* Of tliis we have one conspicuous ex? 
ample in the apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us 
to view in £ remarkable occurrence .of his life. After fay? 
ing long acted aa the apostle of the Gentiles, his mission rail* 
ed him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that he was t* 
encounter the utmost' violence of his enemies. J pat before 
ke set sail he called together the elders of his favorite 
church at Ephesus; and, in a pathetic speech, which d*»cs£ 
jr^al Jioae*** tus^qtei^^.tl^ £js last hue^eiV^ 
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Deeply affected by their knowledge of the certain danger* 
*> wUich be was exposing himself, all ibe atsembly were 
tiled with distress, and melted into tears. The circumstances 
were such,, as might bare conveyed dejection even into a 
resolute mind; and would have totally overwhelmed the 
feeble. ' " They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and 
kissed him ; sorrowing most of all lor the words which he 
spoke, that they should see his face do more." What were 
then tile sentiments, what was the language of this great and 
good man ? Hear the words which spoke his firm and un- 
daunted mind. " Behold, i go bound in the spirit, to Jem- 
salens not knowing the things that shall hefal me there; save 
that the Holy Spirit witneseeth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. Hut none of these things 
move me ; neither count I my life dear to myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, and the miuistry which I 
have received of tbe Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God." There was uttered the voice, there breath* 
ed tbe spirit, of a brave and a virtuous man. Such a man 
knows not what it is to shrink from danger when conscience 
points nut his path. In that path he is determined to walk, 
iet the consequences be what they may. * # 

This was the magnanimous behavior of that great apostle, 
when' he had ^persecution and distresses full in view. At- 
tend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, whea 
the time of his last niffe ring approached ; and remark the 
majesty, and the ease with which he looked on death. M I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought the good fight. I have finished 
my course. I have kept the faith. Hence forth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." How many 
years of life docs such a dying moment overbalance ; who 
would not choose, in tins manner, to go off the stage, with 
soch a song of triumph in his mouth, rather than prolong hit 
existence through a wretched old age, stained with sin and 
shame. ^blaib- 

BECTION lit. 

*hv noon man's comfort in affltctio». 

The religion of Christ not only arms u* with fortitude 
against the approach el evil ; but supposing evil* to ti& 
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Be b« seen families and kindreds rue and fall He nt 
aeen peace and war Hucceeding in their turps ; the face u 
his country undergoing many alterations ; and the veiy < 
in which he dwelt rising m a maaner, oew around him 
ter all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for ever, t -« 
was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new succession <» 
sieu. A race who knew him not, had arisen to fill th« 
earth. I bus passes the world away. Throughout all rack: 
and conditions, " one generation pasaeth, and another go 
_ oration comelb;" and this great inu is by turns evacuated p <tl 
replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. O vain a:\ 
ktcoustant world ! O fleeting and transient life I When will 
the sons of men learn to think of thte as the} ought ? VVh'a 
Will tbev lean) humanity from the afflictions of their breth- 
ren ; or moderation and wisdom, from the sense of their 
own fugitive state t 



BL.AIA* 



SECTION V. 



EXALTED SOCIBTT, AND THE RENEWAL OF TIRTUOtfS CON- 
NRCTiONS, TWO SOCRIES OF Ft' TURK FELICITY. 

ftcainisa the felicity which springs from perfect lov«% 
there are two circumstances which particularly enhance 'he 
blessedness of that " multitude who stand before the throne ; ,f 
these are, access to the most exalted society, and renewal of 
(he most tender connections. The former is p ousted out in 
the Scripture, by, " joining tlie innumerable company of an- 
gels Bud die general assembly aud church of the first horn ; 
by sitting down with Abraham* and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of. heaven ;" a promise which opens the sublimit 
prospects to the human mind. It allows good men to enur- 
tsin the hope, that, separated from nil the dregs of the bu- 
man mass, from that mixed and pollukd crowd io the midst 
of which they now dwell v they shall be permitted to mingle 
With prophets, patriarchs and apostles, with all those greaf 
and illustrious spirits, who have shone in former a<res as tiie 
servants of God % or the benefactor* of men ;. whose dcnis 
we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose steps we now fal- 
low at a distance ; and whose names we pronounce wiib 
Feneration. 

Sotted to this high assembly, th£ blessed/ at the «atf» 
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ti me renew those ancient connections with virtuous fi ^ v.ds, , 
•which ha<l been dissolved by death. The prospect oi this li- 
a wakens io the heart, the mott pleasing and leader seuti- 
meat that perhaps can h4l k. in this mortal state. For of 
all the sorrow which we are here .doomed to endure, none 
is so* bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which sep- 
arates us, in appearance for ever, from those to whom ei- 
ther nature or friendship had intimately joined our hearts.—- 
Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish, opens the 
wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and by re* 
<callh)g joy* that are past and gone, touches. every spring ot 
paiuful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how reliev- 
ing the thought, that the separattou is only temporary, not 
. eternal ; that there is a time to come of reunion wkh those 
vith whom our happiest days were spent ; whose joys and 
sorrows once were ours ; whose piety aod virtue cheered 
and encouraged us ; and from whom, after we shall have 
landed on the peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolu- 
tions of nature shall ever be able to part us more ? Such is 
the society of the blessed above. Of such are the multi- 
tude composed, who * stand before the throne." 

BLAIBV 

SECTION VL 

THE CLEMEKC7 AND AMIABLE CHARACTER OF THE 
PATRIARCH JOSEPH. 

No human character exhibited in the records of Scrip> 
tare, is more remarkable or instructive than that of the pat- 
riarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in ail the 
vicissitudes «f fortune ; from the condition of a slave, rising • 
to the ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station ac- 
quiring by his virtue and wisdom, favor with Go<i and nun. 
When overseer of Pott pharos house, bis fidelity was proved 
by strong temptations, which he honorably resisted. When 
thrown into prison by the artifice of a false woman, Lib in- 
tegrity and prudence soon rendered hkn conspicuous even 
io that dark mansion. When called into the presence of 
Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plain which he formed Tor 
laving the kingdom' from the miseries of impending famine* 
justly raised him to a hteh station, whe rein bin abilities w«re 
emtaently displayed ie the public twice* Bat io hid whole 
If 
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history, there u no circumstance so striking and fcrterestiug, 
9s, his behavior to his brethren who had sold him Into 
slavery* The moment in which he made himself known to 
them, was the most critical one of his life, and the most de- 
cisive of his character. , It is such as rarely occurs ia the 
course of human events ; and is calculated to draw the high- 
est attention of all who are endowed with any degree of sen- 
sibility of heart. 

From the whole tenor of the narration it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself ; and studied so to conduct the 
discovery as might render the surprise of joy complete. — 
For this end, by affected severity, be took measures for 
bringing down into Egypt all his father's children. They 
were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the rest ; who 
•was his younger brother by the same mother, and was par- 
iicula ry beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to detain ; 
and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. . This inci- 
dent renewed their distress. They all knew their father's 
extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and with 
what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this jour- 
ney. Should he be prevented from returning, they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove 
fetal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly 
urged the necessity of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, 
and had solemnly pledged himself to their lather for his safe 
return, craved upon this occasion, an audience of the gover- 
nor; and gave him a full account of the circumstances of 
Jacob's family. " 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this dis- 
course of Judah. Little knowing to whom the spoke, t$ 
paints in all the colors of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, battening to the 
close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favorite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of 
y rey ; laboring under anxious concern about his youngest 
6on. the child of his old age, who alone was left alive of his 
mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe fam- 
ine could have moved a tender father to send from home, 
And expose to the dangers of a foreign land. " If we bring 
irnn not back with us, we shall bring down the grey hairs of 
*Hr servant, our fatter, with sorrow, to the grave*. I pray 
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thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of the young 
man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall 1 go up to my 
father, and Benjamin not with me ? lest 1 see the evil that 
shall come on my father." 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father and his father's house, 
t>f his ancient home, his country and his kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltatioo, all rushed too 
strongly upon his mind to bear any further concealment— 
* He cried, cause every man to go out from me ; and be 
vrept aloud." The teats which he shed were not the tears 
of grief. They were the burst of affection. They were 
the effusions of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensi- 
bilities of nature. V Formerly he had been moved in the same 
. manner, when he first saw his brethren before him. *• His 
bowels yearned ijpon them ; he sought for a place where to 
weep; he went into his chamber; and then washed his face 
and returned to them," At that period his generous plana 
-were not completed. But now, when there was no farther 
occasion for constraining himself, he gave free vent to the 
strong emotions of his heart. The first minister to the king 
of Kgypt was not ashamed to show, that he felt as a man, 
and a brother. "He wept aloud; and the Egyptians, and 
the house of Pharaoh, heard him." 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to surh an affecting situa- 
tion that were ever uttered; " 1 am Joseph ; doth my fa'her 
yet live ? What could he, what ought he, in thato'mpassion- 
ate moment, to have said more ? 'this is the voice of na- 
ture herself speaking her own language ; and it penetrates 
the heart; qo pomp of expression; uo parade of kirrlmss; 
bnl strong affection hastening to utter what it strongly felt. 
41 His brethren could not answer him ; for they were troubled 
at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of those 
emotions of repentapce ai>d shame, which," on this amaziig 
discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
as the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the 
generous agitations which struggled for vent within him. No 
painter could seize a more striking moment foi displa)iig 
4he characteristic^ 1 feature? of the human heart, than what is 
here presented. Never was there a situation of more tender 
and virtuous joy, on the one hand; nor ou th* 1 other, of 
Bfcore overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt, in t u ~ 
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dtnple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
wi h greater energy and higher effect, iha:i if it had leea 
wi ought up wubaUthe coloring of the most admiral mod- 
ern eloquence* bi*aiju 

SECTION VIL 

▲LTAMONTk ' 

THE FOMiOWTNG ACCOUNT OF ,AN AFFECTING MOURNFUla 

EXIT, IS Ki,UATtIX UX DR. VOUNG v WHU WAS P HE 3 JEN T 

AT THE *£UANGHOLY SCENE. 

The sad evening before tlie death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful reflec- 
tions, 1 was with him. No one was present* but his physi- 
cian, and an intimate whom he loved, and wht m he had 
ruined. \t my coming in, he said, " You and the physician 
hav< en me too late* I have neither life nor hope. You 
botii aim at miracles. You would taise the dead !" H ear- 
en, 1 said, wan merciful, 4k Or," exclaimed he;*" 1 could not 
h*ve been thus guilty. What has it not done to* bless and to 
save ine ! I have been too strong for Omnipotence, i have 
plucked down ruin." 1 said, the blessed Redeemer ; u Hold ! 
hold ! you wound, me !. That is the rock on which I split: 
I denied his "tame !"* 

, Refusing to hear any thtog from me, or to take any thin* 
from the physician, he lay silent, as fa»* as Midden darts of 
pai<» would permit, tilt' the crock struck : then with vehe- 
mence he exclaimed ;. <k Oh ! time t timfe ! it is fit thou 
should st thus strike thy murderer to the heart !• How ait 
thou fled for ever ! \ moirb ! Oh for a single week! i ask 
not for year? ; though an age were too little for the much I 
have to do." On my saying we could not do too much : 
that Heaven was a blessed place, "So much the worse.*— 
*Tis lost! 'tis lost r Heaven i& to me the severest part of 
hell!" . * 

Soon after, I proposed prayer ; " Pray you that can. I 
never prayed. I cannot pray, nor need I. Is not heaven 
on ray side already ? It closes with my conscience. Its se- 
verest strokes but second my own.* Observing that his 
friend was much toiKh/d at this, even to tears, (>vho could 
r ~i'bear ? i could cot} with a uiost affectionate look, he said 
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M tCeep those tears for thyself. I have undone thee. Dost 
thou weep for me ? that is cruel. What cao pain me more >" 

Here his friend, too rotted affected, would have left him. * 
" N o, stay, thou still mayest hope ; therefore bear me. How 
madly have I talk'd ! Bow madly hast thou listened and be- 
lieved I but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; but my 
soul, as if stung by torment to greater strength and spirit, is 
full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that, 
'which thus triumphs within the jaws of inimortatky, in doubt* 
less, immortal ; and as, for a Deity, nothing lets than aa Al- 
mighty could inflict what 1 feel," 

1 was about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con- 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passion- 
ately exclaimed: "No, do! let me speak on. 1 have not 
long to speak. My much injured friend ! my soul, as my 
body, lie3 in ruins; in scattered fragments of broken thought. 
Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. — 
Worse dread of the future, strikes* it back on the past. I 
turn, and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the 
mountain that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the mar- 
tyr for his stake ; and bless heaven for the flames ! that is not 
an everlasting flame; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

How were we struck ! yet, soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out : M My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrav- 
agance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
my wife! And is there another hell ? Oh! thou blasphemed, 
jet indulgent LORD GOD! Hell itself is a refuse, if it 
hide me from thy frown t" Soon after, his understanding 
failed. * His terrified imagination uttered horrors not to be 
.repeatrd, or ever forgot|en. And ere the sun (which, I 
hope, has seen few like him) arose, the gay, youug, noble, 
ingenious,. accomplished, and most wretcjied Altamont ex- 
pired ! 

If this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain ? How 
quick, how total, i* the. transit of such persons! In what a 
dismal gloom they sit forever i How short, alas ! the day 
of their rejoicing t For a moment they glitter, thty dazzl I 
in a moment, where are they? Oblivion covers tSieir mem- 
ories. Aht ttoalditdM,! Infamy snatches them from or> 
Kvion. la the long living annals of infamy their triumphs 

1*2 ,<■_■ 

' X t 
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e recorded. Thy sufferings, poor Aitamont! still Wfeed 
the bosom of thy heart stricken Mead, for AUamont bad 
friend. He might have had many. His transient mora- 
ig might have been the dawn of au immortal day. His 
fi.ne might have been gloriously enrolled iu the records of 
n-nity. His memory migh» have left a sweet fragrance be- 
ind it, grateful to the surviving friend, salutary to the sac- 
ceding generation. With what capacity was he endowed t 
ith what advantages, for being greatly good!* But with the 
ilents of an angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges atnfat 

1 the supreme point, judging right in all else, but aggravate* 
is folly ; as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the. 
est capacity of being right. mu torae* 



CHAPTER VIL 
DIALOGUES* 

SECTION L 

iBMOe&ITUS AND HERACLIJTJS * 

E TICKS AND FOLLIES OF ME If SHOULD EXCITE O0HK 
FAU810N RATHER THAN RIDICULE.. 

> emocrituSv ? find it impossible to. reconcile myself to. 

lane holy philosophy. 

Waclilus, And 1 am equally unable ta approve of that 

philosophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule 1 

another. To a* wise and feeling mind, the world ap~ 

; in a wretched and painful light. 

rut. Thou art too much affected with> the state of 

\ ; and this is a source of misery to thee; 

r. And I think thou art too little moved by it, Thy 
and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
ler. Does it not excite thy co n>issioii to see mankind 
I, so blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Aieriws in£ Hs-aclitut »ere .t*#o ancient philofoghers the 
<>f wiuuj Uo^Ue4, sa4 (fee isust wept, at,' & crwn. of 
1* 
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Dtm. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
pertinent folly. 

Her* And yet, after all they who are the objects of thy 
ridicule, include* uot ouly mankind in general, hut the per- 
sons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thy fatuity , nay, tveo 
thyself. 

Dern. I care very little for all the silly persons I meet 
with ; and 1 think I am justifiable in diverting myself with 
their folly. 

Htr. if they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis* 
dora nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But is. 
it certain, that thou art net as extravagant as they are 1 

Detn. 1 presume that 1 am aot * since, in every point, 
my sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her. i here are follies of different kinds. By constant- 
ly amusing thyself with the eirors and misconduct of others, 
thou may est render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable* 
Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; 
and to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare.— 
For my parts I cannot refrain from- pleasing myself with the 
levities and iH conduct of the world about me. Are not all 
men foolish or irregular in their lives. 2 

Ber. Alas r there is but too much reason to believe they 
are bo : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do uot conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles: but l r 
who do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard 
the dictates of my understanding and feelings, which compel 
me to love them, and that love fills me with compassion for 
their mistakes and irregularities. C«rtt thou condemn roe 
for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons horn ia 
the same condition of life, and destined to the same hopes 
and privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick 
and wounded persons reside, would their wounds and distres- 
ses excite thy mirth I And yet, the *vik of the body bear 
bo comparison with those of the mind. Thou would cer- 
tainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling 
as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being who had 
lost one of his legs: and yet thou art so destitute of human- 
ity, as to ridicule those who appear to be deprived of the 
noble powers o£ the understanding, by the little regard which 
they pay to its dictates. 
Dm. fle who baa lost a leg hi t» be ptkd, ta en i ae - "~ 
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Da. Thou canst not then endure virtue. 

Dio. No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
whi' b contemns lite ; which dreads no puniFhm< nt ; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and' pleasure. 

Da. »hou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which 
is not insensible to tiie dictates of honor, justice, and friend- 
ship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
> whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy pleas- 
ure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favor ; hut I have 
excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy power, 
in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice, 
and put roe to death. 

Py Hold, Dionysius! remember it was Pythias alone 
who offended thee ; Damon could not. 

Die. Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ? how 
niserable : and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto 
, known nothing of true virtue. 1 have spent my Jife in 
darkness and error. All my power and honors are insuf- 
ficient to produce love. I cannot boast of having acquired 
a single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. — 
And yet these two persons in a private condition, love one 
another tendeily, unreservedly confide in each other, are 
mutually happy, and ready to die for each other's preser- 
vation. 

Py. - How couldst thou who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst. loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect— 
Thou hast feared mankind ; and they fear thee I the}' de- 
test thee. ** 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit roe as a third 
friend, in a connection so perfect. I give you your lives ; 
and will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee $ and in 
regard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till 
thou become good and just. Without these qualities, tbou 
canst be connected with none but trembling slaves, and base 
flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by meu of free and 
generous minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disinter- 
ested, beneficent, and know how to live ia a sort of equality 
with those who share and deserve thy friendship. 

♦ F&n&lqx, Archbishop of Cambrqp* 
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SUCTION HI. 

U>CKE AJJD BAYLE. 

CJIBIBTIANITY DEFENDED AGAINST THE CAVILS 09 
SCEPTICISM. 
> 

'Baylb. Yea, we both were philosophers ; but my phi* 
losophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; 1 doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth is 
philosophy ? it may Je a good beginning of it : but it is a 
bad end. 

Bayle. No : the more profound our' searches are into 
the nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find*; and 
the most subtle minds see objections and di Jiculties in every - 
system, which are overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary 
understandings. 

Locke. It would be better then, to be . no philosopher, 
and to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that our may 
have the convenience of thiuking that one knows something. 
1 find that the eyes which nature has erven me, see many 
things very cjearly, though some are out of their reach or 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought 1 to have of a 
physician, who should offer me an eyewater, the use of which 
would at first so sharp* u my sight, as to carry it farther than 
ordinary vision ; but would in the end put them out ? Your 
pliilosopby is to the eyes of the mind what I have supposed die 
doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It actually brought 
your own excellent understanding, which was by nature 
quicksighted, and rendered more so by art and a subtilKy of 
logic peculiar to yourself: it brought, I say, your very acute 
understanding to see nothing clearly ; and enveloped all the 
great truths of reason and religion in mists of doubt. 

Bayle. I o_wn it did ; but your comparison is oot just. I 
did oot see well, before { used my philosophic eyewater ; 
I only supposed 1 saw. well ; but I was iu an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the percep- 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false 
imaginations, and then I laudably endeavored to cure other 
men. , " 

Locke. A great cure, indeed I and don't you think thai, 
in return for the service yoa did them, they ought to ereet 
yo* a statue? 
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Bayle. Yes, it is good for humau uature to know its ©*rc 

weakuess. When we ai-rogaou> yresuuie ou a strength we 

bare not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves, 

. or at least of deseiVAUg ridicule aud contempjt, by vain and 

idle efforts. ' 

Locke. 1 agree with you, that human nature should know 
its own weakness* but it should also feel its strength, and 
try to improve * This was my employment as a philos- 
opher. 1 endeavored to discover tlie real powers of the 
mind, to see what it could do and what it could not; to ro 
gteaiu it from efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how 
to advance as tar as the faculties given to it by nature, with 
the utmost exertion aud most proper culture ot them, would 
allow it to go. In the vast ocean of phdosophy, 1 had 
the line and the plummet always in my bauds. Man) of 
Its depths I fouud myself unable to fathom * but, by caution 
in sounding, and the careful observations I made in the 
course of my voyage, I fouud out some truths of so much 
use to maokiud, that they acknowledge me to have been their 
benefactor. 

. Byle. Their ignorance makes them think so. home 
other philosopher will come hereafter, and show those tru'hi 
to be falsehoods. He will pretend to discover other truths 
*>£ equal importance. A Inter Bage will arise, perhaps 
Sftoug meu now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious 
discoveries wdl discredit the opinions of his admired pre- 
decessor. In philosophy as in nature, ail' changes its form, 
find one thing exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investiga- 
tion, depending on terms not accurately denned, and princi- 
ples negged without proof, like theories to explain the phav 
nomena of nature, built on suppositions instead of exper- 
iments, must perpetually change and destroy one anotiier. 
But some opinion* there are, even in mattere not obvious to 
the common sense of mankind, whicli the mind has received 
on such rational grounds of asseat, that they are, as immove- 
able »9 the pillars of heaven ; or, to speak more philo«ooh. 
ically, as the great laws of Nature, by which, under God, 
the universe is sustained; Can you seriously think, that be- 
cause the hypothesised your countryman Descartes, which 
Was nothing hut an ingenious, welf imagined romance, is as 
been lately exploded, the system of Mewtott, which is built 
-a experiments aud geometry, the two most certain methods 
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*T discovering truth, wiH ever Aril; or that, because the 
whims of fanatics atid the divinity of the schoolmen, cannot 
now be supported, the doctrines of that religion, which I, 
declared enemy of aH enthusiasm and false reasoning* firmly 
believed and maintained, wilt ever be shaken ? 

Baffle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
V.ight of his vogue, whither his system would ever be con- 
futed by any other philosopher?, as that of Aristotle had 
been by his, what answer do you suppose he would have 
returned? 

Ltgcke* Come, come* you yourself know- the difference 
between the foundations on which the credit of those sys- 
tems, and that of Newton is placed. Tour scepticism is 
more affected than real. You found it a shorter way to a 
' great reputation, (the only wish of your heari.) to otject, 
than to defend ; to pull down, than to set up. And j otfft 
talents were admirable for that kind of work. I hen jour 
huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a plefeaut tale, 
or obscerie jes% and a grave argument the (Jhri&ti^p 'religion, 
ft witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful 
sophism to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly 
commodious to all our young smarts and smatterers in free 
thinking. But what mischief have you not done to human . 
society ? You have endeavored, and with some degree of 
success, to shake those foundations on which the whole 
moral world, and the great fabric of social happiness entire- 
ty rest. How could you, as a philosopher, in the sober 
hours of reflection, answer for this to your conscience, rVm 
supposing you had doubts of the truth of a system, which 
gives to virtue its sweetest hopes, to impenitent vice its great- 
est tears, and to true penitence its best consolations ; -whirh 
restrains even the least approaches to guilt, and yet makes 
those allowances for the inHwnities of our nature, which the 
stoic pride denied to it, but *which its real perfection, and 
the goodness of its infinitely benevolent Creator so evidently 
require? 

Bayle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- ' 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to. rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within 
itself, which may and ought to limit the exmfae of its free-- 
H«nt. That governor is reason. 
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Bayle* *' Yes :but reason, like other governors, has a pot* 
Sey more dependent upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
jours, has happened to set up a favorite notion, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind* Now I 
hold that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another; 
mid that if he is wise, he will do his utmost endeavors to 
•heck jit in himself. 

Lscke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? do we not often take a 

reure to show our own power, and gratify our own pride, 
degrading the notions set up by other men, and generally . 
respected? 

Bayle. I believe we do : and by this means it often hap* 
pens that, if one man build and consecrate a temple to folly, 
another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all tfftiples pulled down ? 

Bayle. i cannot say that I do. 

Lccke* • Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis- 
tinction, to shew us which you mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian* 
Aunt be of no sect 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Baylt. With regard to morality, 1 was net indifferent 

Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard 
t*> the sanctions religion gives to morality ? how could yosi 
publish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken m 
mankind the belief of those sanctions ? was not this sacri- 
ficing trie great interests of virtue to the little motives of 
vanity? 

Bayle. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that, which on a full discussion of die 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

Locke. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudi- 
cial to society, or opposes any that are useful to it, has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
to plead in. alleviation of hi6 fault. But your cool head, 
and sound judgment, cm have no such excuse. I know 
very ^rell there are , passages in all your works, and tho<£ 
rm\ few, where you talk like a rigid moralist. I have also 
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heard that your character was irreproachably pood. But 
when iu the most labored part of your writings, you sap the 
surest foundations of all moral duties ; what avails it that iu 
others, or in the conduct of your life, you appeared to rea- 
ped them ? How many, who have stronger passions than 
you had, and are desitous to get rid of the curb that restrains 
them, wilt lay hold of your scepticism, to set themselves 
loose from all obligations of virtue I What a misfortune is 
it to have made such a use of such talents t It would have 
been better for you and for mankind, if you had been due 
of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or the most credulous 
monk in a Portuguese convent* The riches of the mind, 
like those of for hue, may be employed so perversely, as 
to become a nuisance and pest, instead of an ornament and 
support to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me. But do vou 
couut it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver tftetn 
from the frauds and fetters of priestcraft, from the deliriums 
of fanaticism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition ? 
Consider how much mischief these have doue to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did 1 not see them occa- 
sion a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you 
blame me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was 
false religion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell 
are not more different than the system of faith I defended, , 
ami that which produced the horrors of which you speak* 
Why would you so fallaciously confound them together ia 
sume of your writings, that it requires much more judgment* 
and a more diligent attention, 'than ordinary readers have to 
separate them again, aod to make the proper distinctions ? 
This, indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated ^ free 
thinkers. They recommend. themselves to warm and inge- 
nuous minds, by lively strokes of wit, and by arguments 
reaUy strong, against superstition, enthusiasm, and priest- 
craft. But, at the same time, they insidiously throw the 
colors of these upon'the fair face of true religion; and dress 
her out in their garb, with a malignaut intention to render 
her cdious or despicable, to those who have not penetration 
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enough to discern the impious fraud. Some of them may 
have dins deceived themselves, as well as others.. Vet it is 
certain, do book, that ever was written by the most acute of 
these gentlemen, is so ref uguant to priestcraft, to spiritual 
tyranny, to all absurd superbtitious, to all that can tend to 
disturb or injure society, as that gospel they so much affect 
to despise. 

Bayle. Mankind are so made, that when they have 
been overheated, they cannot be brought to a proper tem- 
per agaiu, till (bey have been over cooled. My scepticism 
might be necessary, to abate the fever and phrenzy ot false 
religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a part- 
ly tical Mate of the mind, (tor such a bcepticism as yours it 
a paKy, which deprives the mind of all vigor, and deaden* 
itf natural ami vital powers,) in order to take off a« fever 
which temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, 
would probably cure. 

B--*yle. I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. Rut few doctors apply them untainted with the mix- 
ta* e of some harsher drugs, or some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrum of th«ir own. 

LocJce. vrftal yon now say is top true. God has given 
us a motit excellent physic for tbo soul, in all its diseases ;• 
but bad acd interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much 
oi the benefit of it ia unhappily lost. 

&ojr» mtoet6k., 
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CriAPTEtt VlII. 

tVBUC speeches: v 

SECTION L ; T 

CICEBO AGAINST VEBRE0* 

Tub time is come, Fathers, when flat which has 1< 
been wished for towards allaying the envy your order 
been subject to, and removing the imputations against tri 
is effectually put in your power. An opinion ha&Joiig \ 
railed, not only here at home, but likewise ip foreign cc 
tries, both dangerous U* you, and pernicious to the st 
that, in prosecutioos, men of wealth are always safe, b 
ever clearly- convicted. There is now to be brought ii| 
bis trial before you, to the confusion, 1 hope, of the pre 
gators of this slanderous imputation, one whose life and 
loos condemn him in the opinion of all impartial perso 
but who, according to his own reckoning and declared 
pendence upon his riches, is already acquitted ; 1 m 
Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, Fathers, upon 
robber of the public treasury, the oppressor of Asia Mi 
and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privilege; 
Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily, if that sente 
is passed Upon him which his crimes deserve, your author 
Fathers, will be venerable and sacred in the eyas ofrhe p 
fie ; but if his great riches should bias you in his favo 
shall still gain one point, to make it apparent to alMhe wo: 
that what was wanting in this case, was not a criminal n< 
prosecutor, but justice and adequate punishment* 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his yoi 
what does his quaegtorship, the first public employment 
lield what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of vill 
ies? Cneius Catbo, plundered of the public money by 
•wd treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an ariny 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil 
religious rights of a people violated. The employ men 
held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, did it produce but 
ruin of those countries ? in which, house cities, and tem £ 
M 2 
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were robbed by him. What was his conduct 10 bis pneta^ 
ship here at hope ? Let the plundered temples, and public 
works ueglectsri, that he might embezzle the money intended 
for carrying them on, bear witness. How did he discharge 
the ok'ice of a judge ? Let those who suffered by his injus- 
tice auswer. Bin his ptaetorehip in Sicily crowns ail his 
works of wickedness, rod finishes a lasting monument to his 
inl'amy. The mischiefs done by him in that unhappy coun- 
tr> , during the three years of his iniquitous administration,, 
are such, that mauy years, under the wisest and best of prae- 
tors, will not be sufficient to restore things to the condition 
In which he found them : for it is notorious, that during the 
time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protec- 
tion of their own original laws; of the regulations made tor 
their benefit by the Roman senate, upon their coming under 
uV protection of the commonwealth ; nor of the natural and 
unalienable rights of men. Bis nod has decided all cause* 
in Sicily for these three years. And bis decisions have bro- < 
ken, all law, all precedent, all light The sum* he has, by 
arbitrary taxes and unheard of impositions, extorted from 
tb< industrious poor, are not to. be computed. The most 
faithful allies of the commou wealth have been treated as ei> 
eniies. 'Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to deatl* 
with tortures. The mdst atrocious criminals, for money, 
have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; and 
men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned and 
banished unheard. The harbors, though sufficiently foruV 
fiet, aud the gates of strong towns, have been opened to pi* 
racs and ravagera. The soldiery and sailors, belonging to 
a province under the protection of the commonwealth, have 
been starved to death. Whole fleets, to the great detriment 
of the province, suffered to perish The ancient monuments 
of either fticiliau or Roman greatness, the statues of heroes 
and princes, have been carried off! and the temples stripped 
of the images. Having, by hb iniquitous sentences, filled 
the prisons with the most industrious and deserving of the 
people, he then proceeded to order numbers of riomin cit- 
izens to be strangled in the gaols : 10 that the exclamation, 
"I am a citizen of Rome !" which has often, in the most 
distant regious and among the most barbarous people, been, 
a protection, was of no service to them ; bat, oi th« con- 
trary, brought i speedier gad a more aevs^e punishmepjfc 
ilgea tbewu 
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I ask bow Verres, what thfeu bast to advance against this 
charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pretend 
that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated) is al- 
leged against thee 7 Had any prince, or any state committed 
the same outrage agaiust the privilege of Romas citizens, 
should we not Slink we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? What punishment ought, then, to oe inflicted 
upon a tyrannical and - wicked praetor, who dared, at no 
greater distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, 
to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen, Publius Gavins Cosanus, onlj for his 
having asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his 
intention of appealing to die justice of his country, against a 
cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in a prison at 
Syracuse, whence be had just ' made his escape ? The un- 
happy man, arrested as be was going to embark for his na- 
tive country, is brought before the wicked praetor. With 
eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with cruelty, 
he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped, and 
rods to be brought, accusing him, but without the least sha- 
dow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having come to 
Sicily as a spy. It was in vain that the unhappy man cried 
out, '- 1 am a Roman citizen : 1 have served under Lucius 
Pretius, who is now at Panorama, and will attest my inno- 
cence." The bloodthirsty prsoter, deaf to all he could urge 
in his own defence, ordered the. infamous punishment to be 
inflicted. Thus fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen pub- 
licly mangled with scourging ; whilst the only words he ut- 
tered, amidst his cruel sufferings, were, "lama Roman cit- 
izen '" With these he hoped to. defend himself from violence 
and infamy. Bat of so little service was this privilege to 
him* « that, while he was thus asserting bis citizenship, the 
order was given for his execution ; for bis execution upon 
the cross.! * 

O liberty ! O sound once delightful to every Roman ear ! 
O sacred privilege of ftcrfhan citizenship ! once sacred ! now 
trampled upon ! But what then ! is it come to this ? shall an 
inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole power 
of the Horn an people, in a Roman province, within sight of 
Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of 
iron, and at last put to the In/amous death of the cross, a 
Roman citizen ? Shall arither the cries of innocence expir- 
ing in agony, upr tfce tear* of pitying spectators, nor to Or 
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majesty of the Roman coram on wealth, nor the fear of ihe 
justice of his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cru- 
elty of a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at 
the root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance. 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wisdorrj 
and jus rice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atrocious and 
unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape due punish- 
mem, leave room to apprehend the danger of a total* subver- 
sion of authority, and the introduction of general asarchy 
and'coniusiou. cicero's ©raTioss. 

SECTION If. 

speech of adhexbal to the roma4t senate, fmp&oreto' 
xhue protection aoa1xst juqurtha* 

Fathers, 

It is known to you, that King Micipsa, my father, on hi? 
death bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, bis adopted son, con- 
junctly with my unfortunate brother Hiemspal and myself r 
the children of his own body, the administration of the king- 
dom of Nuroidifr, directing us to consider the senate and peo~ 
pie of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to use 
our beat endeavors to be serviceable to the Roman common- 
wealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove m 
defence against all enemies ; and* would be instead of armies, 
fortifications, and treasures. While my brother and I were 
thinking of nothiag but how to regulate ourselves according 
So the directions of our deceased father, Jugurtha^ the most 
Infamous of mankind f breaking through aft ties of gratitude 1 
and of common humanity, and trampling on the authority 
•f the Roman commonwealth, procured the murder of my 
ojofortuoate brother ; and has driven me from mv throne and 
uative country, though he knows I inherit from my grand- 
father MassiBissa, and my father Dficipsa, the friendship and 
mlliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced by villainy, to my distressful 
oircumstances, b calamity enough ; but by my misfortune* 
are heightened by the consideration, that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done your 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you? 
in my owa person, Jugurtha has put it out of my power 
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to deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to 
be burdensome, before I could be useful to you. And yet, 
If 1 had no plea, but my undeserved miser), a once power- 
ful prince, the 'descendant of a race of illustrious monarchs, 
now, without any fault of my own, destitute of every suj>- 
port, and reduced to the. necessity of begging foreign assis- 
tance, against au enemy who has seized my throne and my 
kingdom, if my unequalled distresses were all 1 had to 
plead, it would become the greatness of the Roman com- 
monwealth, to protect tiie injured, and to check the -triumph 
•f daring wickedness over helpless innocence. But, to pro* 
voke our resentment to the utmost, Jugurtha has driven me 
from the, very dominions, which the senate and the people; 
of Rome gave to my aucestors; and from which, my grand- 
father and my father, under your umbrage, ex pell d Sypfcax 
and the Carthagenians. Thus, tatliers, your kindness to 
our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha in-injuring me, throws, 
contempt upon you. 

O wretched prince I O cruel reverse of fortune t O fa- 
ther Micispa I is this the consequence of thy generosity ^ 
that he, whom thy goodness rai^d to an equality with thy 
awn children, should be the. murderer of -thy children?— 
Must, then, the royal house of \ T uniidia always ho a scene 
of havock and blood ? While Cavthage remained, we suf- 
fered as was to be expected, all sorts of hardships from theii 
hostile attacks : our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, 
the Roman commonwealth at a distance. When that scourge 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourselves on the 
prospect of established peace. But, instead of peace, he- 
boid the kingdom of Numidia drenched with royal blood ! 
and the only surviving sou of its late, king, flying from au 
adopted murderer > and seeking that safety in foreign parts, 
which he cannot command in his own kingdom. 

Whither, Oh t whither shall I fly ? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne \% seized by 
the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect but 
that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue in my Wood, those 
hands which are now reeking with my brother's? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance, to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up ? From my own family or friends 
i havoao expectation. My royal lather Is no more. Be 
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is beyond the reach of violence, and out of heating of the 
complaints of bis unhappy sod. Were my brother ali^e^ 
our ojutua) sympathy would be some alleviation. But lie 
is imrried out of life, in his early youth, by the very batui 
which should have been the last to injure any of the royal 
family of Numidia. The bloody' J ugurtha has butchered 
all whom he suspected to be in my interest. Some have 
been destro} ed by the lingering torment of the cross. Oth- 
ers have been given a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish 
made the sport of roea more cruel than wild belst*. If 
their be any yet alive, they are shut up in dungeons, there 
to drxg out a life more intolerable than death itself. 

Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that 
keiglu of power to which you are raised, on the unexam- 
pled distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wick- 
ed intruder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not 
the crafty insinuations of hfru who returns murder for adop- 
tion, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch 
who has butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave 
him power to sit ou the same throne with his own sons. I 
have been informed, that lie labors by his emissaries to pre- 
vent your determining atiy thing against him in his absence; 
pretending that 1 magnify my distress, and might for him, 
have staid in peace in my own kingdom.. But, if ever the 
time comes, whwi the due vengeance from above shall over- 
take him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then he, who 
now, hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those whom his 
violence has laid low, will in his turn, feel distress, and suf- 
fer for his impious ingratitude to my father, and his blood- 
thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

Oh! murdered, butchered brother! Oh, dearest to my 
heart, now gone forever from my sight ! But why should I 
lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
life in defence of any one of Micipaa's family. But, as 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of these 
comforts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, 
nod the endless train of miseries which render life to me a 
m burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering 
in his own blood. But he lies in peace, lie feels none of 
ihe miiiuiea which rend my soul with agmj and distractie*^ 
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while I am set a spectacle to all maakind, of the uncertainty 
of human affairs. So tar from having it in my power to~ 
punish his murderer, I am «K>t master of the means of se* 
curing my own life. So far from being in a condition to de- 
fead my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, 1 am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own person* 
Fathers ! . Senators of Rome I the arbiters of nations ! to 
you I fly for refuge from the murderous fary of Jugurtha. 
By your affection for your children; by your love for your 
country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the Ro- 
man commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
deajr to you, deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, un- 
provofeed injury; and save the kingdom of Numidia, which 
is your own property, from being the prey of violence^ 
vaurpatiou and cruelty ! aAjbJuu»T% 

SECTION III. 

THE APOSTLE, PAULAS *OBLE DEFENCE BEFORE FISTI/S 
AND AG RIP PA. 

Aorippa said unto Paul, thoitart permitted to speak for 
thyself, then Paul stretched forth the hand, and answered 
for himself. 

1 think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 1 shall an- 
swer for myself this day before thee, concerning all the 
things whereof 1 am accused by the Jews : especially, as I 
know thee to be expert in alt customs and questions which 
are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech thee to hear 
me patiently. 

My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; 
who knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify, J 
that after the straitest sect of our religion, 1 lived a Phari- 
see. And now Tstand and am judged for the hope of the 
promise made to God by our fathers ; to which promise, 
our twelve tribes, continually serving. God day and nidit, 
hope to come ; and for this hope's sake,' king Agrippa, I am 
accused by the Jews. 

Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the d% ad ? I verily thought with my- 
self, that 1 ought to do many things contrary to the name 

y 
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f Jean of Najfcretb : and this 1 did in Jerusalem* Many 
[ the saints I bhut up id prison, having received authority 
om the chief priests; and when they were put to death I 
*ve my voice against then. Aud I often punished them i* 
rery synagogue* and compelled them to blaspheme; and 
>mg exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them evea 
it© strange cities. But as I went tt> Damascus, with an* 
lority aud commission from the chief priests, at midday, 
mg ! 1 saw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright* 
;ss of the sun* shining rouud about me and them who jour- 
;yed with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth* 
heard a voice speaking to me, and say ing, in the HfbreT 
uiguo, Haul, Saul, why persecutes! thou me ? It is hard for 
a e to kick again** the pricks. And 1 said* who art thou* 
«ord ? And he replied, 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutes*. 
>ut rise, and stand upon thy feel : for 1 have appeared to 
tee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, ana a. witness 
ot h of these things, which thou hast seen, and of those 
lings in which 1 shall appear to thee ; delivering thee from 
»e people, and from the ti en tiles, to whom 1 now send thee, 
> open their e> es, and to turn them from darkness to light, 
td from the po#er of Satan to God ; that the} may receive 
rgivetiess of shs, and inheritance amongst them who are 
notified by faith that is in me. 

Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disobedient ts 

e heavenly vision ! but showed first to them of Damascus 

d at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, awl 

en to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn ts 

od, and do works meet for repentance. For these cau^ff, 

» Jews caught me in the t^niole; and went about to kill me. 

«ving however, obtained help from God, I continue, to 

s day, witnessing both to small and great, saying no other 

n«s than those which the prophets and Moses declared 

mid come : that Christ should suffer* that he would br 

first who should rise from thevdead: and that he would 

.w light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

\nd as be thus spoke for himself, Festus said with a lout! 

ce, 4< Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning hath 

rle thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, mos^ 

•ie Festus ; but apeak the uwrdg of truth and soberness. 

r the king knoweth these things, before whom I abo 
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speak freely. I am persuaded that none of these thingB are 
hjd< it<u from him : lor this thing wa§ not doue io a corner. 
K.i.g Agrippa* beh (-vest thou the prophets ? i know that 
thou helievest I lieu Agrippa said to Paul, ** almost thou 
ptifuadest me to be a Christian." And Psul replied, - k l 
W'Uui to God, that not oul) thou, bat also all that hear me 
thib day. were both almost, and altogether such as i am, ex- 
cept these bonds." * acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

LORD ~M INSFIfitrfB "SPEECH IN * THE- HO'USE * OF 'PEERS,. 
1770, OK- THE- BILL. FOR. PREVENTING- THE.DELATT8 
OFJUSTlCEj BY CLAIMING. THE PRIVILEGE' 
^ OF- PARLIAMENT. 

Mr Lords, 

When 1 consider 4he importance of this bill to your 
iordsteps, 1 am not surprised it has taken up so much of 
your consideration. It is a bill, indeed- of no common mag- 
nitude; it is no less than to take away from two thirds of 
the legislative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges 
and immunities of which they havf been long possessed. — 
Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be placed 
in, that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a 
judge in its own cause There is something implanted in the 
breast of man so attached to self, so. tenacious of privileges 
once obtained, that in such a situation, either to discuss with 
impartiality or decide with justice, has ever been held the 
summit of all human virtue. The bill now in question puts 
your lordships in this very predicament ; and I doubt not 
but the wisdom of your decision will convince the woild, 
that where self-interest and justice are in opposite scales, ihe 
latter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 



* How happy wu tbi* jrrett Apoftle, even in the moft perilous ctr- 
cumftances ! Though under b »nd* and oppreffion, his mind was tree, 
ind raifed above fverv fear of man. With what dignity- and compofure 
does h< de'md himfdf, «nd 'he noble caufe he hae ' p ufed ; wMft 
hr ditp.'avs ihe moft companionate and generous feding* ♦ -r -'e wbo 
*«e mangel* to the fublimc religion by which he wu animated! 

N 
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Privileges have been granted to legislators in all age*, audi 
Id all countries. I he practice is founded in wisdom ; and, 
indeed it is peculiaily essential to the constitution of this 
country, that the members of both houses should be free in 
their persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may come a 
time when the safety and welfare of this whole empire, may 
depend upon their attendance in parliament. 1 am far from 
advising any measure that would in future endanger the state; 
but the bill before your lordbhips has, I am confident, mi 
such tendeucy ; for it expressly secures the persons of mem- 
bers of either house in all civil suits. This being the case, 
I confess, when I see. many noble lords, for whose judgment 
I have a very great respect, standing up to oppose a bill 
which is calculated merely to facilitate the recovery of just 
and legal debts, I an* astonished and amazed. They. I 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles : I would 
not wbh to insinuate, that private interest had the least weight 
in their determination. 

The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequently 
has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house* 
Little did 1 think, when it* had parsed the commons, that it 

risibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, en- 
deavor to evada, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow subjects? Forbid it justice! 1 am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as 1 am, with 
bur half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

] have waited with patience to hear what arguments might 
be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vain ; the 
truth is. 'here is no argument that can weigh against it. They 
justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it self- 
evident. It is a proposition of that nature, that can neither 
be weakened by argument nor entangled with sophistry. — 
Mud), indeed, has been said by some noble lords, oo the 
wiMiom'of our ancestors, and how differently they thought 
from ur. They not only decreed, that privilege should pre* 
v< ' t nil civil suits from proceeding during the sitting of par* 
1i*n>enU h ut likewise granted protection to the very servants 
of rr«< mhers. 1 shall say nothing on the wied^fr of our 

"Asters; it might perhaps appear invidious ;. that is not 
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necessary in the present case. I shall only say, that the no- 
ble lords who flatter themselves with the weight of that re- 
flection should remember, that as circumstances alter, things 
themselves should alter. Formerly, it was not so fashion- 
able either for masters or servants to run in debt, as it is at 
present. Formerly, we were not that great commercial na- 
tion we are at present ; nor formerly were merchants and 
manufacturers members of parliament, as at present The 
case is now very different : both merchants and manufactur- 
ers are, with great propriety, elected members' of the lower 
house. Commerce having thus got into the legislative body 
of the kingdom, privilege tnust be 'done away. " We all 
know that the ye\j soul and -essence of trade are regular pay- 
ments ; and sad experience teaches us, that there are men, 
who will not make their regular payments without the com- 
pulsive power of the laws. The law then ought to be equal- 
ly open to all. Any exemption to particular men, or par- 
ticular ranks of men, is, iu a free and commercial country, a 
solecism of the grossest nature. 

But i will not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience from the persons of ^thcir servants being liable to 
be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman of 
a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to the 
House, and that consequently, he will not be able to attend 
his doty in parliament. If this were actually to happen, 
there\are so many methods' by which the' member might still 
get to the House, that I can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble peer s*fd, thai by this 
bill one might lose his most valuable and lionest servants. 
This I hold to be a contradiction in terms ; for he can nei- 
ther be a a valuable servant nor an honest man who gets into 
deft which he is neither able nor willing to pay 'ill compelled 
by the law If my servant bj unforeseen accidents, has got 
into debt, and 1 still wish to retain him, 1 certainly would 
pay the demand. «But upon no principle oT liberal legislation 
whatever, can my eetvant have a title to set his creditors? at 
defiance, while, for forty shitting* o uly, the honest tradesman 
may V'e torn from his family, and locked up in a gaol It is 
Btojfttio-'.ts injustice ! I flatter ivy self l»ow< ver, the determia- 
atiou of this day will entirely put an end to all such partial 
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proceedings Tor the future, by pawing into a law the bill now 
under your lordships' consideration. 

1 come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would have 
glad I) avoided, bad 1 not been particularly pointed at, for 
the part i have taken in this bill, it has bei n said,, by a no- 
ble lord ou m) lett hat id. that i likewise am running the i ace 
of popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that 
applause bestowed by after ages on cood and virtuous ac- 
tions, 1 have long been struggling in that race : to what pur- 
pose, all tiding lime can alone determine. But if the noble 
lord means that mushroom popularity, which is raised with- 
out merit and lost without a crime, he is much mistaken # ia 
his opinion • 1 dely the uoble lord to point out a single ac- 
tion of jny life, in which, the popularity of the times, ever 
had the smallest iniiuence on my determinations. 1 thank 
God I have a more permanent and steady rule for my con- 
duct, the dictates of my own breast Those who have fore- 
gone that pleasing advistr, and given up their mind to be the 
slave of every popular impulse, 1 sincerely pity ; 1 pity 
them still more, if their .vanity leads then) to mistake the 
shouts of a mob, for the trumpet of fame. Experience 
iri'^ht inform them, thai many,' who have been saluted with 
the huzzas o 1 ' a ciovvd one day. hav received their execra- 
tion the next ; wut mmy, who by th*, popularity of their 
tinus. have Ken held up as spotless patriot*, have, nevertho 
le s. app« : \:id upon the historian's page, when truth hr-s tri- 
lim, bed over delusion, the as?a=sins of liberty. Why thea 
th" unble h>rd c?n think I am ambitious of present popular- 
ity . thai echo of folly, a ! »d shadow of renowa, I am at a loss 
to determine. Betides, 1 do not know that the bill now before 
yoi» r Ion -ships will be popular : it depends much upon the 
capiio; of tiie day. It may not be popular to compel peo- 
ple to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the present must be 
a very unpopular bill. It may i ot be popular ueither to take 
away any of the privileges of parliament ; for I very well 
remember, and many of jour lordships may remember, that 
not long ago, the popular cry was for the extension of priv- 
ilege; and so far did they carry it at that time, that it- -was 
said, the privilege protected members even in criminal ac- 
tions ; nay, such was the power of popular prejudices over 
weak minds, that the very decisions of some of the courts 
-<He tinctured with that doctrine. It was undoubtedly an 
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abtfarinaofe doctrine 9 it was a popular doctrine, and came 
immediately from those who are called the friends of liber* 
ty ; how deseivedly, time wiH show* True liberty, ir; ray 
opinion, can only exist when justice is equally admi;; Wn <& 
to all j to the king and to the beggar* W here is the justice 
then, or where is the law thai protects a member of parlia- 
ment more than any other man, from the punishment due to 
jhis crimes ? The laws of this country allow no place, nor 
any employment to be a sanctuary for crimes ; and whre 1^ 
have the honor to sit as judge, neither royal favor, nor pop* 
* tilar applause, shall ever protect tire guilty. ' 

1 have now only to beg pardon for having employed ee 
much of your lordships 9 time ; and *l am sorry a bill, fraught 
with go many good .consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate ; but I doubt not your lordships* determination will 
Convince the world that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present! re- 
quires with your lordships but very little support* 

SECTION V, 

Aft ADDRESS TO TorjtfG PERSON'S' 

1 jntend, in this address, to shew you: the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. 
As soon as you are capable of reflection 1 , you must perceive 
thai there is a right and a wrong* in human actions* You 
see, that those who are born: with the same advantages of 
fortune, are not equally prosperous in the coarse of life.— 
While some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain dis- 
tinction in the world, arid pass their days with comfort and 
honor; others, of the same rank, by mean and vicious belm- 
vior, forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve themselves 
» much misery, and end in being a disgrace to their friends r 
and a burden on society* Early, then, may yea learn, that 
it is not on the external condition in which you Qod your* 
•elves placed, but on the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappiness, your honor or infamy, depends.-— » 
Now, when beginning to act that part, what can be of greater 
moment, than to regulate your plan of coaduct with the most 
serious attention before you have yet* committed any fatal or 
irretrievable errors ? 1^ instead of exerting reflection for 

* 2 
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this valuable purpose, you deliver yourselves up, at so crit- 
ical a time to sloth and pleasure ; if you refuse to listen to 
any counsellor but humor, or to attend to any pumiit except 
that oi amusement ; if you allow yourselves to float loose 
and careless- on the tide of life, ready to receive any direc- 
tion which the current of fashion may chance to give you ; 
what can you expect to follow from such tieginnmgs ? While 
so many around you are undergoing the sad consequences of 
a like indiscretion, for what reason shail not those conse- 
quences extend to you ? Shall you attain success without 
that preparation, and escape dangers without that precaution, 
which is i* cawed of others? Shall happiness grow up to 
you. of its own accord, and solicit your'acceptance, when to 
the rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and 
Hie acquisition of labor and care 1 Deceive not yourselves 
with such arrogant hopes. Whatever he your rank, Provi- 
dence will not for your sake, reverse its established order* 
The author of your being hath enjoined you to "take heed 
to your ways ; to ponder the paths of your feet ; to remem- 
ber your Creator in the days of your youth." He bath de- 
creed, (hat they only " who seek after wisdom, shall find it ; 
that fools shall be afflicted, because of their transgressions; 
and that whoever refusr th insrructioa, shall destroy his owa 
soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tempering the 
vivacity ot youth with a proper mixture of serious thought, 
1 you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of Kfe ; but by de- 
Shrei ing yourselves up at present tp giddiness and levity, you 
lay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart 

When you look forward to those plans of life, which ei- 
ther your circumstance* have suggested, or your frfcnda 
have proposed* you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that So 
order to pursue them with advantage, some previous disci- 
pline is requisite. He assured, thai whatever is to bt your 
profession, no education is more necessary to your success, 
than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits — 
This is the universal preparation for every character and 
every station io Kfe. Bad as the world is,* respect is always 
paid to virtue. In the usual course of human affairs, it will 
be found, that a plain understanding, joined wfth acknow- 
ledge! worth, contributes more to prosperity, ttomf the bright- 
est parts without probity or honor. Whether science or 
business, or public life be your ains r virtue 6tiU enters for a 
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principal share into nil those great departments of society. 
It is connected with eminence, in every libera) -art ; with imp- 
utation, in ever} branch of fair and useful business ; with dis- 
tinction, in every public station. The vigor which it gives 
the mind, and the weight which it adds to character ; the geo- 
erous sentiments which it breathes ; the uudaunted spirit 
which it inspires ; the ardor of diligence which it quickens; 
the treedom which it procures from pernicious and dishonor- 
able avocations ; are the foundations of all. that is highly 
honorable, or greatly successful among men. 

W hatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their *hi- 
ning - with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the 
fairest form, if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds 
to the pleasing appearance without. Short are the triumphs 
of wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. By 
irbfttever means you at first attract the attention, you can 
bold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, only by a- 
iniabie dispositions, and the accomplishments of the mind. 
These are the qualities whose influence will last, when the 
lustre of all that which once sparkled and dazzled has past* 
ed away. 

Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve* 
ments, so essential to vour future felicity and honor. Now 
is the seed time of lite ; and " according to what you sow, 
you shall reap." Your character is now, uuder Divine as* 
sistauce, of your own forming ; your fate is, in some meas- 
ure, put into your own hands. Your nature is as yet pliant 
and soft. Habits have not established their dominion. Pre- 
judices have not praoccupied your understanding. The 
world has not had time to contract and debase your affec- 
tions. All your powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed, 
and free, than they will be at any fature period. Whatever 
impulse you now give to your desires and passions* the di- 
rection is likely to continue. It will form the channel in 
which your life is to rutfVnay,, it may determine its ever- 
lasting issue. Consider then tlie employment of this impor- 
tant period, as the highest trust which shall ever be commit- 
ted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi- 
ness, in time, and in eternity. As in the succession of the 
seasons, each, by the invariable laws of uature, affects the 
production of what 4s- next io course ; so, in human life, ev- 
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cry period of jour age, according as it in well of ift spent, 
influences tbe happiness of thai which is to follow. Vir- 
tuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood j and such manhood patses ot itself, 
without uneasiness into respectable and tranquil old sige.— 
But when nature is turned out of its regular cowse, disor- 
der takes place in the moral, just as- in the vegetable world. 
If the spring put forth no blossohis, in summer there will be 
do beaut j, aud in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth be trilled 
away without improvement, roaohood will probably be con' 
tcmptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of lite 
have been " vanity," its latter end eaa scarcely be any other 
thau 4t vexation of spirit." • • 

1 shall finish this address, wHh ctHing your attention to 
that dependence on the. blessing of • heaven, which, amidst 
all your endeavors after improvement, you ought continually 
lo preserve. It is too common with the young, even when 
they resolve to tread the path of virtue and honor, to set 
out with presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trusting 
to tiieir own abilities for carrying them successfully through 
. life, they are careless of applying to God* or of deriving any 
assistance from what they *re apt to reckon the gloomy dis- 
cipline of religion* Alas ! How little do they know the 
dangers which await them ? Neither human wisdom, nor hu- 
man virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal jo the trying 
situations which often occur in Ufe. By the shock of temp* 
tation, how frequently have the most virtuous intentions bees 
* overthrown.? Under the pressure of disaster, how often lias 
the greatest constancy sunk ? " Every good, and every per* 
feet gift, ia from above." Wisdom and virtue, aa well a* 
* riches and honor,'* come from God. Destitute of his fa~ 
*or, you are i»no better situation* with all your boasted a* 
Kilties^ than orphans left to wander in a trackless desert, with- 
out any guide to conduct them, or any shelter to cover them 
fronHbe gathering storm. Correct then this ill founded ar- 
rogance. Expect not, that your happiness can be independ- 
. cut of Him who made you. By faith and repentance, apply 
4o the Redeemer of the world; By piety and prayer s^k 
the protection of the God ef heaven. I conclude with the 
solemn words* in which a' great prince, delivered- his dying 
charge to his son; words, winch every young person ought 
lo consider as addressed to himself,, and to engrave deeply 
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on his heart : u Solomon, my sod, know thou the God of thy. 
lathers ; and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a wilfc 
in$ mind. For the Lord searches all hearts, aud understand* 
eth ail the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, 
he will be found of thee; hut if thou forsake him. he will 
cast thee off forever." slak. 



CHAPTER IX- 
PROMISCUOUS AND MIXED PIECES. 

SECTION h 

EARTHQUAKE AT CALABRIA, IN THE YEAH 1686* 

An account of this dreadful earthquake is given by the 
celebrated Father Kiicber. It happened whilst he was oq 
his journey to visit Mount Mtim r and the rest of the won- 
derfc that lie towards the south of Italy. Kircher is con- 
sidered, by scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of 
learning. - 

" Having hired a boat, in company with four more, (two 
friars of the older of St. Fi rtocis, ' and two seculars ) we 
launched from the harbor of Messina, in Sicily ; and arriv* 
ed the same day, at the promontory of Pelovus. Our des- 
tination was for the city of Etiphaeiriia in Calabua . where 
we bad some business to trat.sact; and .where we designed to 
tany for some time. How<ver, pro vi.lence.. seemed willing 
to crgss our design; for we were .obliged to continue three 
days at Pelarus, on account of the weather ; and though we 
often put out to sea, yet we were as often driven hack. At 
length wearied with the delay, we resolved to prosecute our 
voyage; and although the sea seemed more than usually agi- 
tated, we ventured forward. The s»ulf of Charjbdis which 
we approached, seemed whirled round in such a manner, as 
to form a vast hollow, verging to a point in the centre. — 
Proceeding onward, and turning niy eyes to JStna, I saw it 
cast forth large volumes of smoke, of mouotaioous sizes^ 
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-which entirely covered the island, and blotted out Jhe veij 
■bores from my view. TJiu, together with the dreadful 
■oise and sulphurious stench, which was strongly perceived, 
filled me with apprehensions that some more dreadful calam- 
ity was impending. The sea itself seemed to wear a very 
otuiffiaT appearance *. they who have seen a lake in a violent 
shower of raio, covered all over with bubbles, will conceive 
some idea of its agitations. My surprise was still increased 
by the calmness and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze* 
por a cloud, which might be supposed to put all nature thus 
krto motion. I therefore warned my companions, that an 
earthquake was approaching* ; and after 'some time, making 
for the shore with all possible diligence, we landed at fro- 
-pa?a, happy and thankful for having escaped the threatening 
daubers ot (he sea. 

" But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits' College, in that cky* 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely for- 
• Ward ; the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
after this a most dreadful earthquake ensued ; so that the 
whole track upon which we stood seemed to vibrate, as 
we were in the scale <>f a balance that continued wavering. 
This motion, however, soon gre'w more violent ; and being 
Bo longer able to keep my legs, I was thrown prostrate up- 
on the ground, in the mean time, the universal mm round 
me redoubled my amazement. The crash of falling bouses, 
the tottering of towers, and the groans of the dying, all con- 
tributed to raise my terror and despair. On every side of 
tne, 1 saw nothing but a scene of ruin ; and danger threaten- 
ing wherever 1 should fly. I commended myself to God, 
as my last great refuge. At that hour, O how vain was ev- 
ery sublunary happiness I wealth, honor, empire, wisdom, all 
mere useless founds, and as empty as the hubbies of the 
deep! Just standing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but 
God was my pleasure ; and the nearer 1 approached, I only 
loved him the more. After sometime, however, finding that 
I remained unhurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved 
to venture for safety : and running as fast as I could, 1 reach- 
ed the shore, but almost terrified out of my reason. I did 
Dot search long here, till 1 found the boat in which I had 
hujded 5 aad my companions also, whuse terrors, were evea 
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greater than mine.' Our meeting was not of that kind, where 
rrverj ode is desirous of telling his own happy escape ; it was 
all silence and a gloomy dread of impending terrors 

" Leaving this seat of desolation* ire prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast; and the uext day came to Kochetta, 
•where we landed, although the «arth still continued h. violent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at ouf inn, when 
we were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in 
about halt' an hour we saw the greater part of the town, and 
the inn at which we bad set up, dashed to the- ground, and 
burying inhabitants beneath the ruins* 

" In this manner, proceeding . onward in our little vessel, 
finding no. safety at land, and yet, from the smallne&s of our 
boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we at 
length landed at Lopauium, a castle midwav between Tro- 
paea and fiuphaemia. the city to which as 1 said before, we 
were bound* Here, wherever 1 turned my eyes, nothing but 
scenes of ruin and honor appeared: towns and casties lev* 
elled to the gfound ; Stvo nbolo, though at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual maimer, and with a 
noise which 1 could distinctly hear* iiut my attention was 
quickly turned from more remote to contiguous danger. The 
rifoibling sound of an approaching eaithquake, which toe by 
this time were grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the 
consequences ; it every moment seemed to grow louder, and 
to approach nearer. The place on which we stood now be* 
gan to. shake most dreadfully ; so that being unable to stand, 
my companions and 1 caught hold of whatever shrub grew 
next to us and supported ourselves in that manner. 

" After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing, we agaia 
stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphiemia, 
which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we were pre* 
paring for this purpose; I turned my eyes towards the city, 
but cottd see only a frightful dark cloud that seenged to rest 
upon the place. This the more surpiised us* SMhe weather 
was so very serene. We waited therefore till tie cloud had 
passed away : then turning to look for the city, it was total- 
ly sunk. Wonderful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and pu» 
trid lake was seen where it stood. Wc^l&oked about to find 
some one that could tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could 
see no person. AW was become a m« lnnrhol\ solitude ; a 
scrae of hideous desolation. Thus proceeding peosivehr 
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lions in quest of some human being that Could give us a lit- 
tle iuloiu.Alioij, we at length saw a boj sitting by ihe *h«.ie, 
and appealing ttuptfieu with terror. Of Jiini thtrtlou, we 
enqai*<d concerning the Ulv of the city; but he could oot 
be prevailed on to give ua any answer. VV e entreated inra, 
villi *vtr) expreebiou of tenderness abd pity, to tell u* : hut 
his senses wer< quite wrapt up io the contemplation of the 
dauber he had escaptd. vVe offVred him 6ome victuals, hut 
he seemed to l<>ah the sight. We still persisted io our of- 
fices ot kindness ; but he qply pointed to the place of the 
city, like one out of his senses; aud theu miming up into 
the woods, was never heard .of .after, huch was the fate of 
the city of Euphoemia : and as we continue d. our melancholy 
course along the bhore, the whole coast for the space of two 
hundred miles, presented nothing but the remain* of cities ; 
awl men scattered, without a habitation, over the field?.— 
proceeding thus along, we at length ended our distressing 
voyage, by arriving at Naples, after having escaped a thou- 
sand dangers both at sea aud laud." 

, GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION II. 

LETTEE FROM PLINY TO GEMINIUS. 

Do we not sometimes observe a sort of people who though 
they are themselves under the abject dominion of every vice, 
show a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others ; and are most severe upon those whom they most re- 
semble ? yet, surdy a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themst Ives, is of 
all virtues the most becoming. J he highest of all charac- 
ters, in my estimation, is his, who is as ready to pardon the 
error* of mankind, as if he were every day guilty <ff some 
himself; and at the same time as cautious 'of committing a 
fault, as if he never forgave one. It is a ml ' then which 
we should, upon all occasions, both private and rtiblic, nmst 
religiously observr ; •* to be inexorable to our own failings, 
while we treat those of the rest ot the world with tenderness, 
put excepting ever such as forgive none hut .themselves.* 

1 shall perhaps, be asked, who it is that his .riven occa* 
*ioii to these reflections. Know then that a certain person 
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lately — bat of that when we meet— though, upon second 
, thoughts, not even then: lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I should act counter to that maxim 1 particular- 
ly recommend. Whoever therefore, and whatever he is, 
shall remain in silence: for though there may be some use, 
pei haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of ex- 
ample, there will be more, however, in sparing him, for the 
sake of humanity. FarewefL mixmotb's plijtt. 

SECTIOIC III. 

CBTTEH FROM PLTKT TO MAfcCELLINUS, OW TBS DEATH 
OF AN AMIABLE YOUNG WOMAN. 



I write this nnder the utmost oppression of sorrow; the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundamis is dead! Never 
surely was there a more agreeable and more amiaWe young 
person; or one who better deserved to have enjoyed a long, 
1 had almost said an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom 
of age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetness and virgin modesty. With what an engaging fond- 
ness did die behave to her lather ! How kindly and respect- 
fully receive his friends! How affectionately treat all those 
who, in their respective offices, had the care and education 
of her ! She employed much of her time in reading, in 
which s he ^discovered great strength of judgment ; she in- 
dulged herself in few diversions, and those with much cau- 
tion. With what forbearance, with what patience, with what 
courage did she endure her last illness ; she complied with 
all the directions of her physicians; she encouraged her sis* 
ter, and her father; and, when all her strength of body was 
exhausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her 
mind. That, indeed, continued, even to her last moments, 
uubrofceo by the pain of a long illness, or the terrors of ap- 
proaching death ; and it is a reflection which makes the losa 
of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinitely 
severe t and more severe by the particular conjuncture ia 
which it happened ! She was contracted to a most worthy 
youth ; the wedding was fixed, and we were all invited.—* 
How sad a change from the highest joy to the deepest sor* 
row ! How shall I express the wound that pierced my hearty 
When i board Ftmdauus himself, (as grief ia ever fijudiu£ 
9 
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it circumstance to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the 
oney he had designed to lay out upon clothes and jewels 
r her marriage, to be employed in myrrh and spices for 
?r funeral ? He is a man of great learning and good sense, 
ho has applied himself from his earliest youth, to the no- 
est and most elevated studies : but all the maxims of for- 
tude, which he has received from books,, or advanced him* 
if, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of 
s heart gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall 
tcuse, we shall even approve his sorrow, when we consider 
hat he has lost He has l^st a daughter who resembled 
m iri bis manners, as well as his person ; and exactly copied 
it all her father. If his friend Marcellinus shall think 
oper to write to him upon the subject of so reasonable.*^, 
ief, let me remind him not to use the rougher arguments 
F consolation, and such as seem to. carry a sort of reproof 
ith them; but those of kind and sympathizing humanity, 
ime will render him more open to the dictates of reason: 
r as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sun> 
on, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
its cure; so. a mind, under the first impression of a mis- 
tune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation; but 
length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly 
luiesces ia them* Farewell. 

MEUKQTH'a PLONT. 

SECTION IV. 

ON DISCRETION. 

have often thought if the minds of men were laid opea, 
should see but little difference between that of the wise 
i, and that of the fool. 

There are infinite reveries, numberless extravagances, and 
iccession of vanities, which pass through both. The 
it difference is, that the first knows how to pick and cull 

houghts for conversation, by suppressing some, and com- 
icating others; whereas the other lets them all iodiffer- 

• fly out in words. This sort of discretion, however, 

jo place in private conversation, between intimate friends. 

such occasions, the wisest men very often talk like the 

;e*t ; for indeed, talking with a friend is. nothing ebc. 

thinking aloud. 

-A* 
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Tufty has therefore, very justly exposed a precept, deliv- 
ered by some ancient writers. That a man should live with 
his enemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend ; and with his friend, io such a mauler, that 
if he became his enemy it should not be iu his power to hurt 
him. The first part of this rule, which regards our behav- 
ior towards au euemy, is indeed, very reasonable, as veil as 
very prudential; but the latter part of it, which regards our 
behavior towards a friend, savors more of cunning than of 
discretion ; and would cut a man off from the greatest pleas- 
ures of life, which are the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend. ^ Besides that, when a friend is turned into aa 
enemy, the world is just enough to accuse the perndiousnese 
of the friend, rather than the indiscretion of the person who 
confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself io words, but in all 
die circumstances of action ; and is -like ao under agent of 
providence to guide and direct us in the ordinary cooceroB 
of life* 

There are many more shining qualities in the mind of 
man v but there is none so useful as discretion. It is this # 
indeed, which gives a valuf to all the rest ; which sets them 
^ at work in their proper tiaies and places; and turns them to 
the advantages of the person who is possessed of them.— 
Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence; vir- 
tue itself looks like weakness ; the best parts only qualify 
a man to be more sprightly in errors and active to his owq 
prejudice. 

Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
- own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out 
the talents of those he converses with ; and knows how to 
apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into 
particular communities and divisions of men, we may ob- 
serve, that it is the discreet man, uot the witty, uor the lean* 
ed, nor the brave, who guides the conversation, said gives* 
measures to the society. A man with great talents* but void 
of discretion, Is like Polypliemus in the fable, strong and 
blind ; endued with an irresistible force, which, for want of 
sight is of bo use to him. 

Though a man have all other perfections, and want dis- 
cretion, he will be of no great consequence in ihe world ; 
WUfUt. have this single talent in perfection, and but a com-* 
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anon share of others, he may do what he pleases ia his, par- 
ticular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be 
the accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Dis- 
cretion points out the noblest end to us; and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them ; cunning has 
only private selfish aims ; and sticks at nothing which may 
make them succeed. * Discretion has large and extended 
▼iews ; and, like a well formed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon : cunning is a kind of shortsightedness that discovers the 
minuter objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
discern things at a distances Discretion, tlie more it is dis- 
covered, gives a greater authority to the persob who posses- 
ses >t: cunning, when it is once detected, loses its force, and 
aiakes a man incapable of bringing about even those events 
which he might have done bad he passed only for a plain 
man. Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to 
«s in all the duties of life : cunning is a kind of instinct, that 
ftoly looks out after our immediate ioterest and welfare.— 
Discretion is only found in men of strong sense and good un- 
derstanding r cunnfug is often to be met with in brutes them- 
selves; and in persons who art but the fewest removes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; 
and it may pass upou weak men, in the same manner as vi- 
vacity is often mistaken for wvt s , and gravity for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, nukes 
him look forward into futurity r and consider what~will be 
his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is* at 
present Be knows that the misery or happiness which ift> 
reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of its real-' 
ity by being placed at so great a distance from him. The 
objects do not appear little to him because they are remote. 
He considers, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in 
eternity approach nearer to him every moment; and will be 
present with him in their full weight and measure, as much a& 
those pains and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. 
For this reason he is careful to secure to himself that whirh 
is the proper happiness of his nature, and the ultimate deJgot 
of his being. He carries his thoughts to the end of every 
action ; and considers the most distant, as well as the most 
immediate effects of it. He supersedes every little project 
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•f gain and advantage which offers itself here, if he does 
not find it consistent with his vfcws of an hereafter. Id a 
Word, his hopes are lull of immortality ; his schemes are 
large and glorious ; and his conduct suitable to one who knows^ 
bis true interest* and how to pursue it by proper methods. 

JUDDISOlC I 

SECTION V* 

** THE GOVERNMENT 09 OtJR THOUGHTS* 

A multitude of cases occur, in which we are no less ac- 
countable for what we think, than for what we do. 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of thought 
depends upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act; by turn* 
Sng our attention towards such objects, awakening such pas- 
sions, or engaging in such employments, as we know must 
give a peculiar determination to our thoughts* Next, wlies 
thoughts, by whatever accident they may have been originally 
iuggested, are indulged with deliberation and complacency. 
Though the mind has been passive in their reception, aid, 
therefore, free from blame ; yet if they be active in their 
continuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have in- 
truded at first, like unbidden guests; but If wbeo entered, 
they are made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they bad been invited from the beginning. If 
we be thus accountable to God for thoughts either voluntari- 
ly introduced, or deliberately indulged, we are no less so, ia 
the last place, for those which find admittance into our 
hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of atten- 
tion ; from allowing our imagination to rove with entire li- 
cence, " Kke the eyes of the fool, towards the end of the 
earth." Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly 
and vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing wljridi 
pleases to take possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our account $ and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at 
which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take 
the most effectual measures for preve pting the introduction of 
such as are sinful, and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced themselves without consent of the wilL 

But when we descend into our breasts, and examine u " 
o2 
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far we have studied to Jeep this object ia view, who cau tc9 
w bow oft he hath offended ?" la no article of religion or 
morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the unrestraio- 
ed indulgence thej give to fancy ; and that too, for the most 
part, without remorse. Since the time reason begun to ex- 
ert her powers, thought, during our waking hours, has been 
active in every breast, without a moment's suspension or 
pause. The current of ideas haa been always flowing. — 
The wheels of the spirima! engine have circulated will* 
perpetual motion. Let me ask what has been the fruit of 
this incessant activity with the greater part of mankind f 
Of the innumerable hours that have been employed is 
thought, how few are marked with any permanent or use- 
ful effect? How many have either passed away in idle 
dreams, or have been abandoned to anxious discontented 
musings, to unsocial and malignant passions, or to irregular 
and criminal desires ? Had I power to lay open that store 
house of iniquity which the hearts of too nanyronceal ; 
could I draw out and read to them a list of all the imagina- 
tions they have devised, and all the passions they have in- 
dulged in secret ; what a picture of men should 1 present to 
themselves ! What crimes would they appear to have perpe- 
trated in secrecy, which to thejf most intimate companion* 
they durst not reveal I 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into 
extravagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
vould wish to attain, or choose to be, if they could frame 
the course of things according to their desire. Though 
su^h employments of fancy come not under the same de- 
scription with those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly 
unblameable they seldom are. Besides the waste of time 
which they occasion, and the misapplication which they in- 
dicate of those intellectual powers that were given to ua 
for much nobler purposes, such romantic speculations lead 
us always into the neighborhood of forbidden regions. They 
place us on dangerous ground. They are for the most part 
connected with some one bad passion; and they always 
nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought. They unfit 
the mind for applying wit!) vigor to rational pursuits, or 
fo* acquiescing in sober plana of conduct.. Prom that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the 
c^naum of saaa, mbaat aad relaxed, sickrj and tainted, 
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_ j to discharging the duties, and somctfmes disqualified 

even for relishing the pleasures of ordinary Hie. t 

BLAiBU 

SECTION VI. r 

OJf THE EVILS WHICH FLOW FROM UNRESTRAINED 
r ASSIONS. 

When roan revolted from his Maker, his passions rebel- 
led against himself ; and from being originally the ministers* 
of reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, ii> 
treating of this subject* two things may be assumed as prin- 
ciples ; first, that through the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards improper 
objects ; and next, that even when their direction k just, 
aod their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run 
into excess; they always hurry us towards their gratifica- 
ti6n, with a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On these two 
points then turns the whole government of our passions : 
first, to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit ; and 
next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they would car* 
Ty us beyond the bounds of reason- If there be any passion 
which intrudes itself unseasonably into our mind, which dark- 
ens and troubles our judgment, or habitually discomposes 
our temper 5 which unfits us for properly discharging' the 
duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the 
comforts of life, we may certainly conclude it to have gained 
9 dangerous ascendant. The great object which we pught 
to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm and stemast 
mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not seduce, nor 
its violence shake; which resting on fixed principles shall, is 
- the midst of contending emotions, remain free and master of 
itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of conscience, and 
prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation* 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one 
•f the highest attainments of the rational nature. Argu- 
ments to show its importance crowd upon u* from everjr 
quarter. If there be any fertile source of mischief to hu- 
man life, it is, beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It i* 
this which poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns 
the order of society, and strews the path of life with so ma- 
ny miseries* as to redder it indeed the vale of tears, Alt 
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those great scenes of public calamity, wliieh we behold wT'Ji 
astonishment and horror, have originated from the source o: 
violent passions. These have overspread the earth will] 
bloodshed. These have pointed the assassin's dagger, aurf 
filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have famish- 
ed too copious materials for the orator's pathetic declama- 
tion, aod for the poet's tragical song. 

When from public life we descend to private conduct; 
' though passion operates not there hr such a wide and de- 
structive sphere, we shall find its influence to be no less bane* 
fid. 1 need not mention the black and fierce passions, such 
as envy , jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously 
noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery. But 
lake any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to 
have unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course; and we 
shall find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, 
and troubles the peace of his mind over whom it reigns ; 
that, in its progress, it engages liim i» pursuits which are 
narked either with danger or with shame ; that, in the end, 
h wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his cha- 
racter ; and aggravates all the miseries in which it has in- 
volved him, with the concluding pangs of* bitter remorse. 
Through all the stages of this fatal course, bow many have 
heretofore run ? What multitudes do we daily behold pursu* 
log it with blind and headlong steps ? blair. 

SECTION VIL 

#N THt PROPER STATE OF OUR TEW PER, WITH RESPECT 
TO ONE ANOTHER* 

It is evident, in the general, that if we consult either puV 
lie welfare or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
shew itself in the usual tenor of life. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a peace- 
able temper a disposition averse to give offence, and de- 
sirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
society. I* his supposes yielding and condescending man*- 
ners, unwillingness to contend with others about trifles, and 
in contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit 
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Such a temper is the first principle of self enjoyment. U » 
the basis of all order and happiness among mankind. The 
positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome aie the 
bane of society. They 6eem destined to blast the eruall 
share of comfort which natiue has here allotted to man. — 
But they cannot disturb Die peace of others, more than tliey 
bieak their own. The hurricane rages first in their own 
bosom, before it is let forth upon the World. Id the tempests 
which they raise, they are always lost ; and frequently U it 
their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness 
mid impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and sus- 
picious temper, which ascribes every action to the worst mo- 
tive, and throws a black shade over every character. If 
ire would be happy in ourselves, 'or in our connections with 
others > let us guard against this malignant spirit. Let us 
study that charity " which thiuketh no evil;" that temper 
which, without degenerating into credulity, will dispose us to 
be just; and which can allow us to observe an error, with- 
out imputing it as a crime. Thus we shall be kept free 
from that continual irritation, which imaginary injuries raise 
io a suspicious breatt ; and shall walk among, men as our 
brethren, not as our enemies, V 

- But to be peaceable and to be candid, is not all that is re- 
quired of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, 
and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
it is bene 14 ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardor ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, k gen- 
tle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such a 
reposition, where contrasted with a malicious or envious- 
temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest* 
looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and, with aa 
uunatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointment or miser- 
ies! Flow little does he know of the true happiness of life t 
who is a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which by a pleasing charm attaches men to out 
another, and circulates joy from heart to heart! 

We are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when opportunities offer of performing ao» 
lions of high generosity, or extensive utility. These may 
seldom occur. The condition o^ the greater part of o^an* 
kind iu a good measure, precludes them. Bu(, in the ©*«>. 
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nary round of human affaire, many occasions daily preset 
themselves of mitigating tbe vexatious which otter* suffer ; 
of sootliiog their miodv ; of aiding tlieir interests ; of pro- 
motiug tlieir cheerfulness, or ease. Such occasions may re- 
late to the smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, 
that of small incidents the system of human life is chiefly 
composed. The attentions which respect these, when sug- 
gested by real benignity of temper, are often more material 
to the happiness of those around us, than actions which car- 
ry lite appearance of greater dignity and splendor. No 
wise or good man ought to account any rules of behavior as 
below his regard, which tend to cement the great brother- 
hood of mankind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs 
Co domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample 
range. It is very unfortunate, that within that circle men 
too often think themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent 
to the caprice of passion and humor. Whereas there, on 
the contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to 
attend to the government of 'their heart ; to check what is 
vic^ent in their tempers, abd to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There, the 
reai character displays itself. The forms of the work! dis- 
guise meu whin abroad, But within his own family, every 
tuau is known to be what he truly is. In all our intercourse 
then with others, particularly in that which is closest and most 
imimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a candid, a gentle a.d 
friendly temper. This is the temper to which, by repeated 
injunctions, our holy religion seeks to form us. This waa 
the temper of Christ. This is the temper of Heaven. 

* BLATft 

SECTION VIII. 

EXCELLENCE QF TUE HOL.Y SCRIPT U££6. 

# Fs it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the gospel 
with full assurance of faifh ? 1 glory in such bigotry. 1 
would not pa it wUh.it for a thousand worlds. I congratu- 
late the pi an, who is possessed of it:, for, amidst all the vi- 
cissitudes and calamities of the present state, that man enjoys 
•»- iru xhaiutiblft find of consolation,, of which it is ooi ia 
fh&DOKor oi fortune to deprive him. 
( 
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There is sot a book on earth, bo favorable to all the Mod, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred 
and persecutioB, to tyranny, injustice, and every sort sort of 
m ale volence, as thegospel; it breathes nothing throughout, but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of 
the noblest effects of the heart. The Psalms are remarka- 
ble beyond all other writinjjs, for their power of inspiring 
devout emotions. But it is not in this respect only that they 
are sublime. Of the divine uature, they contain the most 
magnificent description that the soul of man can comprehend. 
The hundred and fourth Psalm in particular, displays the 
power and goodness of Providence, in creating and preserv- 
ing the world, and the various tribes of animals in it, with 
such majesty, brevity, and beauty, as it is vain to look for in 
any human composition. 

Such of the doctrines of the gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the hea- 
then world : all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates* 
and Aristotle, had never been able to produce such a system 
of moral duty, and so rational an account of Providence 
and of man, as are to be found in the New Testament- 
Compared indeed, with this, all other moral and theological 
wisdom, 

Loses, discousteoanc'd, and like folly shows. 

BEAT/TIE. 

SECTION IX. 

REFLECTIONS OCCASIONED BY A REVIEW OF THE BLESS- 
ING 8 PRONOUNCED BT CHRIST ON HIS DISCIPLES, /- 
IN HI8 SERMON ON THE MOUNT. -V 

What abundant reason have we to thank God, that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is 
so particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let ev- 
ery one that " hath ears to hear" attend to it : foi sunly no 
man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let ua 
fix our minds in a posture of humble attention, that wo may 
" receive the law from his mouth." 

He opened it with blessings, repeated and most kapor*-** 
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blessings. But oo whom are they- pronounced? and idiom 
are we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek 
and the humble ; toe penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful 
and the pure ; those that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
Bess ; those that labor, but faint cot," under persecution I 
Lord ! bow different are thy maxims from those of the chil- 
dren of this world! They call tire proud happy; aod ad- 
mire the gay, the rich, the powerful, and the victorious. — 
But let a vaio world take its gaudy trifles and dress up the 
foolish creatures that pursue thefu. May our 6011I9 share ia 
that happiness which the Sod of God came to recommend 
and to procure ! May we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may 
we be owned as his children ; enjoy his presence ; and in- 
herit his kingdom ! With these enjojmeuts, and these hopes, 
we will cheerfully welcome the lowest or the most painful 
circumstances. 

Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues, 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness ; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after right- 
eousness ; this compassion and^ purity ; this peacefulness and 
fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this universal goodness 
which becomes us, as we sustain tlte character of " the salt 
of the earth," and " the light of the world." 

Is there not reason to lament, that* we answer the charac- 
ter no better ? is there not reason to exclaim, with a good 
man in former times, " Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words or we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace! Pour forth that divine oil 
on our lamps S Then shall the flame brighten ; then shall the 
ancient hoo< rs of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes 
be awakened, and animated by the lustre of it, *« to glorify 
our Father in heaven." 

I>ODDRI»GE» 

SECTION X. 

SCHEMES 09 LIFE OftEN ILLU80RT. 

#mak, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy five years 
in honor and prosperity* The favor of three successive 
ealifs had, filled his house with gold and silver; and when* 
ever he appeared, the beasdietious of the people proclaimed 
Via passage. ,- 
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i Senettrial , bappinea* is of short continuance. /JFhe 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fiiel; the flagrant flower 
is passing away in ita own odor*. The vigor . of Omar be* 
gan to Jail; the curls of beauty fell fcom.hia bead ; strength 
departed from, his hands ; and agility from his (eat r He 
gave back to the calif the key* of trust, and thesesJs of se- 
«cecy ; and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life* 
than the converse of Abe wise, and the gratitude of the good* 
» The powers of his mind-were yet unimpaired. His chain* 
ber was filled by visitants, eager lo catch the dictates of <ex* 
perieuce, . and officious to pay the tribute of admiration* 
Caled, the son of the viceroy of. Egypt, entered every day 
early, and retired late. He was beautiful and .eloquent : 
Omar admired his wit, and loved hb docility. " Tctt roe,* 
■aid Caled, «'.{hou to whose voice nations have listened, and 
whose wisdom is known to .the extremities of Asia, tell . me 
bow 1 may resemble Omar the prudent The arts by which 
thou hast gained power and preserved it are to thee no long* 
«r uecessary or useful : impart to. me; the secret of thy cor> 
duct, and teach me the plan upon which ihy wisdom .bar 
lauilt thy fortune." 

" Young man" ,said Omar, . « it is pf. little use to form 
plans of life. When I took my first survey of the . world* 
» my twentieth year* having eonaidered.the various condi* 
tions of mankind, in the hour of solitude, 1 said thus to myw 
self, leaning against a cedar, which spread its branches ove» 
my head : * Seventy years are allowed to man ; I have yet 
fifty remaining. • Ten years 1 will allot to the attainment of 
koowledge, and ten I will^ass in foreign countries.; I shall 
be learned, and therefore shaH be honored : every city will 
shout at my arrival, and every student will solicit my friend- 
ship. Twenty years thus passed,, will store my mind with 
images, which 1 shall be hn»y, through the rest of my life, 
in combining and comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible 
accumulations of intellectual riches; I shall find new pleas- 
ares for every moment; and shall never more be weary of 
mjfielf. I will not however, deviate too far from the beaten 
track of life; but will try what can be found in female deli- 
cacy. 1 will many a wife beautiful as the Hourtcs* and 
Wise as Zoheida: with her I will live twenty years within 
tfie suburbs of RagHat in every pleasure that wealth can pur-,, 
fiiase, and faecy ra kveat. I wtR *e« retire tw a mrrfV 
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dwelling ; pan my days in obscurity and contemplation ; ail 
le silently down on the bed of death. Through my life ft 
•ball be my settled resolution, that 1 will never depend upon 
fie anile of princes ; that 1 will never stand exposed to the 
Irtifices of courts ; that 1 will never pant for public honors, 
»or disturb my quiet with the affairs of state/ Such was my 
Athene of life, which 1 impressed indelibly upon my memory, 

« The first part of my ensuing time was to be spent in 
tearch of knowledge, and I k&ow not how I was diverted 
Irom my design. 1 had do visible impediments without, nor 
toy ungovernable passions within. I regarded knowledge as 
the highest honor, and the moat engaging pleasure ; yefcday 
Stole upon day, and month glided after month, till I f6wA 
that seven years of the first ten had vanished, and left noth- 
ing behind them. I now postponed my purpose of travel* 
ting ; for why should 1 go abroad, while so much remained 
fb be learned at home ? I immured myself for four years, 
and studied the laws of the empire, The fame of my skill 
teaehed the judges; 1 was found able to speak upon doubt- 
Ail questions; and was commanded to stand at the footstool 
of the calif. I was heard with attention ; 1 was consulted 
' roth confidence ; and the love of praise fastened on my 
feeart. 

" I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with rap* 
Core to the relations of travellers ; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novel- 
ty : but my presence was always necessary ; and the stream 
of business hurried me along. Sometimes 1 was afraid lest 
I should be charged with ingratitude ; but i still proposed 
to travel, and therefore would not confine myself by mar' 
riage. 

u In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect thafpthe time of 
travelling was past ; and thought it t>est to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic 
' pleasures, BnVat fifty no man easily finds a woman heaunV 
ful af the Houries, and wise as Zobeida. 1 inquired and re- 
jected, consulted and deliberated* till the sixty second y?ar 
made me ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now notaktg 
left but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time* 
£11 disease forced me from public employment. 

Ci Such was my scheme, aud such has been its consequence* 
With an insatiable thirst for 'knowledge, I trifled awav tlie 
Tears of improvaauwt ; wife a rasttas. desire of eeeiog dff- 
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Fereot countries, I have always resided in the same «ity; 
with the highest expectation of connftbial felicity, I hare 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of cock 
templative retirement, 1 am going to die wuhio the walls q£ 
Ifcagdat.* »*• jOBKaoft 

SECTION XL 

*HX PLEASURES OF: VIETlJOUS 8EN8fBlLITf. " 

The good effects ef true sensibility on general virtue and 

kappiness, admit of do dispute. Let us consider its effect oat 

the happiness of him who possesses it, aid the various pleas* 

ares to which it gives him access. If he is master of richer 

•r influence, It affords him the means of increasing his ow* 

•njoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comfort* 

ef others. If he commands not these advantages, yet all 

the comforts which he sees in the possession of the deserving* 

become in some sort his, by his rejoicing is the good whidfc 

they enjoy. Even the face ©feature yields a satisfaction to 

kirn, which the insensible can never know. The profusion 

of goodness which he beholds poured forth on the universe* 

dilates his heart with the thought that innumerable multitude* 

around him are blest and happy. When he sees the labor* 

of men appearing to prosper, and views a country flourish* 

iug in wealth and industry ; when he beholds the spring com* 

iug forth in its beauty, and reviving the decayed face of nap 

ture; or in autumn beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and 

the year croftned whh all its fruits; he lifts his affection^ 

with gratitude to the great Father of all, and rejoices hi th$ 

general felicity and joy. 

It may .indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the 
distresses which abound in the world; exposes us to frequent 
suffering from the participation which it communicates of 
the sorrows, as well as of the joys, of friendship. But let it 
be considered that the tender melancholy of sympathy, is-ac- - 
compauied with a sensation, which they who feel it would 
Dot exchange for the gratifications of the selfish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attrac- 
tive charm mingles with the painful emotion. There is .a 
>y is th§ aids* of grkt fret it be farther considered, gftt 
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(be gnth which seeaibUity introduces, are couatebaianc^ 
by.' pleasures whieh flow from the same source. Sensibility 
heightens in general the human power*, and is connected with 
actteaess in all our feelings* If it makes us more alive to 
tome painful sensations, io return, it renders the pleasing ones 
snore vivid and animated. The selfish man languishes io fail 
Harrow circle of pleasures. They ire eoofioed to what af- 
fects his own interest fie is obliged to repeat the same pra# 
wJlcatioos, tin they become insipid* But the man of virtu- 
ous sensibility moves in a wider Bphere of felicity* Hi* 
]powers are much more frequently called forth into occupa- 
tions of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to 
Ilia of indulging his favorite taste, by conveying satisfaction 
Io others. Often it b in bis power, in one way or other, to 
tooth the afflicted heart; to carry some consolation into the 
house of woe. In the scenes of ordinary lite, in the domes* 
sic and social intercourse of men, the cordiality of his affec- 
tions cheers and gladdens him. Every appearance, every 
description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Ev- 
ery native expression of kindness and anectiofl among others^ 
is felt by him, even though he be not the object of it A- 
mong a circle of friends enjoying one another, he is as hap- 
py as the happiest. In a word, he lives in a different sort of 
world from what the selfah man inhabits* He possesses a 
mvtm&z that ca*&k* him to l*hold objects which the «lr 
isbeanootsee. At O^saiQtjUw^Ufe enjoyments lire not of 
that kwd whkh remain merely on the surface of the wkA 
They penetrate the heart They eaterge and elevate, thrv 
refine aad em»ehte iU To all the* pleasing emottans of st 
*W ttae> they add the dfcnifed rousdatttness of virtue. — 
Children of men) men formed by nature to live and to feel 
an brethren 1 hovr long wilt ye continue to estrange your- 
selves from one another by competitions and jalousies, whea 
in cardial union ye might be so much more blest ? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, ne~ 

{tecting those purer and better sources of joy, which flow 
:em tfie affections enxi the heart ? max*. 

SECTION SO. 

09 raB^TEUE HOVO& OF M*«M 

fl*** propc* fccaer of man trims from* torn* of those 
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spleadid actions and abilities, which excite high admiration 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
coijqueaiB, may render the name of a nan famous without 
reud<iriu£ hjs character truly honorable. To many brave 
meo, to aiauy heroes renowned in history, we look up with 
wremder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
snug. They stand as en an eminence above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of thai 
sort before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. 
Something more is wanted Jor that purpose, than the con- 
quering arm and the intrepid miad. The laurels of the war- 
rior must at all time* be dyed in blood, and bedewed with 
the tears of the widow and the orphan. But if they have 
been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid avarice 
ham marked his character ; or lew and gross sensuality has 
degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little mao* — 
W hat at a distance, or on a superficial view, we adurficd, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size struck 
the spectator afar off with astonishment; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears dispvoporfioned, unshapely, and rude. 

~ Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fiu<*d politics of the fttatesmao; or the literary efforts of ge- 
nius and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds?, 
ought to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. i'bey. 
discover talents which in themselves are shining ; and which 
become highly valuable, when employed in advancing the 
good of mankiud. Hence, they frequently give rise to fame. 
But a distinction is to be made between fame and true honor. 
The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous $ 
while yet the mas himself is far from being honored. We 
«rrv r hU abilities. We wish to rival thetn. But we would 
aot choose to be classed with him who possessed them. ln> 
stances of this sort are too ou;en found in every record of at» 
eieut or modern history. 

Prom all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's tru* honor lies, we must look, not to any adventitious 
aircumstance of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quali- 
ty: bat to the whole of what forms a man; what eotiile& 
him, as such, to rank high among that class of beings to which 
I* belongs; ia a word, we must look te the miad mi ta 
r » 
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>uL A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest antf co** 
iptioo ; a mind governed by the principles of uniform re©-* 
tude and integrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; 
rliich no bribe can seduce, oor terror overawe; neither by 
leisure melted into effeminacy, aor by difcUebs sunk into de- 
action ; such is the mind which forms the distinction and 
rmnfnce of man. One, who in- uo situation of lift*, isei- 
ier ashamed or afraid of discharging his ditty, and acting- 
lis proper part with firinnes* and constancy ; true to the 
iod whom he worships-, and true* to the fa>th which -lie- pro- 
?99es to believe; fidl of affection to hia brethren of mankind; 
mhfulto his friendsy generous to hb^eeenries, wfcrm whir 
ompassien to the unfortuoate^ aelMenying to little private 
itereats and pleasure^ but zealous* for public interest and 
appiness ; magnanimous, without being proud ; humble; 
rithoHt 1 being* mean; just, without being harsh? simpk inhw 
lamers, bat manly in his fee Hogs ; on whose word we can 
itirely rely ; whose countenance never deceives u*; -whose 
tofassions of kindness are the effusions of his tear*; one* 
fine, whom independent of apy views of ad vintage, we 
oiild choose for a superior, could: trust was * frlendy and' 
mid love a* a brother. Thi* isMhe maw, whom in our 
art, above all others, we do; wt^nust boner; 

WEGTION XHIJ 

•tH* WfcfcVEKCH OF' l>£TOTtOlt OJT TttB* BAF»tN£*#» 
OF LIFIU 

Whatever promotes and strength***- virtue; whatever 
ns and regulates the temper, is * source of hfcppiness;— * 
motion produccs'these effect* in a remarkable .-degree*-' ***** " 
ires composure of spirit; mildness -and benignity weak* 
the paiofifl, and cherishes the pleasing emotions? arid hy* 
e means* carries on tha life of a piottr mte in a smooth- 
placid tenor* * 

eside* exertmg thia habitual influence' on 1 thfr nttndj tfe* 
w opens * field of enjdymeotsv to which the vfcnmsare/ 
e strangers*; enjoymants the morjp valuable, as they pe* 
rly belong to retirement,- whet* the atorld leaves ur, *d& 
Italy; ^mitlMotomaas fte* Vbtatrws thetwr 
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- semens; for which every wise man would most -wish to pro- 
vide some hidden Wore of coin fort. For let him be placed 
in thft~most favorable situation which tin; human state admits, 
the world can neither always amuse him, nor always shield * 
lrira from distress. There will be man) hours of vacuity, 
aad many of dejection, iu his lite. If he be a Granger to 
ixod, and to devotion, how dreary will the gloom of soli* 
tude often prove ! With what oppressive weight will sick- 
De*s, disappointment, or old age; fall upon his spirits ! But 
for 4 hosfvptraive periods, the pious man has a r< lit f prepared. 
From the tiresonie^petitioii of the common vanities of life, 
or from the painfutxorrosion ot its cares and sorrows, devo- 
tion transports him into a new region ; and surrounds him 
there with such objects as are the most fitted to cheer the de- 
jection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heart. If the world has been empty awl delusive, it glad- 
dens him with the prospect of a higher and better order of 
things about to arise. If men have beeu ungrateful and base, 
it displays before him die faithfulness ; of that Supreme Be- 
ing, who, tllough every other friend fail,; will sever forsake 
him. Let us consult our experience, aod we shall find, that 
the two greatest sources of inward joy, are, the exercise of 
love directed' towards a deserving object, and the exercise of 
hope terminating on some high' and assured happiness. Both" 
these are supplied by devotion ; and.' therefore we have n©» 
reason to be surprised, if on some occasions,' it fills the heart* 
of-- good men with a satisfaction not to be expressedv 

The refibed pleasures of a pious mindy ave in many res** 
ffecttf, superior to« the coarse gratification!? of sense. The/' 
ttte pleasures which beiong'toihe highest power? and besi' 
•Actions <©* thesool ; wfeerea* the gratifications'© £ sense re* 
aidcta the low estregton; of our nature* To the latter the* 
gotil stoops : below- its native' dignity, The former raises a**- 
fcove itself. The» lattery leaves always a comfortless, often ar- 
inortlfying, remembranoe behind them- The former are re** 
slewed -with applause * and de&gfafc The' pleasures of sense* 
memble a foaming torrent, wirier after a disorderly course^ 
•peedily runs out, and leaves an empty and offensive channel'/ 
Bht* the pleasures o§ devotion resemble the^ equable current- 
•fa pure river, ; whkh enliven* >the fields through- which it* 
P«*e*> and diffuses verdure and tertttky aloog its banks. To< 
nee, O devotion t w»e<owe the highest improvement of our 
*«t^7^ W**ta* 
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die fupijoit of our virtue, and the rest of oar souk, io tfeit 
tarbuient world. Thou composest the thoughts, thou 
calmest the passions. Vhou exalteth the heart. Thy com- 
nuuucations, and thine only, are imparted to the low, do lest 
thaa the high ; to the poor, as well as io the rich, In thy 
presence, worldly di»tincttons cease ; aud under thy influence, 
worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the baltn of the 
wounded mind, rby sanctuary is ever open to the miser a- 
ble; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and ho pure, t hou 
beginner on earth the temper of heaven. In thee, the oosj 
of angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice. 



•ECTION XIV. 

,XHB PLANETARY AND TERRESTRIAL WOftCM 1^ 

COJfJ>ABlTlYELY COflblDERBD. # -V., 

- - » 

To us who dwell onltourface, the earth is by tar the 
aost extensive orb tbat <wr eyes chu any where behold : it 
is also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and a- 
dorued with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereat, to 
a spectator placed on one of the plauets, it wears a uniform 
aspect ; looks all luminous ; and no larger than a spot To 
beings who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disap- 
pears. That which we call alternately the morning and the 
evening star, as iuone part of the orbit she rides foremost i* 
fee procession of the night, in the other, ushers in and an- 
ticipates the dawn, is a plauetary world, which with the four 
others that so wonderfully vary their raistic dance, arc is} 
themselves dark bodies, and shine only by reflection*; have 
ields and seas, and skies of their own ; are furnished with 
all accomodations for animal subsistence, and arc supposed 
ts> be the abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with 
our earthly habitation, are dependent -on that grand dispenser 
of diviue munificence, the sun ; receive their light from Che 
distribution of his rays, and derive their comfort from his b* 
ftigu agency. 

The suo, which. seems to perform its daily stages throngs 
tbe sky, is in this respect /fix«d and immoveable : 4t is the 
great axle of heaven, a***t which,- the globe we, inhabit, a&4 
other wore spacipa* orbs, Whrel their stated » course*. . The- 
"^ IkwgW *&awtty sinaUtt thau^ the di*! 
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mVmiimuitly larger than this whole earth,* 00 which v s© man? « 
loft j moutitaios rise, and Mich vast oceans rolk - A hue ex- * 
teudiog from side to side through the centre ©f > that respten*- 
dent orb, would measure more than eight hundred thousand •<• 
miles : a girdle formed to go round its circumference' would 
require a leCgth of millions. Were its 'solid ' contents -to be 
estimated, the account -mild overwhelm our troderatarwflng* 
and be almost beyond mepower of language to 'express.— 
Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ? Are we 
ready to cry out in* transport of surprise, '* How mighty li 
the Being who kio&ed such a prodigious fire ; and keeps 
alive, from age to age, such an enormous mass of flame! 9 
let us attend our philosophic guides, and we shall be 
brought acquainted with speculations 1 more enlarged and 
snore inflaming. 

fflk stm with all its attendant planets, is but a very little * 
' HiflRf the grand machine of the universe ; every star # 
though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters 
apon a lady's ring, is really a vastiglobe, like the sua in size 
and glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than the ra* 
diant source of day. So that every star is not barely a 
world, but the centre of a magnificent system, has a retinue 
•f 'worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its • 
attractive influence, all which are lose to our sight in unmea*> ? 
tirable wilds of ether. That the stains appear like so many * 
diminutive, and scarcely distinguishable points, is owing ta « 
their immense and inconceivable distance. Immense and in- 
conceivable iudced it is, since a ball, shot from the load** 
ed cannou, and flying with unabated rapidity, roust travel, 
at this impetuous rate, almost seven hundred thousand 
years, before it could reach the nearest of these twinkling 
luminaries. 

While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her osten- 
tatious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furniture > 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable io 
a map of the universe? It is observed by a very judicious 
writer, that if the sun himself, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, wore extinguished, and all the host of planetary 
worlds, which move about him, were annihilated, they would 
not be missed by an eye that can take in the whole coropaar 
6ft «atwe, any more thus a graia ef sand apoo the sea starts 
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The bulk of . which they consist, and the space which thejr 
occupy, are so exceedingly little hi comparison of the wholq. 
that their loss would scarcely leave a blank in the immensity 
of God's works. If Chen, uot our globe only, but this wholer 
system, be so very diminutive, what is a kingdom or a coun- 
try ? What are a few lordships, or the so much admired pa- 
trimonies of those who are stiled we^lhy ? When 1 measure 
them with my own little pittance, tlffiPswell into proud aud 
bloated diraeusions : but when 1 take the universe for my 
standard, bow scanty is their size, how contemptible the? 
Jfure 1 I hey shrink into pompous nothing*. 

▲JBlSOtf. 

SECTION XV. 

4* VHB FOWXE OF CUSTOM, AKD THE OSSS fO WHICH Jj* 
HAT SS APPLIED. 

Theee is not a common saying, which has a better turft 
of sense in -it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that " custom is a second nature." It is indeed able 
to form the man anew ; and give him inclinations and capa- 
cities altogether different from those he was born with. A. 
person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
but little delight in at first, by degrees contracts so strong aa 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that k seems the only end of his being. The love of a re- 
In td or busy life, will grow upon a man insensibly, as he ia 
aouversaut in the one or the other, tilt he^^Kcriy unquali- 
fied for relishing that to which he has been for some time 
disused. Nay, a rcan ma] smoke or drink, or take snuff, 
till he is unable to pass awaj his time without it; not to men- 
tion how our delight in any particular study, art or science, 
rises and improves, in proportion to the application which 
we bestow upon it. Thug, what was at first an exercise, be- 
comes at length an entertainment. Our employments are-, 
changed into diversions. The mind grows fond of those ac- 
tions it is accustomed to ; and is drawn with reluctancy from- 
those paths in which it has beea used to walk. 

if we attentively consider this property <of human nature^ 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, 
I would hjive no man discouraged with that kind of life, or 
paw ai action, ki which the choice of other*, or hia owi 
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*8MriUea may have engaged him. It may perhaps be v< 
disagreeable to bim at first ; but use and application will c 
tainly reader it not only less painful, but pleasing and sa 
factory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every one, i 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to hare gh 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have dra 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : "Pitch up 
that course of life which is the most excellent, and cust< 
-will render k the most delightful." Men, whose circu 
stances will permrrthem to choose their own way of life, i 
inexcusable if they do not pursue that which their jud$m 
tells them is the most laudable. The voice of reason is mi 
to be regarded, than the bent of any present* inclinatu 
*£neeby the rule abovemeotioned, inclination will at len 
come over to* reason, though we can never force reason 
eomply with inclination. 

Iu the third place, this observation may teach the ir 
vensual and irreligious man*to overlook those hardship* ; 
difficulties, which, are apt to discourage him from the pr 
©cutioD of a virtuous life. .** *'he god*," said Hesiod, u hi 
placed labor before virtue ; the way to her ts at first roi 
and difficult, but grows more smooth and ensy the fart 
we advancejn it." The man who proceeds in it with stc* 
■ess and resolution, will iu a little time, find that " her w 
we ways of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace.' 
To enforce this consideration, we may further o^sei 
that the practice of religion will not only be attend* d \i 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those action* 
which we are habituated, but with those supernumerary j 
of heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasu 
-from the satisfaction of acting up to dictates of reason; i 
from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from inn ohservat 
which We havemade on the mind of man, to take partia 
care, when we are once settled iu a regular course of 1 
how we too frequently iadulsre ourselves in even the most 
noctnt diversions and entertainments ; since the mind ma? 
sensibly fall off from the relbh of virtuous action?, ?md. 
degrees, exchange thnt plertftire which.it takes -in tho 
formance of its duty, for delighti ef a maeh i&fgrm aa<, 
"unprofitable nature. . ' 
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The last me which 1 aba!) make of this vonurkabfe -pro}- 
., txiy in human nature, of bring delighted, with those . action* 
. to which it to accustomed, is to &bow bow absolutely neces- 
sary it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if , we 
•would enjoy the pleasures of the ,nexL The sUte of bliss, 
we call heaven, will not be capable of affecting .those nurds 
which are not thus qualified for it : we must, in this world, 
» gain a relish of truth >aod virtue, if we, would be able to 
t. taste that knowledge aad perfection, which are to make us 
i happy in the next. The seeds of those spiritual joys aod 
■ raptures, which are to rise up and ^loutish in the soul to all 
: eternity,, must be planted ie it during this its present stale of 
probation, lu short, heaven is not to be looked upon olJ? 
as the reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

. ABDIAOK. 

SECTION XVI. 

ftlB *UA8fTREft RESULT LN^ FROM A P&OPER USE Of- 

OUR FACULTIES. 

Happy that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares. 
Blaster of himself, his time, and fortune, spends his time ia 
Quaking himself wber ; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himself) happier : who, as the will and under- 
standing are the two ennobling faculties of the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified wiiJt 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will < n- 
riched with every virtue.; who has furnished himself with 
all the advantages to relish solitude and euliven coe venation; 
who when serious, is not sullen ; atul when cheerful, net in- 
discreetly gay ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false ft 1 are of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle aad 
sober luttre of his wisdom and goodness. 

The greatest miuister of state has not more business to do, 
In a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other man, 
may find in the retired and still scenes of , life. Even in his 
private walks, every thjjog that is r*siiic convinces him there 
is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philosophy, 
he reads plain legible traces of the Divinity in every tiling 
he meets : he sees' the Deity in every tree, as well as Mesa 
- wH hi Mie burning bush, though pot in so glaring a^mara^T : 
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and when he sees hitft, he adores him with the tribute of • 
grateful heart seei* 

SECTION XVII. 

DESCRIPTION OF CAKDOB. 

Trttc candor is altogether different from that guarded, 
Inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behavior, 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very often, is toe aspect, and smooth are th* words 
of chose who iuwardly art the most ready to think e^il of 
others. That candor which is a Christian virtue, consists 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. It may 
it ant the blaudishraent of external courtesy, but supplies its 
place with humane and generous liberality of sentiment. Its 
manners are unaffected, and its professions cordial. Exempt 
on one hand, from the dark jpalousy of a suspicious mind, it 
is no less removed, on the other, ftora thai easy credulity 
which is imposed on by every specious pretence. It is per- 
fectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the world, and 
with due attention to our own safety. In that various inter- 
course which we are obliged to carry on with persons of ev* 
-cry different cbaracfer, suspicion to a certain degree, is a 
.necessary guard, ft is only when K exceeds the bounds of 
prudent caution, that it degeuerates into vice. There is a 
proper mean between undistinguishing credulity and univeisal 
jealousy, which a sound understanding discerns, and which 
the man of candor studies to preserve. 

He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, 
•which is to be found in every human character. He expect* 
none to be faultless; and he is unwilling to believe that there 
Is any without some commendable quality, ltoMfre midst of 
many defects he can discover a virtue. .Under the influence 
. of personal resentment, he can be just to the merit of an ene» 
my. He never lends an open ear to those 4efamatory reports, 
mod dark suggestions, which among Die tribes of the censo- 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with such 
ready acceptance. He is not hasty to judge, and he .require* 
fhll evidence before h? will condemn. As long as an action 
can be ascribed to indifferent motives, he holds it as no mark 
tftf sagacity to imputt it always to the werst* Where thafl^ 
1 
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is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment uadecidefi p 
and during the period of suspense, leans to the most char- 
itable co instruction which an action can bear. When he must 
oondemn, he condemns with regret ; ai d without those ag- 

favations which the ae verity of others adds to the crime.— 
e li&ters calmly to the apology of the offender, and readily 
admits every extenuating circumstance which equity can sug- 
gest. How much soever he i»a> blame the piinciples of any 
«sct or party, he never confounds under one general-censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect. He charges them not 
with Mich consequences of their tenejs, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles; nor from one bad action, 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown* Whep 
he- " behold? the mote in his brother's rye," be renumbers 
<{ the beam in bis own." He commiseraU-s human frailty ; 
and judges of others according to the principles by which he 
would think it r< asonaMc that they-phould judge of him. la 
& word, he views ram and actions iu the clear sunshine of - 
charity ami good nature ; and not ia that dark and sullen 
shade uhich jealousy and party spirit threw over all charao 
ter*. BL4UU 

SECTION XVIII. 

-Off THE IMPERFECTION OF THAT HAPPINESS WHICH BESTS 
SOLELY ON WORLDLY PLEA&URLS. 

Tfte vanity of human pleasures i« a topic which might be 
e^rnbf llishf (I with the pomp of much description. But I 
frhall studious!) avoid exaggeration. ai»d only point cut a 
threefold vanity in human life, which ev^ry impartial observ- 
er cannot but admit; disappointment in puibuiW dissatisfaction 
hi enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

First, disappointment in pursuit, When we look around 
lis on the world, we ev^ry where behold a biiBy multitude 
Intent on the pi^se^uiion of various designs, vh»ch their 
"warts or d«?ires have suggested. We behold them employ- 
ing tvery method which ingmuity can devise; «ome the pa- 
Tience of indu't.y, some the boldness of enterprise others 
th** de* 4 erity of sfratasem. in order to compass their ends. 
•Of thie inmsaut s*u and a-tivit), what ?s the font ? In con> 
tohbou of die crowd who have toiled in vain, how smali i* 
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(h& number of the successful ? Or ratlier, where is tlie mato 
iriio will declare that in every point he has completed his 
pljm, and attained his utmost wish? No extent of hum aft 
abilities has been able to discover a path which, in any line 
ot* life, leads unerringly to success. " The race is not al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor riches to 
men of understanding." We may form our plans with thfe 
most profound sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution 
may guard against dangers on eveiy side ; but some unfore- 
seen occurrence com* s across, winch baffles our wisdom, na4 
lays our labors in the du&t. . 

Were such disappointments coiumed to those who aspirfe 
at engrossing the higher department* of life, the mi&fortunfe 
would 6e less* The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall 
of arnbiti on from its towering height, little concern die bulk 
of mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruct 
tio-j from events so much above them. But, alas ! when we 
descend into the regions ot private life, we find 'disappoint* 
meat and blasted hope equally prevalent there. Neither the. 
moderation of our views, nor thp justice of oar pretensions, 
can ensure success. But * time and chance happen to all.* 
Against the stream of events, both the worthy and the uuden 
serving are obliged to struggle ; and both are frequently over* 
borne alike by the current. 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity to which the human state 13 subject. 
Tfjis is the severest of all mortifications, after having beeu 
successful in the pursuit, to be baffled 1,1 the) enjoyment itself. 
Yet this is found to be an evil still more general than the for- 
mer. Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have ' 
pursued; but noue are rendered completely happy by what 
they have attained. Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet 
successful hope is only imperfect bliss. Look through, all 
the ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of those who 
appear most prosperous; aikl ; you will find 'that they are 
never just what they des^e to be. If 'retired, they languish 
for action ; if busy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle 
life, they are impatient for distinction ; if in high stations, 
they sigh after freedom and ease. Somt thing is still want- 
ing to that plenitude of satisfaction which they exoccied to 
8*^MWe.- Together with every wish that is gratified, a new 
dettd&d arises* One void opens in the heart as anot) 
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filled. On wishes wishes grow; aod to the end, it is rattretf 
tlie expectation of what they have not, than the enjoyment 
of what they iiave, which occupies aod interests the most 
successful. 

Tltis dissatisfaction id the midst of human pleasure, spring* 
partly from tlie nature of our enjoy meuts themselves* and 
partly from circumstances which corrupt them. No world- 
ly ejijoy meats axe adequate to the high desires and powers of 
on immortal spirit. Fancy paints there at a distance -with 
splendid colors; but possession unveils the fallacy. The ea- 
gerness of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk aod 
lively relish ; but it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, 
and sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. Happy 
would the poor man think himself, if he could enter oa all 
the treasures of the rich ; and happy for a short time he 
might be : but before he had long contemplated and admired 
lib state, his possessions would aeem to lessen, and his cares 
would grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasure?, the at- 
tending circumstances which never fail to 'corrupt them.— 
For such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. 
To human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. 
When external chcuoistances shew fairest to the world, the 
envied man groans in private under his own burthen. Some 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distrc ss, 
either felt or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of his fe- 
licity. When there k» nothing from without to disturb the 
Erosperous, a secret poison operates within. For worldly 
appiness ever tends to destroy itself by corrupting the heart* 
It fosters the loose and the violent passions. It engenders 
noxious habits ; aod taints the mind with false delicacy, which 
makes it f< el a thousand unreal evils. 

But put the case iu the most favorable light. Lay aside 
firom human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and de- 
ceit fulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully attainable 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be consid- 
ered the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. 
"\Vere there in worldly things any fixed point of security 
which we could gain, the mind would then have some basis 
on which to rest. But our condition js such, that every 
tiling wavers and totters around us. " Boast not thyself of 
tomorrow ; for thou knowest not what a day may, hiing 
%&."* It m uyich, if, during its course^ thou nearest uot of 



somewhat to disquiet or alarm thee. For life never proceeds 
long in a uoiform train* it is continually varied by Unex- 
pected events. The seeds of alteration are every where 
sown ; and the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates 
their growth. It our enjoyments be numerous, we lie more 
open on different sides to be wounded. If we have possess* 
ed them long, we have greater cause to dread an approaching 
change. By tiow degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the 
pi ogress of evil. It requires no preparation to bring it for- 
ward. The edified" which it cost much time and 4abor to 
erect, one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, cau level 
with the dust. Even supposing the accidents of life to leave 
us untouched, human bliss must still be transitory ; for mai* 
changes of himself.- No course ©f enjoy went can delight us 
long. What amused our youth loses iu charm in maturer 
age. As j ears advance, our powers are blunted, and our 
pleasurable feelings decline. The silent lapse of lime is ev- 
er carrying somewhat from ns, till at length the period comes 
when all must be swept away. The prospect of this ter- 
mination of our labors arut pursuits, is sufficient to mark our 
State with vanity. «* Our days are a hand breadth, and ouf 
age is as nothing n Within that tittle space is all our enter- 
prise bounded. We crowd it with toils and cares, with coa- 
tention aod 'strife* We project great design?, entertain high 
hopes, and then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into ob- 
livion. 

This much let it suffice to hare said 1 concerning the van- 
ity of the world. That too much has not been said, must 
appear to every one who considers how generally maT>kiod 
lean to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attach- 
ment to the present *tate, they both feed the most sinful pasr 
sjJLoas aod " pierce themselves through with many sorrows.*' 

. . BLAIR. 

SECTION XIX, 

UTIAT ARK 1HE REAL A WD SOLID TOJOTMESTS OP 
HUMAN LIF«* 

It must be admitted* that unmixed and complete happi- 
ness is unknown on earth No regulation of conduct can 
altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
^fortunes fiom wounding our heart. JDut after th» «o* 
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cession is rffade, wiH it follow, that there is do object on earth 
which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes 
comfePuuble which is Dot perfect ? Let us Furvey our state 
with an im t nart5al f y c » au< * ** &** r ° * e vario "s gifts of 
Heaven. How r. a5n ? ot ver ,uXb **» considered io itself, may 
be, the comforts nod i*;** ©f religion are sufficient to give 
solidity to the enjoyments of tte righteous. In the exer- 
cise of good affections, and tlie testimony of an approving 
conscience ; in the seres of peace aud reconciliation with 
God, through the great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm 
confidence of being conducted through all the trials of life, 
by infinite wisdom and goodness; and in the joyful prospect 
of arriving in the end* at immortal felicity, they possess a 
happiness, which descending from a purer and more perfect 
region than this world, partakes not of its vanity* 

Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are oth- 
er pleasures of our preseut state, which though of an infe- 
rior order, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human 
life. It b necessary to call attention to these, in order to 
check that repining and unthankful spirit to which man is al- 
ways too prone. Borne degree of importance must be al- 
lowed to the comforts of health, to the innocent gratifica- 
tions of sense, and to the entertainment afforded us by all 
the beautiful scenes ot nature ; some to the pursuits and 
harmless amusements of social life ; and more to the internal 
enjoyments of thought and reflection, and to the pleasures of 
affectionate intercourse with those whom we love. These 
comforts are often held in too low estimation, merely because 
they are ordinary and common ; although that is the eircum* 
stance which ought, in reason, to enhance their valve. They 
lie open, in some degree, to all ; extend through every rank 
of life, a»d fill up agreeably many of those spaces io our 
present existence, which are not occupied with higher objects, 
or with serious cares. 

From this representation it appears that, notwithstanding 
thr vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort is 
attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this, 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repuess the ar- 
rogance ot complaints and murmurs. What art thou, O son 
of man ! who having sprues: but yesterday out of the dust, 
darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
his Providence, because all thiols are not ordered according 
fc thy wish I What title. ha*t thou to find fault with the or- 
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Aex of the universe, whose lot is sd much beyond what thy 
virtue or merit gave thee ground to claim ! Is it nothing to 
lii^e to have been introduced iuto this magnificent world ; to 
have been admitted as a spectator of the divine wisdom and 
works; and to have bad access to all the comforts which na- 
ture with a bountiful hand*, has poured forth around thee ? 
Are all die hours forgotten whicii thou hast passed in ease, 
in complacency or joy ? is it a small favor in thy eye?, that 
the haad of Divine Mercy has beeu stretched forth to aid 
thee; and if thou reject not ks proffered assistance, is ready 
to conduct thee into a happier state of existence ? When thou 
compares! thy condition with thy desert, blush, and be asham- 
ed of thy complaints. Be silent, be grsttful, and adore. 
Receive with thankfulness the blessings which are allowed 
thee. Revere that government which at present refuses thee 
more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there are tvils in 
the world, its Creator is wise and good, and has been bounuV 
ful to thee. jUiAia. 

SECTION XX. 

SCALE OF BEINOS. 

Though there is a great deal of pleasure in contempla- 
ting the material world; by which I mean, that system of 
bodies, into which nature has so curiously wrought the mas* 
of dead matter, with the several relations that those bodies 
bear to one another ; there is still urethinka, something more 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on the world of 
life ; by which I understand, all those animals with which 
every part of the universe is furnished* The material itorld 
k only the shell of the universe :' the world of life are its 
inhabitants. 

If we consider those parts of the material world, which 
lie the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our obser- 
vations and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of 
animals with which it is stocked. Every part of matter i» 
peopled ; every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There 
is scarcely a single humor in the body of a man, or of any 
other animal, in which our glasses do not discover myriad* 
of living creatures. We find even in the most solid bodies, 
as iu marble itself, innumerable cells and cavities, which are 
* crowded with such imperceptible inhabitants; as are too IKOe 
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for the naked eye to discover. On the other hand, if w c 
look iuto the more bulky parts of nature, we see the teas, 
lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberless kinds of livns 
creatures \V e fiud evuy mountain aud marsh, wildeir»e>s 
and wood, plentifully stocked* with birds and beasts; aud ev- 
ery pait ot untier affording proper necessaries and conve- 
niences for tne livelihood of multitudes which inhabit i f . 

The author of " the Plurality of Woikis," draws a very 
goed argument from this cous<deiaiioa. for the peopling of 
evtsy .planet; as indeed it seems very probable, from the 
analogy if reason, that if no part of matter, with which we 
are acquainted, ties waste a? d useless, those gieat bodiff, 
which are at such a distance from us are not desert and un- 
peopled ; but rattier, that they are furnished with teirrs 
adapted to their respective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are en- 
dowed with perception; add is in a manner thrown' away 
upon dead matter, any further than as it is subservient to be- 
ing* which arc cooxeious of their existence. .Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, 
that matter is only made as the basis and support of animals ; 
and that there is uo more of the one than wha.1 is necessary 
for the existence of the other. 

Infinite Gooduees is of so communicative a nature, that if 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation which i have oft- 
en pursued with great pleasure to myself,. I shall enlarge far- 
ther upon it, by cousideiiug that part of the scale of beings 
which comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living ereamres, which are raised but just 
, above dead matter. To mention only that species of 'shell 
fiUi. which is formed in the fashion of a cone, that grow? to 
the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies on being 
severed from the place where it grew. Th^re are many oth- 
er creatures but o;ie remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an 
additional one of hearing ; other** of smell ; and others, of 
si^ht. It is wonderful to observe by what a gradual progress 
the world of life advances through a prodigious variety of 
species, before a creature is formed that is complete in all its 
senses ; and eyt?n among these there is such a different degree 
of perfection, in the sense whsch one animal enjojs beyond 
Tjhgt appears in another, that though the scusc ia differed 
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animals is distinguished by the same common denominations* 
it seems almost of a different nature. If, after this, we look 
into the several inward perfections of cunning and sagacity, 
or what we generally calf instinct, we find tliem rising, aftec 
the same manner, imperceptibly one above another ; and re- 
ceiving additional improvements according to ihe species in 
iff hich they are implanted. ThiB progress in nature is so very 
gradual, that the most perfect of an iuferior species, cooks 
very near to the most imperfect of that which is immediate* 
\y above it* 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
X&eing, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little 
matter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does 
not swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the 
diversity, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he 
made but one species of animals, none of the rest would hav» 
eajoyed the happiness of existence : lie has therefore spec- 
ified, in his creation, every degree of life, every capacity of 
beht£. The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a own, 
is filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one aftc* 
another, by such a gende and easy ascent, that the little trail-' 
sitionsand deviations from one species to another, are almost 
insensible. This intermediate space is so well husbanded and 
managed, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which 
does not appear in some one part of the world of life, is 
the goodness or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more man* 
iiested in this his proceeding* 

There is a consequence, besides those I have already men- 
tioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going considerations. If the scale of being rises by such £ 
Tegular progress, so high as man, we mayj^by purity of rea- 
son, suppose that it still proceeds gradtfail^ through those 
beings which are of a superior nature to hints since there is* 
infinitely greater space and room for different degrees of per- 
fection, between the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the most despicable insect* 

In this great system of being, there is no creature «o woe* 
derfui in its nature, and which so nruch deserves our partic- 
ular attention as man ; who fills up the middle space between 
the animal and the intellectual nature, the visible aad the in- 
visible world ; and who is that link in the chain of beings* 
which forms the connection between both. So that h 
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io one respect is associated with angels snd archangels, an£ 
ma) look upon a being of infinite pei fection as big father, 
ami the highest order of spirits as his brethren, may in anoth- 
er Kspect, say to " cormptiou, thou art my father, and the 
worm, thou art my mother and my sister." 

addisch*, 

SECTION XXL 

JfeL'ST 1^ THE CAKE OF PROVIDENCE RECOMMENDED 

Mat*, considered id himself is a very helpless, and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes, lie is beset with dangers on all 
sides; and may become Unhappy by numberless casualties, 
which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore- 
teen thtm. 

It is our comfort; while we are obnoxious to bo many ae- 
cideuts, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingencies, *nd has in his bands the management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or offending us; who knows 
the assistance wc stand in need of, and is always ready to be- 
stow it on those who ask it of him. 

the natural homage, which such a creature owes to ?o in* 
finitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessings and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficul- 
ties as may befal us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of nm:(\, 
has not the 6&me dark and melancholy views of humar> na- 
ture, as he who considers himself abstractedly from this rela- 
tion of the Supreme Being. At the same time that he re- 
flects upon his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts 
himself with the contemplation of those divine attributes, 
which are employed for his safety, and his welfare. l*e 
firulf his want of foresight made up by the omniscience (i 
him who is his support. He is not sensible of his own wmt 
of strength, when he knows that his helper is Almighty, la 
short, the person who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being, 
is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by his 
happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attribute c 
and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite per- 
fection. To make cur lives more easy te ns, we arc coin.- 
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iiaaded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve 
\od succor lis; the I J «viue Goodness having made such a re- 
liance a duty, notwithstanding we should have, been misera* 
Lie, had it been forbidden ua. 

Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
rccomrnf nd tliis duty to us, 1 shall out* take notice of tho&e - 
that follow. 

." Vy first and strongest is, that we are promised, he will . 
not fail these who put their trust in him , 

But without considering the supernatural blessing which ac- 
companies this duly, we may observe, that it has a natural ten- 
dency te its owu reward, or, \.\ other words, that tills firm 
trust and confidence in the great Disposer of all things, con- 
tributes very much to the getting cl< ar of any affliction, or 
to the bearing of it roan full}. A person who believes he 
has his succor at hand, and that he acts in the sight of his • 
fricrxi, ©ftuv exerts himself hey ond bis abilities; and does 
wonders that are not to be matched by •ne who is not ani- 
mated with such a confidence of success. Tiust in the as- 
sistance of an Almight) Being naturally pioducfs patietiee, 
hope, cheerfuluess, and all other id impositions of mind which 
alleviate those calamities that we are not able to remove. 

The practice *f this virtue administers great comfort to 
tfce mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction; but 
most of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hover- 
ing, io the last moments of its separation : when it is just en- 
tering ou another state of existence, to convert with scenes, . 
and objects and companions, that are altogether new ; what 
can support her under such tremblings of thought, surh f«ar f 
such anxiety, «uch apprehensions, but the casting of «11 her 
cares upon hi* who first cave her hein<r! who has conduct- 
«d her through one itagc of it ; and who will he alwa} s 
present, to guide and comfort her hi her progress through 
tfernity? addison* 

SECTION XXII. 

tPIETY ANfc GRATITUDE ENLIVEN PROSPERITY. 

t^iety and gratitude to God. contribute, in a high de*r©a> 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion,— 
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The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of anotlier, 
gladdens the tieart, warms it with ieciprocal affitxtion, aid 
girt* to any posetsaion which is agreeable iu itself, a double 
celi^h, from its bung the gift of a friend. Favors confein-d 
b> men. I acknowledge*, may prove burdensoait ; for human 
virtue is never perfect: and fometiuies umeasonable tx pec ra- 
tions on the oi.e side, sometimes a mortifying sense of depen- 
dence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits, 
and convert the obligations of friendship into ground- of 
Jealousy. Rut nothing of this kind can aftect the intercourse 
of gratitude uilh Heaven, its favors are wholly disinterest- 
ed, and "With gratitude the mo^t cordial aud unsuspicious a 
good wan locks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims 
at no end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and 
who desires no return from them but a devout and thauktul 
heart. While others can trace their prosperity to no higher 
source than a concurrence of worldly causes, and of mean 
jot trifling incidents, which occasionally favored their designs : 
with what superior satisfaction does the servant of God re- 
mark the hand of that grac ous power which hath raised 
him up ; which hath happily conducted him through the va- 
rious steps of life, and crowned him with the most favorable 
distinction beyond his equals. 

Let us farther consider, that not only srratitudfi for the 
past, but a cheeriug sense of divine favor at the present, en- 
ters into the pious emotion. They are the only virtu- 
ous, who in thTr prosperous days hear thi* voice addressed 
to them, <; Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a cheerful heart; for God now accepteth 
thy works " He who is the author of their prosperity, 
gives them a title to enjoy, with complacency, his own 
gift. While bad men snatch tne pleasures %f the world as 
by stealih, without countenance from the great proprietor of 
the world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of 
life, under the smile of approving heaven. No guilty 
fears damp their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all 
that they possess : his protection surrounds them ? and 
hence, " in tlie habitations of the righteous, is found the 
voice of rejoicing and salvation." A lustre unknown to 
others, invests in their sight, the whole face ef nature.— 
vTheir piety reflects a suushine from heaven upon the pro** 
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yeriry of (be world ; twites in one point of view, the smiling 
aspect, both of the powers above, and of the objects odour. 
2* ot only have they as full a relish as others of the innocent 
pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold comu •» 
Dion with their divine benefactor la all that is good or fr.r, 
Ui^y trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, from the 
improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social life, : tity 
raise their affection to the source of all the happiness which 
&< vrrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their pleasures, 
by adding intellectual and spiritual to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said omthis head, rematk 
?hat cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which ki;ig 
i J avid had when be wrote the twenty-third peairo ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the hap- 
py and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psahn. 
Li the midst of the splendor of royalty, with what amiable 
simplicity of gratitude does he look up tp the Lord as " his 
shepherd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
vor, than to the policy of his councils, ot to the force of his 
aims ? How many instances of divine goodaess arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish he speaks 
of the u green pastures and still waters, beside which God 
Iiad led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow | 
aud of the table which he had prepared for him in the pres- 
ence of his enemies \ n With what perfect tranquillity does 
he look forward to the time of hb passing through " the val- 
ley of the shadow of <kath;" unapp ailed by that spectre, 
whose most distant appearance, blasts the prosperity of sin- 
ners! He fears no evil, as long as " the ro<J and the staff * 
of his. divine shepherd arc with him ; a^d tfJUMtgh all the un- 
known periods of this and of future existence, commits him- 
self to his guidance with secure and triumphant hope: " Sure- 
ty goodness and mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever." What 
a panned, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here ex- 
hibited ! How different from that gross rtlish of worldly 
pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things; who raise their views to no higher 
objects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or 
patron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warn 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! blair. 

K 
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SECTION XXIII. 

♦iBTOB WHEN PEBPLT ROOTED, IS NOT SUBJECT TO tl!fc 
» "* INFLUENCE OP FOKTUNE. 

The city of Sidon haying surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow tbe crown on him whom the 
Sidonians should think most worthy of that honor. He- 
phestion being at tJiat time resident rrith two young men of 
distinction, offered them the kingdom ; bat they refused il> 
telling him that it was contrary to the laws of thdr country, 
to admit any one to that honor, who was not of the rojal 
family. He then, hating expressed his admiration of thVu 
disinterested spirit, desired them to name one of the ro} A 
face, who might remember that he received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many who would have been am- 
bitious of this high honor, they made choice of Abdolooy- 
fcus, whose singular merit had rendered Mm conspicuous, 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to 
the royal family, a series of misfortunes had reduced faiiq to 
'the necessity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in 
the suburbs of the city. 

While Abdolotiymus was busily employed in weeding bis 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their bandt 
ibe ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted £im 
fting. They informed him that Alexander had appointed 
Bira to that office ; ai:d required him immediately to e* 
change his nistic garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the re- 
gal robe and sceptre. At the same time they admonished 
trim, when he**houl4 be st ted on the throne, aid have a na- 
tion in hit power, not to forget the tumble condition from 
%hich tie had been raised. 

All this, at the first, appeared to Afcdolonyhius as ifttaaos 
ibf the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He re* 
guested them not to trouble him farther with their imperti- 
'tient jests; and to find some other way of amusing tfi&nsclves, 
which might leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his ob- 
scure habitation. At length, however, they convinced him 
'that they were serious in their proposal; and prevailed Up- 
on hftn to accept the re§al office, and accompany them to 
Hhe palace. 

No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 

*<fc w& «ovy created him eDemies j who whispered their 
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xpttrmurs in every place, til! at last they reached the e& 
Alexander. He commanded the new elected prince to 
seat foi ; and inquired of him with what temper of mind 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven,!' replied 
dolonymus, "that I may be able to bear my crown wit] 
qual moderation :, for when i possessed little, I wanted w 
iu& : these hands supplied me with whatever £ desired. 
Fiona this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of 
wLdom, that he confirmed the choice which had been nvi 
and annexed a neighboring province to the governing 
Sidan. o.uintuj» curium 

-re 

^ SECTION XXIV. 

$FHE SPEECH OF. FAB.RfCIC/S) A ROMA'If AMBVfiSAD^, 
KJSG PYRRHUS, WHO ATTEMPTED TO BKIBti H • ^1 1 
IXIS INTERESTS, BV THE OFFER OF A, GREA'P 
£UM OF MONEY, 

With regard: to my poverty, the king has indeed V 
justly informed My whole t^tate cou&ists in a hoae of 
Oieaa appearance, and a little spot of ground;, frotn-wi< 
by. my own labor, 1 draw tny support. But if, by any in* 
thou hast been persuader! to thiafc >h*t this poverty nv.< 
me of less consequence in niy ami. country, or in any de.j 
unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 1 have no r* asoi 
complain of fortune; she supplies nje m\h all tint natmv 
jqoirea; and If I am without superfluities, I am -also \ 
from the desire of them. With, these, I confess i -shcuic 
4nore able to succour the necessitous, the only advantage 
which the wealthy are to be envied; bul small as rny pos 
sions are, I can still contribute something to the suppor 
the state, and the assistance of my friends. With respec 
honors, my country places me, poor as I am, upon a It 
with the richest : for jfttom? knows no qualifications for gi 
eiapleymeuts, but virtue and ability. She appoints m< 
officiate Jo the most august ceremonies of religion; she 
trusts me with the command of her armies; she confides 
ray care the most important negotiations. My poverty d 
not lessen the weight and influence of my counsels in 
senate. The Roman people honor me for that very po? 
>ty whVdb king Pyrrhus considers as a disgrace. They kc 
Jiif jnapy opportunities I have had to enrich myself, with 
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censure; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for 
their prosperity : ami If 1 have any thing to complain of, in 
the return they make me, it is only the excess of their ap- 
plause. What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and sil- 
ver ? What king can add any tbjng to my fortune ? Always 
attentive to discharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have 
a miod free from self reproach— -And I have an honest fame. 

SECTION XXV. 

CHASWXTEB. OF JAMES 1. KIKft OF ENGLAND. 

o 

No prince, so little enterprising and so inoffensive, wa* 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of calumny 
$nd flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the faction 
which began in his time, being still continued, have made his 
character to be as much disputed to this day, as is common- 
ly that of priocea Trho are our contemporaries. Many vir- 
tues, however, it must be owned, he was possessed of; but 
Dot one of them pure, or free from the contcgion of the neigh 
boring vicea. Hia generosity bordered on profusion,, kte 
learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition q« puiiUacitnit^, 
his wisdom on cumiing, his friendship on light fancy, era 
boy ish fondness. While he imagined that he was only in^j- 
taming his own authority, he may perhaps be suspe< ted k 
iome of hi* actions, and stili more of his pretensions, to hare 
encroached on the liberties of his people. While he ep- 
N ;deavoreoV by an exact neutrality, to acquire the good will 
of all his neighbors, he was able to preserve the fuH esteem 
and regard of none. His capacity was considerable, but fit- 
ter to discourse on general maxims, than to conduct any in- 
tricate business. 

His intentions were just, but more adapted to the conduct 
Of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. Auk- 
ward in bb perjson, and ungainly in bis manners, he wss ill 
qualified to command respect : partial and uodiseerniflg if) 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love.-* 
Of a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment; ex- 
posed to our ridicule from his vanity, but eseiffpt from our 
hatred by his freedom from pride and airogaace. And up- 
on the whole, it may be ffronounced of his character, that 
M' bis qualities were sullied with weakness, and embellished 
- humanity. PoU^t*! aourage be was certainty devoid o& 
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and from thence chiefly is derived the strong prejudice, 
•which prevails against his personal bravery ; an inference, 
however, which must he owned, from general experience, to 
be extremely fallacious, humjb*. 

SECTION xxv.fc, 

OTABLS*'*. JBHISRO* OT GERMAIfy,^LK«|©rei HIS -DOMlKv- 
JOflg, ASD AETJRfa f«OM *HE WORLDS 

Vhsit> great emperor, io the plenitude of his poorer, and 
^In^possAsion of all the honors which can flatter the heart of 
£p, took the extraordinary resolution to resign- his king- 
doms, .and to withdraw entirely from* any concern in business 
j>v the affaire of this world* in-order that lie might spend die 
'^remainder of his days-- in retirement and solitude. Though 
.it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraordinary discern- 
jmentrto discover that the state of: royalty, is not exempt 
i from cares and disappointments ; though most of those who 
*«we exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety, and dis- 
>gust, to be their perpetual attendants in that envied preemin- 
fence; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme to a sub* 
ordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of power, 
r so order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to be an 
effort too great fox the hitman mind: Several instances, in- 
deed, occur in history, xrf monarcfcs .who have quitted a 
Atone* and have ended. their days in retirement But they 
were either weak princes, who .took this resolution rashly, 
and repented of it as-soon as it was taken ; or unfortunate 
princes, from whose hands some strong rival had wrested 
4heir sceptre* and compelled, them to descend with reluctance 
.into a private station. Oiqdesianis -p erhape the only prince 
c eapahte of holding thereins of government, who ever resign- 
Jed them- from deliberate choice ; and wfao continued, during 
vttant- yeafs^ to enjoy the tranqu%ity of retirement, without 
•ietohing one^e^Uentsigh, or casting fack one look of desire 
^towards the poire? or dignity which he had abandoned. 

No .wonder, UheMhat Charted resignation should fill all 
^Europe with ^astonishment ; and give rise, both among his 
-xoBtempoTaTies, and among the ^itorians of that period, to 
Jradous conjectures coacesnmgahe motives which determined 
.4Kprince* ^wiioBe tntfiog passion tiad been uaiformly the loye 
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of power, at ihf age of fifty-she, when object? of fiiRbzrVort 
operate villi full force oo the mind, and are pursuit wi'h 
the greatest ardor, to take a resolution so singular and un 
exacted. 

The emperor, in pursuance of bis determination, having 
assembled the stale* of tbe Low Countries at Hrussds, seat- 
ed himself for the last time, in the chair of eta' * ; oo cm 
side of which was placed hi* too, and oo the other, his sis- 
ter, the queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with 
a splendid retinue of the grandees of Spain, and princes of 
the empire standing behind liras. The president of iht 
couDcil of Flanders, by his command, explained in a Jew 
wnrte, hie inteotion ia calling this extraordinary meeting^ 
the states. He then read the instrument of resignation, by 
which Charles surrendered to bis son Philip aB his territories, 
jurisdiction, aud authority, in the Low Countries ; ataohring 
liis subjects there from their oatli of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip his tawto heir ; aud 
to serve him witli the same loyalty and zeal that they had 
manifested, during so long a course of years in support sf 
his government 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on tlie shoul- 
der of the prince of Qrauge, because he was unable to stand 
without support, be addressed himself to the audience; and 
from a paper which he held in bis baud, in order to»e*sist hk 
memory, he recounted with dignity, but without ostentation, 
all the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
since the commencement of his administration* He observ- 
ed, that from the seventeenth year of his age he had ded- 
icated all his thought* and attention to public objects, reserv* 
fag no portiot of h» time for the indulgence of has ease, and 
very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either 
in the pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Germany 
nine times, Spam six times, France four times, Italy seven 
times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Africa 
as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea ;• that while 
bis health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vijor 
of his constitution was equal, in any degree, to the- arduous- 
office of governing such extensive dominions, lie had never 
shunned, labor nor repined under fatigue i that no*?, when his 
SieaUhWa*. broken, aid his vigor exhausted by the rage of 
ap incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
h!m to r^tire-r nor wad he so fend of reigning^ as to retakr 
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tbe sceptre in aa impotent band, which was no longer able to 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy $ that instead of 
» sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive^ - 
he gave them one ia the prime of life, accustomed already 
to govern, and who added to the vigor of youth ali the at- 
tention and sagacity of maturer years; that if, during the 
coarse of a long administration, he had committed any ma- 
terial error hi government, or if tifidet the pressure of so 
many and great affairs, and amidst the attention which he- 
had been obliged to give to them, he had either neglected 09 
injured any of his subjects, he now implored their forgive- 
riess { that for his part* he shootd ever retain a grateful sense 
^ their fidelity and attachment, and would; carry the remem- 
brance of it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his 
sweetest consolation, as well aa the best reward for all hisseiv 
rices ; and in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour 
forth Ins ardent wishes for their welfare. ■> ■< 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on hfe knees, awl 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, " ] had left you, by 
my death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such 
large additions, some regard would have been justly due to 
my memory on that account ? bat now, when I voluntarily 
resign to you what I might have still retained, I may weH 
expect the warmest expressions of thanks 00 your part.—- 
With these, however,. 1 dispense * and shall consider your 
concern for the welfare of your subjects, and. your love of 
diem, as the* best and most acceptable testimony of your 
gratitude to me* It W in your power, by a- wise and virtu> 
eto administration, to justify the extraordinary proof which 
1 give this day of my paternal ftffrctions, and to demonstrate 
that you are worthy of the confidence which 1 repose ia 
yotu Preserve an inviolable regard for religion ; maintain 
the Catholic faith ia its purity ; let the laws of your country 
he sacred in your eyes ; enfcroachnot en the rights and priv- 
ileges of your people: and if* the time shall ever come, 
whea.you shall wash to enjoy the tranquillity ofc private lifey 
nny you have a son endnwed with such qualities, that you c in 
itsi^your sceptre to- hio*win*^ I give 

up mine to you.'* 

Assoou as Charles had finished- this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
^exhausted and reidy to faint with the fatigue of such an ex- 
tratfrijjaarjr afrit* Pu^bU *#Wir»otbf whole awdieeor 
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elte£ into teass* 6»mef ram admiration of has magauMtTtj; 
hen softened by the expressions of tenderness towards his 
►o, tod laws to hb people ; and all wee affected vitb the 
repeat sorrow, at losing a sovereign who bod distinguished 
le Netherlands, few native caHiatry, witb-par0cuJac4Darksof 
» regard aad attachment 

-ftuc Mkausianwcoai 



A arowejeea* after Ae resignation of the fatherlands, 

Carles, hi an assembly oo loss splendid, arid, with a -cerenjB* 

al equally pompous, resigned, to his bob the crowns of 

pain, with all Jhe territories depeiiding ooibeavboth in the 

Id aod id the dew world. Of ail these *ast {rassessions, lie 

served nothing for feimself, but an annual pension of so 

iwdred thousand crowns, to defray she<charges of his fam- 

y % aod to affosd bun a small sum Cat acts of beneficence 

id charity^ . * - * 

Nothing nowtamained U> 'detail* bim>from that retveat for 

liich .he languished, firery thing having been prepared 

me time* for his voyage, be set ant for Zuitirorg in Zealand, 

ieie the fleet had ardera* to rendezvous. In bis way thitb- 

he passed 'thaough Ghent ; and after stopping these a few 

ys, to 'indulge that tender aodyteasant 'melancholy which 

ses in the auad of -ev<*y man-in the decline of J life, on vis- 

•g the place of his natmty, and viewing the scenes and ofaf 

teiainittarJo him in bis early youtb, be fHiriued bis.jeur- 

, accompanied by <his son Ptahp^hjs daughter ike arch 

ht^s, hk sisters the^dowa^er-jaueens af Fraaee and Hud- 

v, Maximilian his sao-4n4aw* and a ttfunafoas retinue of 

Flemish nobility. (Before be^weat on board, he <h*miflg* 

hem, with macks of ihis attention and regard ; and taking 

e of Philip with all the tadtwiess af a father iwho am- 

:ed his son for < the last *ime,ih.e«et sail -under aoayay af 

rare fleetaf Spajtieh, Flemish, and En^lish^hipa. 

[is^f^^aew^aspffoapeiau^aa^vagraaable; aod«be4»rk* 

t Laredo in Biscay, on the eleventh day alter be left 

and. 4s sooo^as *be "landed, he<fell prostnate on «tbe 

ndi ana^ea*istdefiig<himseK now as ^deati totfhe^TOiH 

Jssed the earth, andaaid, * Naked :oame<I out of my 

&^<^*M4&*A I*«oj?^e4ara4o^bee > 4lHw otp 
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an ob mother of mankind." Frorii Laredo he proceeded to 
"Valladolid. There he took a last and tender leave of his 
two sisters; whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to lils solitude, though they entreated it with- tears; not only 
that they might bare the consolation- of contributing by their 
attendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings',, 
but that they might reap instruction and benefit, by joining 
with him in those pious exercises to which' he had consecrat- 
ed the remainder of hj^days. 

From V alladoiid, be continued his journey to Placenzm 
in Bstramadura. He bad passed through that city a great 
many years before; and having been struck at that time 
with the delightful situation of tlie monastery of St. Justus, 
t>elongit£ to the order of St. Jerome, not many mites distant 
from that place, he bacf then observed to some of his atten- 
dants, that this was a spot to which Dioclesian might have 
retired with pleasure. The impression had remained so 
strong on his mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of 
bis retreat It was seated in. a vale of no great extent, wa- 
tered by a small brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, 
covered with lofty trees ; from the nature of the soil, as well 
as the temperature of the climate, it was esteemed the most 
healtfiful and delicious situation in Spain. Some mcntlis he- 
tore his resignation, he had sent an architect thither, to ad'i 
a new apartment to the monastery, for bis accommodation; 
but he gave strict orders, that the style of the building ehoutd 
be such as suited Ms present *tafton, rather than his forraar 
dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them ha 
the form of friars' cc\h 9 #ith naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown clotjtMnd 
furnished in the moEt siamle manner. They were on a \e?*A 
waih the ground ; and with a door on one side into a garden* 
of which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled 
it with various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with 
his own hands. On the other side, they communicated with) 
the chapel of the monastery, in which he was to perform his. 
devotions. In this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the 
comfortable accomodation of a private gentleman, did Charles 
enter, with twelve dome? tics oalf • He buried there, in «o!» 
iiude and silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with 
8U those vast projects, which, during half a century, had a- 
Vtmi and agitated Europe ; filling every kingdom Id it, bf . 
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turns, with, the terror of lus arms, and the 4tf$d of being 
subjected to bis power. 

In this retirement, Ch$r)es formed sijch a plan of life for 
himself as would have suited the condition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His tabic was neat but plain ; 
his domestioa few* his intercourse with them familiar; all 
the cumbersome and ceremonious forms- of attendance on his 
person, were entirely abolished as destructive of that social! 
ease and tranquillity, wbkh be courted, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, to- 
gether with, his deliverance from Hie burdens and cares of 
government* procured him, at first, a considerable Temiss'.on 
fiom the acute pahis with which he had been long .tormentai, 
ke enjoyed perhaps more complete satisfaction in this huntMe 
solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. The 
ambitious thoughts and projects, which had so long engros^l 
and disquieted him, were quite effaced from his mind. Far 
fiom taking any part in the political transactions of the prin- 
ces of fcurope, restrained, hi curiosity even from any ia- 
fltiiry concerning them : and he seemed to view the busy 
jcece which he had abnr;doncd ? v/ith a!! thf> contempt and in- 
difference arising from his th«nou:*h experience of its vanity 
jp well as fropi the pleasing .reflection of having disrntauJc4 
Ailltiejf .frota its c^raa* 

ROlE&Tsg*.. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BBLECr SJENTENCES AND P^RAQRJPHS. 

SECTION I. 

^HOttT AKV EAST SENTENCES- 

* Education. 

"• Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is beat, fee tree's iodi&VL 

* 

With pleasure let us own oar errors past* . 
And make each *ljy a critic on the ladL 

, * ^Reflectiiik k 

A soul without i^Bectioo, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, <o hifcg twi*s. 

The prhrc&e path,%e secret acts of ineu. 
If noble, to the noblest of their Bra. 



Our needful knowledge, like tthr deMfal fotWt 
UnbedeM, lies opefi id ttfe% cornmon field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Kotk.-^!o tfus Brtt cbapttf. the JCJoraUer ha» exhibited atcknfe. 
. erable variety bFpofcictf CO&Wikt^, M flic V*6H$ >&<*&*• 1^3^ 
sjtorrsMrcif* 
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Disappointment. 

Disappointment lurks ia many a prize, 

As bees in flow'rs; and stings us with success. 

Virtuous elevation. 

The mind that would be happy, must be great. 
Great in its wkhrs; gteat hi its survey*. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Natural and f attend lift. 

Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor r 
W ho lives to fancy,, never can be rich. 

Charity. 

In faith and hope, die world will disagree | 
But all mankind's concern is charity* 

T9u prize cf virtue. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy; 
Is virtue's prize* * 



Sense and modesty connected. 



Distrustful sense with modest caution speak 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes 
But rattling nonsense ia full volleys breaks. 



;s; I 

akes|t 

I 



Moral discipline salutary . 

Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present seeoe, 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next. 
AH evils natural are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 

TJke birds, whose beauties languish half coneeal$), 
: ll mounted on the wing, their glossy plume* 
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Expanded shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

"Huge. 

Hope, of an passions most befriends us here: 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less." 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death: 
H ope, -like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart, at once, inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranfmL 



i 



*-^- — Never man was truly blest, 

But it composed, and gave him such a cast 
-As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
▲ modest, aspect, and a smile at heart. 

* " Trt^e grtatnsss. 

"Wi|« noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or m chains, 
Like good Aurelius, let him reign, or blatd 
Like Socrates, that man is great inaeed. 

The tear of Sympathy. 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty '6 ears, 
Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adois, 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that hreaks 
Fot other's woe, down Virtue's manly cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

VBftSZS IK WHICH TSrWIII jMUC OJf IUFF WElf t J-INe^H. 

Bliss if sthsUol yerigm. 

Resvless mortals, toil for nought; 
Bhss m vain from earth is sought ; 
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Bliss, a oative of the sky, . * 

Never wanders. Mortals try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

The possums. 

The passions are a numerous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud. 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life : 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence recsmmmdeik 

Tis Providence alone secures, , 
In eVry change, both mine and yours, 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers ot a frightful shape : * 

An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The mau that's strangled by a hair. 

Fate steals along with sUpat tread, 

Tound oft'uest in what least we dread; 

Frowns in the Btorm with angry brow, / 

But iii the sunshine strikes the blow. 

Epitaph. 

low lovM how vahi'd once avails thee fl#^ 
l'o whom related, or by whom begot : 
k. heap of dust alone remains of thee; 
lis all thou art, and all the proud sbaU b* 

Fame. 

11 fame is foreign, but of true desert; 

lays round the head, but comes not to the hear!, 

»e self- approving hour, whole years outweighs 

f stupid starert, and of loud huzzas ; 

t* more true joy Marcellus exiled feel*, 

Ian Casar with a senate tt Ins ktak 



s 



t 
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Virtue the guardian of yauilu 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts. 
Gay as tbe mora; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope swells his sails, and passion steers his course> 
Bate glides his little bark aloog the shore, 
Where virtue takes her stand : but if too fat 
He launches forth beyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, tbe surges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in die deep. 

Sunrise. 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
^Rejoicing in the east. The less'oing cloud, k 

^■The kindling azure, and tire mountain's brow 

lilufci'd with fl*id gold, his near approach 
• Betoken glad. -HLo, now, apparent all 

Aslant the d^V-bright earth, and color'd air. 

He looks in^u>undless majesty abroad ; 

A ad sheds the shining dfcy that burnish'd playa 

Q:j rocks, and hills, and*tow'rs, and wandYing streamy 

High gleaming from afar. 



Self govemme^. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

; * Shepherd. 

0n mountain stretch'd beneath a hpary willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain,, and viewed the rolling billow. 

SECTION ]IL 

TER8IS CONTAINING EXCLAMATIONS, INTERROGATION!) 
AND PARENTHESIS. 

Competence. 

A competence is all we can enjoy t 

Oh ! be content, where Heav'n earn gi*e no more! 
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Reflection essential to happiness. 

Much joy not only speaks Bmall happiness, 
But happiness that shortly most expire. 
Can joy unbottotn'd in reflection, stand ! 
And, w a tempest, can reflection live T 

Friendship. 

Can gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope * 
As well men* man an angel might beget. 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo ! pride repress ; nor hope to find 
A friend, but what has found a friend in thee, 
All like the purchase ; few the price wilt pay >- 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience: 

Beware of deap'rate steps. The darkest day^ 
(Live till tomonow) will have passM away/ 

Luxury. 



, , , „ , tf luxnryt 

Bare of elated life, of affluent states, 
TV hat dreary change, what ruin is not thine.* 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind 1 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How .dost ihou lure the fortunate and great f 
Dxeadful* attraction ! 

• 
Virtuous activity* 

fcuee mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
mprove each moment as it flies : 

ife's a short summer — man a flowV; 

e dies — Alas ! how soon he dies ! 

The source of happiness* 

ason's whole pleasure, all the joys of seme, 
ia three wends* feetkb, peace, aid cwmpeteDce 
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Sut health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue! peace is all thy own. 

Placid emotion. 

Who can furbear te smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions iu the bosom roll, , 
"While ev'ry gaie is peace, and ev'ry grove 
Is melody? 

Solitude.* 

saered solitude \ divine rttreat ! 
Choice of the prudent t envy of the great ! 
Sy thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 
We court fair wisdom, lhat celestial maid ; 
The genuine offspring of her lor'd embrace, 
(Strangers ou earth) are innocence and peace. 
There, from the ways of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with business unperpkx'^ 
This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

Presume nol on tomorrow. 

Id human hearts what bolder thought can rise, 
Than man's presumption ou tomorrow's dawe ! 
Where is tomorrow ? In another world* 
For numbers this i* certain ; the reverse 
la sure tet nonew 

Dum vivamus vivfamus* 
Live whilst we live, let us live,, 

*• Live, while you live." the epicure would say, 
** Aud seize the pleasures of the present day." 
•* Live while you live,'* the sacred preacher cries, 
" Aod give to God each moment as it flies*" 
Lord ! in my views, let both united be; 

1 live io pleasure, when 1 live to thee ! 

___ »0»DRTM» # 

f 9j fotitaie hen if meutt a tfxnpwwr fc«kito firm tfa« wvi&fc 
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SECTION IV. 

VEJLSES 111 YARIOUI FOEMS.. 

The security if. virtue. 
» 
<it coward guilt, with pallid fear, 

To sbelt'iing caverns fly, 
Lod justly dmd the vengeful fate, . 
That thunders through the sky. ^ 

Protected by that hand, whose law 

The threatVrag storms obey, 
ntrepid virtue Bmifes secure* 

As ia the blaze of day . 

Rebignaticm. 

Lnd O r by errors force aubdu'd* 

Since oft my stubborn wiU 
repost'rous shuns the latent food. 

And grasps the specious ilk 

ot to my wish, but to my wart* 
Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
oask'd, what good thou knowest grant; 
What ill, though aekM, deny. 

Cimpaasw** w 

beve found out a gift for my fcir ; 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed f 

t let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say 'tis a barbarous deed, 

r be. ne'er can be true, she wrerrM; 
Vhocan rob s poor bird of its young; 
I 1 lovM her the more when 1 heard 
ucb tenderness mil 7 from her tongue. 

Epitaph. 

farts fait head tt^on fee hip of earth, 
yo*tk to fortune and re feme unkuttf* j 
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Pair science frowned not on his bumble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd bkp for her owu. 

Large was itis bounty, and his soul sincere; 

Hear'n did a recompense as largely send : 
fie gave to imVry all ha had — a tear ; 

He gainM from Heav'n ('twas alalia wkh'd) a friend. 

afo farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his <God». 

Joy and sorrow connected. 

Still where rosy pleasure fea<fe, 

See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the step* that mkVy treads, 

Approaching comforts view. 

The hues of blvs more brightly gloav 

Cha§ tis'd by sable tints of wee ? 
And blended form, with artful sUife, 

The staength and harmony of life* 

TtugoLkn 



fle that holds Fast the goldea i 
And litres contentedly between 

The little and the great; 
Feels not the wants that piaco the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's doo$. 

ImbittVmg all his state*. 

The tallest pines feel most the powY 
Of wintry Mast; the tdrtietfttowV 

Conies heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the nwnotahiw ire*,, 
Bis cloud capt eminence diyide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate wm tait abns tttrnmmhM L 

With passion unruffled, untainted with pridf* 
By ttatoo my life let me aquare 9 
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The wsots of my nature arc cheaply supplied; 
And the resi ate but folly ami care. 

How vainly, through urfiirite trouble add strife'; 

The many their labors employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

If what all, if they pfcase, may enjoy* 

Attachment to life* 

The tree of deepest root is (bund 
Least willing still to quit the ground; 

♦Twas therefore said by ancient sages. 

That love of life increas'd with years, 
So much, that io our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages^ 
The greatest love of life appears- ^4**' 

Virtue's address to pleasured 

Vast happiness, enjoy thy gay allies T 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares f 
Young yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigor, and their miad impairs^ 
Tain, idle, delicate, in* thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend r 
AH wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 
• With sorrow to the verge of life tbey tend. 
GrievM with the present, of the past asham'd! 
They live and are detpis'df they die, nor more are nanfaV 

SECTION V- 

fttin IN WHICW SOUND CORRESPONDS TO SIGNIFICATION 

Smooth end rough ver$e~ 

Soft is the strain when sephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 
But when loud surge* lash, the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torreut rea»> 

!> ***** flcrta* 

# 
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Slow motion imitated. 

"When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw* 
The line' too labors, and the words move alow. 

Sntift and easy motion. 

KTot so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

flies o'er uYunbending com, and skims along the maiav 

Felling trees in a wood 

I^oud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes oo strokes; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing, groan the thickets brown; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a bow string. 



-The struig let fly, 



Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's aj> 

The plieasanU r 9 

Seel from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And. mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

ScyUa and Charyhdis. 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forma, * ;, ' 
And here Charyhdis fills the deep with storms 9 < 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling cares, 
The rough rocks roar ; tumultuous boB the wares. 

Boisterous and gentle sounds. 

Two cracky rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer iqarmuvs glide ; 
And ships secure without tlieir«hawsers ride. 

Laborious and impetuous motion. 

With many a weary step, and many a gttfao, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge jound ston*, 
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The huge round stone result in? will a bound, 

Thuudere impetuous dowu, and smokes along the ground. 

Regular and slow movement. 

First march the heavy mules sectirely slow, 

O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they g*t 

Motion slow and difficult. 

A needless Alexander ends the son*:, 

That, Like a wounded snake, drags its slow length aloog^ 

A rock torn from the bron^pf a mountain. 

f till gath'ring force, it smokes, and urgM amain, 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders dowu, impetuous to the plaf% 

Extent and violence of ike wares* 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the sholfc* -, 

Pensive numbers. 

In those deep solitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heav'nly pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever musing melancholy reigns. 

Battlci 



■ ■■■ • ■ 'Arms on armor clashing bray'd 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels- 
Of brazen fury rag'cL 

Sound imitating reluctance. 

For who to dumb forgetfubess a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e'er resign'd j 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast toe longing, ling'ring look behind. 
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SECTION VI. 

PARAGRAPH 8 OF GREATER LENGTB. 

Connubial affection* 

The love that cheers life's latest stage, 
Proof against sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by virtue from declension, 
Becomes not wear) of attention : 
X>ut lives, when that exterior grace, 
*Wfjich first inspired the flame, decay*. 
* T is gentle, delicate,* arid kind, 

1*© faults compassionate or blind; 

And- will with sympathy endure ♦ , 

T hose evils it won Id &Tad ly ct i re. 

But angry, coarse, and harsh expr*ssioi, 

Shows love to be a mere profession ; 

Proves that the heart is none of his, 

Or soon expels him if it is. 

Smarms of flying imccts. 

Thick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways, 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'4, 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till tempest wing'd, 
Pierce whiter sweeps them from the face of day.. 
Ev'n to luxurious men. uaheedln? pass 
Ad idle summer life, in fortune^ shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on 
Prom toy to toy, from vanity to vice;- 
Till blown away by death, oblivion come* 
Behind, and strikes them kom the book of life. 

Beneficence its own reward. 

- tly fortune (for I'll mention all, 
An<\ more than \ou dare tell) is smalJj*" - 
Yet ev'iy friend partakf a my store, 
And want goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the oreast 
•f wor A or industry dkiresb'd ? 
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Tbb sum I cheerfully impart; 
' r» fourscore pleasure to my heart: 
Aod you may make, by means Kike these, 
Fife talents tea, whene'er you please, 
M'ia true, my little purse grows light, 
put then 1 sleep so sweet at night \ 
This grand specific will prevail, 
When ail the doctors' opiates fail. 

Virtue tit* fast treasure. 

Virtue, the strength and beaut* of the soul, 
Is the best gift of heaven : a happiness, 
Tint, even above the smiles aad frowns of fait, 
Exalts great nature's favorites: a wealth 
That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred. It is tfie only good 
Man justly boasts of, or can call his own. 
Riches are oft by guilt and baseness earn'd, 
But for one end i one much neglected use, 
Are riches worth our care; (for nature's wants 
Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) 
This noble end is to produce the soul : 
To show the virtues iii their fairest light; 
And make humanity the minister 
Of bouuteoua Providence. 

Contemplation. 

As yet 'tis midnight deep. f |fte weary clouds* 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep* 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation her sedate compeer; 
Let me shake off th'intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Ye ever tempting, ever cheering tram! 
Where are you now ? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'okig thought ! And yet deluded roan, 
* A scene of crude disjointed visior s past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still TesolvM 
WKk aew flush'd hopes to run the pody round. 
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Pleasures of piety. 

A Deity beBevM is joy begun ; 

A Doity adorM, is joy advanc'd; ~ , 

A Dtitj belov'd, is joy matur'd* 

Each branch of piety delight inspires : 

Faith builds a bridge from this world to the nex%' 

OVr deaths dark gulf, and ail its horror hide*; 

Praise, the t>weet exhalation of our joy. 

That joy exalts, and makes it sweeter still ; ,§ 

Pray'r ardent opens heaven, lets dowu a stream 

Of glory, on the consecrated hour *•* 

•f jnaa hi audieace with the Ueity. 



CHAPTER IT, 1 
IfARRATtVE PIECE& 

SECTION I. « 

The Bears and the Beem '■} 

4L% tw# young hears, in wanton mood, 

Forth issuing from a neighboring wood, 

Came -vliere the industrious bees hid stor*j 

In artful ceils their lusciou* hoard ; 

O'erjoyed, they seized with eager hast% 

Luxurious on the rich repast. 

Alarm'd at this, the little crew ' ~ :• 

About their ears vindictive flew. 

The beasts, unablf to sustain + m "' 

Th'unequal combat, quit the plain; 

Half blind with race, and mad with pal% 

Their native shelter they regain ; 

There sit, and now discreet er grown, 

Too late their rashness to bemoan ; 

And this by dear experience gain, 

That pleasure's ever bought with paint, 

80 when the gilded baits of vice 

Are plac'd before our longing eyes, 

Willi greedy haste we snatch our tisV 
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And swallow down the latent ill; 
But wheo experience opes our eyes* 
Away the fanci'd pleasure flies : 
It flies, but oh ; too late we find, 
ft leaves a real sting behind. 



SECTION II. 

The nightingale andiht glm nwv& 

Jl riohtingal*, that all day long 
Bad cheer'd the village with his sou£, 
IB or jet at eve his note suspended, 
aVor yet when eventide was ended, 
Began to feel, as well he might,' 
The keen demands of appetite; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
lie spied far off upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow worm by his sparky 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
Be thought to put him in his crop* 
The worm aware of his intent, 
Haraneu'd him thus right eloquent : 

' " Did you admire my lamp," quoth h^ 
* As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do roe wrong, ft 

As much as I to-spoil your song ; U 

For 'twas the self same pow'r divine Jr ', 
Taught you to sing and me to shine; '<*' J j 
That yon with music, 1 with light, > / 
Slight beautify and cheer the night* ** / 

The songster heard his short oratioa. 
And warbling out his appro! ation, < 

fteleas'd him as my Ftory tells, 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Hence, jarring sectaries may lean 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother 
And worry aod devour each other: 
But sins: aad shine by sweet oonsent, 
PJN Hfe's poor transient night » spent; / 

f { \ .1 \ <* . 
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Itespectmg, in each other's case, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

those christians best deserve the oame« 
W ho studiously make peace their aim. 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Oi iiitit that creeps, and him that flies* . tWPitt* 

SECTION III. 

The trials of virtitc. 

Fl,*c*d on the verge of youth, my m:uSi 

Lai< ^b o ; >'uin£ scene survej'd : 
1 v.t-wM its ills of various kiod* 

afflicted and afiaid. 

But chief mj ff ?.r th» • /bnrerp mcvM # - 

That virtufc' \)i'h eiu'fose : 
My heart ihe w-v pi/mii* a^nov'd; 

But O, what toil, oppose! 

For see, ah see ! white yet her w ay* 

With doubtless step 1 tread, 
A hostile world its terrors raise*' fc 

Its snares delusive spread* * \\ ' J : 

O how shall I with heart prepared, 

f ho?e terrors iearn to meet ? # 

Bow fiom the thousand scares to guars! 

My unexperieucM*feet ? 

As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil, — Che watrry deep, 

Au object strange and new, 

Before me^rose : on the wide shore, 

Observant as 1 stood, 
JFhe gathering storms around me roa^, 

And heave the boiling flood. 

IJear and more near the billows ring 
gv'a ut w my steps they lavej 
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And death, to my Hffri^hted eyes* 
Approach in ev'rj wave 

What hope or whither to retreat* 

tiach nerve at once unstrung; 
Chill fear had tetterM fast my feet, 

And ihaiu'd my speechless tongu?? 

I felt my heart within rae die $ 

VV hen sudden o mine ear 
A voice descending from on higtfe 

KepiWd my erring fear. 

-* What tho* the swelling surge thou tg 

Impatient to devour ; 
he&t mortal, rest on God's decrr% 

And thaukful own his pow'r." 

Koow when he bade the deep appeal 

44 I hus far," th' Almighty said, 
M J bus far, no farther, rage ; and herg 

" Let thy proud waves be atay'd. 

I heard ; and lo : at once control!'^ 

I he waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roll'd^ 

And murwYiDg left my feeU 

Beeps to assembling deeps in rate 

Once more the signal gave ; 
The shores the rushing weight sustafifc* 

And check uYusurpiug wave* " 

Convinc'd in nature's volume wi«ty 

The imag'd truth 1 wad; 
And sudden from my waking eye* 

'Xh'iustruciive vision fled. 

Then why thus heavy, O my soul I 

Sat wh y 9 distrustful still, 
% x hy thoughts with vain impatience raft 

Q'er s€«ae# of future iK I 
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; fifth suppress each rising fear, 
Jeiach anxious doubt exclude ; 
Why Maker's will has plac'd thee herrt 
A Maker wise and good ! 

Be to thy every trial knows 

its just restiaiut to give; 
Attentive to behold thy woes; 

And faithful to relieve.. 

Then why thus heavy* my soulf 

Say why, distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience row 

Or scenes of< future ill I 

Tho v gi ith unnumber'd throag thee roumt; 

Still in thy tfod coofide,. 
Whose finger marks the seas their boufidt, 

And curb* the. head long tide.. 

SECTION IV- 

The youth and the philosophy. 

& Grecian youth of talents rare,, 
Whom Piato'a philosophic care 
Bad forra'd for virtues nobler view* 
By precept and example too ; 
Would often boast his matchless skill, . 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel f 
And as he pass'H the gaziug throng, 
The ideot wonder they expressM, 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

At length quite vain, he needs would show^ 
Bis master whit his arc could do ; 
And bade his slaves the chariot lead 
To Axademitt' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove co.ifess'd ita fright, 
The wood nymphs started at the sight, 
The muses dtopt the learned lyre,, 
And to the inosost shades retire. 
Itowe'er, the youth, with forward a fa, 
%om to the sage, aud maunts the cat* . — * 
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The la*h resounds, the coursers spring, 
The chariot (Dirks the rolling ring ; 
Ami gatlt'ring cr<>w<ls, with eager eyes^* 
Aod shouts, pursue iiim as he flies, 
f rium>>liant to the gaol returu'd 
With nobler thirst his bosom Viuro'd; 
And now along th'indented plain . 
The selfsame track he marks again* 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the Mae. 
A nnzptnent seia'd the circling crowd g 
The youth with emulation glow'd .; 
Ev*u bearded sages hail'd the boy £ . 
And all but Plato gaa'd with joy. 
. For he, deep judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs .of the fieW 
And whe» the charioteer drew nigh, 
Aud flush'd with hqpe,:ha<i caught his *ya^ 

* Ahsl unhappy youth," he eriM, 

A Expect no praise from me, (and sigh'd) 

* With hdiguation I survey , 
Such skill and judgment thrown away* 
The time profusely squanderM .there. 
On vulgar arts* beneath thy care, 

If wfll eraploj'd at loss ex peace, 

Had taught thee honor, virtue, #efme.f 

^Lnd raised thee from a coachman'* .fa\*V 

To govern men aud guide the Mate.? ifgrganrsfri^ 

SECTION y. 

Discourse bdmen Adam ant Evt> retiring to ras% 

ITnw came still eyVing on, and twilight grar 
Bad in her sober liv'ry all things clad, 
Silence accompanied ; fQr beysjt and bird, 
They to the ir grassy couch, the$e to there j 
Were ^lunk ; all but t}ie wakeful nightingale; 
'She all ni^ht long her am'rou* descant sung : 
Silnice was pleasM. Now glow'd the fLmamjeflfc 
"H ith living sapphires Hesperus, that led . ^ 

The starry ho.t, rode bright'-st till tfce JBftt% 
'' -[ m ciottfed majesty, at teo$tk 
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Apparent queen unyeil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er (he dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thust© Jive : « k Fair, consort, uVbow 
Of .night ana ail things bow cetir'd Xo rest, 
Mind us pf dike repose : since .God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep, 
how falling with soft filumb'rous weight, iocliaat 
Our eyelids. Oiber creatures all day long* 
Hove idle, unemuloy'dj/aud Jess Jieed cest; 
Man hatn his daily wont of body or at mind* 
Appointed, whiciHfoclaoes Jhis dignity, 
And the regard of ,tle.av'n QH.all his ways ; 
While other animals unac live range, 
And of their doitfesiiod takes no account. 
Tomorrows ere fresh .morning streak theeaat 
Witli -first approach ctf ;ti«ht, are must he cis6% 
And at our pleasant labor; preform . 
Yonilow'ry arboia, yonder .alleys green, 
Our walk at iioon, with 'branches overgrown, - 
That mock our scanty manurin?, and htquise .< 
More hainis tljan ouirs to tap tlieir wanton grcwtk* 
Those blossoms also; an»l those dropping gums, 
That lie &£gtr,own. unsightly and utisnooth, 
A*k riddance, U' we mean ,tO/tread wish ease; 
llcau while, as nature wills, night hida us rest/ 9 

To vrb >m»thu3 .tise, with perfect. beauty aionri%. • 
" My author* jaud disposer, what thou bidat, 
Uuargu'd, I obey ; .so tf od OLdaios. _ 
With thee conversing 1 fqc/cetajl time; 
All seasons and their change, aH please alike. 
Sweet is the breath <of. mo cu,*her rijanx.swt&f, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the 4113, 
Whe^ [f|rst 0:1 this 4e%htft*l Jand he «prea& 
His or«<fii beans oji heck, itree, fruit and il>w'* § 
Glitt'riug Willi dear ; /radiant *he <fertde .cftrth 
After soft show' re, and sweat the camiu* ou 
Of grateful evening? mild; 4hen silent nvgbt, *■ 
With this her, solemn bird, aad this fair 4*mkhi, 
A: id these the gems of heavV her starry J rah* 
Bu' neither rbceath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
6a this delightful tad; , iter hui>,iuut, ilow% 



\ 
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eiitfring with dear; nor fragrance after Bhew'ra^ 
ft or grateful evening mild * r nor silent right » 

With tbk nee Bolemu bird; nor. walk by moon, 
Or glitt'riug star *^ht,— without thee is sweet. 
But whereioie ail uignt long shine these? for wno jk 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath tout all eyesl^ 

To whom our gen'ral ancestor repli'd t- 
* Daughter of God 1 and man, accomplished Eve, 
These have their course to finish round the earti& 
By morrow evYing, and irom land to tend,. 
In order, thought to nations jet unborn, 
Minist'ring light preparM,.they set and rise^ 
Lest total darkness. should by night regain 
her old pot»session, and extinguish hie 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fira* 
Not only enlightens, but with kindly heat 
Of vHiious iufluenre. foment and warm, * 

Temper or nourish; or in fiart, shed down; 
Their stellar virtue oti ail kinds that grow* ' 

On earth, nndv hereby apter to receive 
Perfection fiom the sun's wore potent ray* 
r J )u *e then, though unboheld in deep of night; I 
hhi.ia not in vain; nor- think, though men wrrerwiref 
r J h.it h< av'n would want spectators, God want praised 
HdLoiib ot spiritual creatures walk tlie earth 
V'«s».e«', both when we wake, .and when we sleep,* 
jMi these wiih ceaseless praise his works- behold; 
B*>*h da> and night. How olten Itom the steefp* 
ft I' f.rh<>:ng hill or thicku have we htaid 
Celf^tial voices to the midnight* air, 
Sole, or responsive each to otheis-note, 
fci.-ging i heir great Creator ? Oft io bands, 
IV bile they keep watch, or nightly rounding waQI> 
ft'ith heav'nly touch -of iottrumefttal sounds^ 
In full harmonic number joiri'd, their -songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to beav'ri.* 

Thus talking band in hand, alone they: pa&s'd 
On to their brfesful bow'r.- 



There arriv'd both-stood; 



B<» , b tur iM ; and under open sky ador'd 
Th** »»od that made both sky, air,' earth, a»d hea-v**^ 
"Which they belield, the moon's resplendent globe)/ 
Aud starry prf** u JUmmi also awd'si the ui^hfc 
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Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our -appointed work employed. 

Have finish'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss % 

Ordaiu'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wanto 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ^rouud* 

But thou hast promised from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy srooduess infinite, both when we nak« 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. WfcMJ^ 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and DeatlU 

Hot a form divinely bright 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight j 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

frieiigion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her tad iaat face. 

A ad blooming with celestial grace 1 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plai*?' 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions fluttering for the »ky ; % 

Be re hope, that smiling angel stand?, 

And golden anchors grace fcr hands. j 

There charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and rav'rite mM of light. 

The seraph spoke-—" ' 4' is reason's paj£ 
f o govern and to guard the heart,; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest. 
When hopes and fears distract the breast* 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife, 
And steer thy bark through various life 9 
But when the storms of death are nigh, 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
IBhall reason then direct thy. sail, 
Disperse the clouds, or sink the gale ? 
Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
£kill that transcends his scanty line. 4 * 

ttileverethy^lf-thQuitB^aralUif 
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To angels on thy better side. 

Dow various are their ranks or kinds, 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition walk decay, 

IHeo emerge angels from their clay, 

Yes, when the trailer bod) dies, 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But mines, though sprung fiom heavenly rat# 

11 < ist first be tuiorM for the place: 

9 he joys above are understood, 

And reti«Ji\i only by the good-. 

Who f.hall assume this guardian care; 

W ho shall secure their birth right there £ 

fccnils are roy charge— to me 'tis given 

To tiain them for their native hrnv'n.* 

u K.iow then who bow the early knee* 
And give the wilfrg heait to me; 
Who wist ly, when temptation waits, 
F.Ui.< her tiaudv, and spurn hfr baits f 
W ho dare to own m} 'mjur'd came, 
Though fv>ols dtiidc im sacred laws* 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though persecution r'fte- hor thong 5 
Though al! the sons 0! hr-If roiFuire 
To raise the stake and light the ftre$ 
Know that for such superior souls, 
r J hrre lies a bliss beyond the poles; 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
A r »d brighten to meridian day ; 
Whore love, where boundless friendship mfe#$ 

tSo friends that change, no love that *»ools:) 
here rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour upon the soul •* 

44 But where's tlie passage to the skies ?• 
The road through death's black vallt y lfet£ 
U aj , do not shudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale* 
This path the best of men have trod? ' 
And who'd decline the road to God ? 
Oh ! 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
This favor can't be priz'd too hi<rh.* 

While thus he spokei my looks expre*sfl| 
raptures Uudling ia my breast^ ' • ' 
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Sfy soul a fixM attention gave ; 
When the stem monarch of the grave 
With haughty strides approached — amaaftt 
,1 stood and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each anxious fea% 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened with expanded whig 
To meet the pale terrific kiijg. 
But now what milder scenes arise I 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise^ 
He seems a youth divinely fair, 
His graceful ringlets wave his hair j 
His wings their wbit'ning plumes display 
His burnfch'd plumes reflect the dayj 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confessed. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise %■ 
And, oh t 1 panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heaven that e'er I drew my breath, 
%#$. triumph'd in the thoughts of death. 



CHAPTER III, 

DIDACTIC PIECES 

SECTION L 

The vanity 0/ wealth* 

Un moTe thus brooding o'er yon heaft 

With avarice painful vigils keep ; 

Still unenjo) ed the present store, 

Still endless sighs are breath'd for m^re; 

0! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 

Which not all India's treasure buys ! 

To purchase beav'u has gold the pow'rflfc* 

Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 

In life can love be bought with gold ? 

Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 

$0; all that's worth a wish, a tboughj, 
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Fair virtue gives uobrib'd, unbonghi. 
\ Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind ; 

Irtit uobk views eugage thy mind. Mu johfs*^. 

SECTION IL 

i Nothing formed in vain. 

Lkt no presuming impious railer (ax 

Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 

In vain, or not for admirable ends. 

Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 

His works unwise, of which die smallest pa* 

Exceeds the uarrow vision of her mind ? 

As if, upon a full proportion'd dome, 

On swelling columns heav'd, the pride of artt 

A critic fly, whose feeble ray scarce spreads 

An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the structure of die whole* 

And lives t)ie man whose iioiversal eye 

Has swept at once th'unbounded scheme of things^ 

Mark'd their dependence so, and firm accord* 

As with unfault'ring accent to conclude 

That this availeth nought Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, tess'oing dowi 

Fron infinite perfection, to the brink 

Of dreary nothing ? desolate abyss t 

From which astonish'd thought, recoiling, turn& 

Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 

And hymns of holy wonder, to that power, 

Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our mind*, 

As 90 our smiling eyes his servant sun. th$mso£. 

SECTION III. 

O* Prids* 

Of all the causes which conspire to blittffr 
Man's evring judgment, and misguide the minfl, 
"What the weak head with strongest bias rule$* 
nride, the never failing vice of fools, 
'ever nature has in worth deay'd, 
■ves k large recruits of needful pride! 
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For as in bodies, thus in soul* we god - 

What wants in blood ?ad spirits, swell'd with wio& -. 

Pride, where wit fails, steps into ;&tt defence, \j 

Aud fills up all Che mighty void of sense. 
I f once light reasou drives th^t cloud awat, 
' i\-uth brealu Upon its with reaifellffi day 

Trust Dot yourself; but yolxr defects to kdow* , ' 

fdake uso of eVjy friend and ev'ry foe. 
A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
55 riiik deep or taste pot fhe ^Pierian epilog : . 
There shallow diajughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And jinking forgely sobers lis again. .. . , .. * 

FirM £t first tight with what the anise imparts, 
Id fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
njVhile, fi;om the bounded lerel of our mind, , 
Short views we take, oof gee tbelepgtfis behind; 
But wore advancM,J^old widi s^faiige surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
\So pleasM at first the tow>iog Alps we try, r 
>lount oW the Tales, and seelg to £read the sky $ 
Th'eternai snows appear already past, , 
. *A*d the, firs^t cioudji and mojwhuas seem the last : 
«ii^thoseattftiaed,weUeD^tosuryey 
•?The growing labors of the Jeogthen'd way ; ..., 
Th'increasiog prospect tires oar wand'rira eyes^ 
Hills peep o% hills *pd Atpson Alps W§e. 



*&+ 
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j would m>t enteVdn my list df friends, . 

( Though graced with pelishM manner* and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility,) the mail 

Who neod^esly sets toot u^mmi a woim. 

An inadvertent stag may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path* 

Bat he that hajs humanity, forewBnfd, 

Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sighfe 

And chargM perhaps with vtmom> that &TU&» 

V ■ - - 
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A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repese, th'alcove, 
The chamber or refectory, may die, 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within their proper bound*, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in ihe spacious field : 
Thete they are privileged. And he, that hunts 
Or barms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th'econoray of nature's realm, 
Who when she formM, designed them an abode. 
The sum is this; if man's convenience, health* 
•Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 
. Else they are all the meanest things that are* * 

, As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 
' "Who in bis sovereign wisdom made them afl. 

Ye therefore who love nrercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The spring time of our yearn 

Is soon dishonored and defil'd, in roo&, 

By budding ilia that ask a prudent hand 

To check them; But, alasl none sooner sliocfe 

If unrestrain'd into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most devTtsh of them all. 

Mercy to him that shews it, te the rule> • < 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heavVi moves in pard'ning guilty man«* 

And he that ahows none, being ripe in years, 

And coBSciousof the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn. 

tjowrab 

SECTION V. 

V 

a tAEAtSRASS OK THE LATTER *AET OF THE 8IXTJI 
CHAPTEE OF MATTHEW. 

When my breast labors with oppressive «ar<^ 
Abd o»er my cheek descends the falling tears 
While all my warring passions are at strife 
Oh I let me listen to the word* of fife ; . 
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B&ptures deep felt his doctrine did impart* . 

And thus be rais'd from earth the drooping heart 

* Think Dot, when all your scanty stores afford* < 
t* spread at once upon the sparing board ; 

Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
"While on the roof the howling tempest bears; 
What farther shall this feeble life sustain. 
And what shall clothe these sbiv'riug limbs again 1. 
Say, does .not life its nourishment exceed 1 
And the fair body its investing weed ? ^ 
Behold! aid look away your low despair- 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores, nop granaries belong ; 
Nought, but the woodland and the pleasing song; -■ 
YeVyoutt k^ n< l heav'nly Father bends his eye 
Oi the least wing that flits along the sky, 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plain, \ ., 
To h'm they cry, in winter's pinching reign 5 / 
Nor .is their music, nor their plaint in vain ; - J 
He hears the gay, and the distressful call; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all-**. 
" Observe the rising Bty -s snowy graco*; 
Observe the various vegetable race ; 
They neithf r toil nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow. 
Wliat regal vestments can with them compare t r. 
What king so. shining 1 or what queen so fair f 

* If ceaseless thus the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If oVr toe fields such lucid robes he spreads; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

b he iurwise.?> or are ye less than they V 9 thomsow# 

SECTION Yk 

*HR DEATH 0* A GOOD MAN K ST&09& INCEWTlVB 
TO VIRTUE. , 

The chamber wbero^he good man meets his fate*: 

Is privilege beyond the common walk ,. " • 

Of virtuous life, quite ia the verge •£- heov'o.^ . 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe, » 

Receive the blessing and adore the chance 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease I 

If flnrj^pr'd ^r v this^ despair your cure* , ' 
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Fo v hf re resi ; tless demonstr atioo dwelb ; 
A <h ath bed's a detector of tfi£ heart. . ~ 
Bere lir'd dissimulation drops her mask; 
l.hi o' lifers grimace, that mistress of the aceee.l^ 
hvi-i real mid apparent, are the same. ^ 

You see the mao; you see his hold on heav'n, 
If sound bis virtue, as Philanders sound. 
Beav'n ttaita not the last moment ; owus her friend* 
On this side death ; and points them out to neo ; 
A lecture, silent, but of sovereign pow'r; 
To vice, confusion; aOd tf'virtfte, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 
Virtue alone has majesty in death; 
And greater Mill, the mote the tyrant frown* 

" ¥00*0, 

BECTION Ylh 

REFLECTION* OK A FUTURE STATE FROH ▲ HETIS* 
OF WMTEtf. ' 

k ris done ! dread if inter spreads his latest rfooma, 
Aud reigns tremendous o'er, the conquer^ eat ; % 
How (lead the vegetable, kingdom Hesf 
Bow dumb the tuneful f Horror wide ektenda 
B is desolate.domain. 'Behold, food B*art V . 
Bee here- thy picturVKHfe : pass some fi*w yeaff , 
Tby flo wiring spring, thy summer's ardent streogth^ 
Thy sober autumn fading into age, ?- * 

An i pale concluding winter comes attest, 
A d shuts, the^scepe. ' kh \ whiihe r bow ate *W 
Tl?: ose dreams ojh greatness? those unsoifed hopes 
€>) happiness? those longings after fame? 
Those restless cares? those busy burstling dap? . 
Those say spent, festive nights? those; Veering thought^ 
I/ost between good and ill, jthat shared 'thy life f 
AH tiovr sus wisfc'd t Virtue sole survives* ., ; 
Immortal never failing friend of man, 
f)is stride to happiness 60 high. And seel 
• Pis come, the gtorfoftft morn f jtke second birth 
Of heav'a and earth ! *wak*atng : nature Hears 
-TliR new creating Word ; and starts to life, 
>r r heightenM frttit, from pfr add 4*%.. 
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• « 

forever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Involving, all, and in a perfect whole « 
Uniting, as the prospect wider .spreads, 
To reason^ eye refiaM clears up a pace. 
Y& vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptuous! now^ 
Confounded in the dost, adore that pow'r, *?H 

And wisdom oft arraign'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming, worth in secret liv'd, 
And dy'd neglected : whjr thegood man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of* soul : 
Why the |pne widow and«lier orphans pin'd 
lo^tarrog soBtude ; vhile luxury^ v . 
In palaces, lay strakikg hex low thought, i- 

To form unseal wants £ why heav*a born truths _ 
And moderation fine*, ware the red marks , 
; Of superstitionV scourge r why liceoi'd pain, . 
That cruel spoiler, that embosomM foe, . 
Embittered all our bliss; . Ye good distressed f i 
Ye noble few i who here unbending stand * * 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
A*d what your bounded view, wfoich only saw^s 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no- more: 
The storms of winery time will quickly pass, 
Aod one unbounded spring encircle all* Thomson 

section ym.- 

ABAM's ADTICB -TOT EV# TO AVOW TEMPTATION* 

*0 woman, best are all things as the will \ 
Of God ordain'd them ; his creating, hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left . 
6tf all that he created, much less man, ' .: 

Or* aught that n>%n| hk happy state secure, 
Secure from outward jbrte^ Within- himself. r 
Thedangerlie«,yerBes within his power f 
Agaiosthis^wfll he can receive bo harm. 
But God left free the will; for what obeys - 
Season Is. free, and. reason ho made right ; 
But bid her wtll beware atS} still erect, ^ , . 
Ijestbv some fair appeatfug good surpj^d, 
She dictate falser and misinfortn the will .: ; -• - -' --• «j 
!Co do.wbat God expressly hathioiW^, /, ¥^ ^jjj 

* ' v% • ' - •" * 
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VM ilicn mistrus^bftt tender love i-njofas 
That I shouM niiad thee oft* aridnririd'tbou vz% 
Firm we subsist, yet possible to ffwems, J 
Biace reason not impossibly ®?y nfcet ' ' 
Some speGlods object byNkhe foe sfcbofti'd^ ( 
And fall iuta> deception upatiare, 
HI ot keeping * tilctett wflfch* » l she w*s warD'<T. ; 
Seek not temptation then, vMih tor tfroM ' ** 
Were better, am) mo£ llfcely if FrOto me 
Thou sever not; trial trill loineirasbuj^ 
Wouldst thou fcppr&ve thy coiisfanejr ? apfiifrtfev 
P^st thy obedience ; tHVrfher ^ho taS know, • ; f 
Km seeing thee attempted, who tftfeerft ? 
But if thou &)&, 'trial una<«igfet toay fcifl 
Us both securer «thjB thos #ahrM thVra teenflft, 
Go ; for toy tftajft not -free, at^sems'tiite toot* ; v : 
06 In thy rtatfce iohoteneeY fety? •'■•■•• ^ . 4 " 
0n*what thoU 4w^ of Virtue, sumo&wn*!! ; 
F or God to waixlitfc^Tfa^hckiDe his ^rt ; itathjiue** .. 
> ■ ■ • ■■> '< - ■ • - ' ^- '•• ; ■'•■■ * . W"?fc?fc^ 

« iwc**smA*ioK. . 

Bu wise to <kjr ; . 'tk4nadrie«s to defer ; 

Sextd$y the fatal precedent \dll plead; 

Thus «n, till *iriw^ 

Procrastin$tk>n is the tfciltf of ilnic. 

Y^ar after yeakh^al^tfll^U are fled; 

And, to th^ inerdes o/\a'teo4etit leaves 

The ym* concerns of an Vernal Irene* 
Of mttft miracidottt tnt^e^ tbis>>eatfl ; 

The pain, « > %te£ift *iim v tt» *feout to fivfe f ., 

por ever on the bitok of being bora. ' " T 

All pay theoneites fhfc compliment to ibiok, fc 

They oof day ahaH'nbt (fctfel; Vaud feetr/pride; 

On this ^version tdkto up ready pratee ; 

At least, their own ; theft fttture selves applauds : 

fiiwex^nenttbatilfcth^y ne'er will lead! ' l 

Ttoi^ M^d to tbtfr «Wd baods-ia foBjVviub; 
' T^tlo^M in frteV, to Wisdom they consign ; 
— ^ — -*- -r cwjt'Wt ptfcjfl^'lhev postjetfe 
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* T5« »*t in folly > net to scorn a fool ; • , 
Apd scarce in hainan wisdom to do more. . 
All promise Is poor dilatory man ; 
And ihat uW eVry stage. Whea*young, indeed^ 
to full content, w* sometime* nobly rest, ' * 

XJoqbxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 
Jki duteous sons, oaif fathers were more wlse^ 
A* tbirtw, man iwspedB himself a fool; 
^nows it at forty, aoii reform* his j> iafj, 
Arfifty, chides MWn&moiis defey ; 
Pushes his prudent' nurpoije f<i resohr6|^ 
Iiv*ll tfce mifew^uiy tf fhqngft* . 
liesolves, ana i^resorves, then tines fhe*auie f 
And why I becaose he thinks himself immofC#. ? , 

All men thint all men mortal buUhertjselves ; . 

Themselves, ^heD Some alanaiqg shock eft fete * 

Strikes thro' their wounded hearts the sudden dread * 

But their h^ta^wonade^, Hke the wounded ahy 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, im trace is foqpft 

As From ;the tting no scat the sky, stains } 

The parted wrote ni> ftmrtr ftoij the fce#; 

So dies in human lie^ts the thot^ht of death. 

£^d with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

OVr tljq^ we kt*e, ift drop it to tflefr grave. 

HArrTthe man who ^ees aG^ employV 
la aH the gefod and tfl that chequer lifet * , 
Re&Ivitig all events, with their effect* 
And mabifoldreBidts^idto die, will 
And arbitration wise ; oT the Supr^/ne. 
Bid not his $ye role dt things, and intend 
^hel^o^oiurcondem: ( We from lh*l<a# 
The, greatest oft originate?) cotrtd chance 
Ffyd plac« in his dorairSou of dispose / ^ 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God wight be surprise and tmforetee| 
Coatingence mighttdarin him, and flistoiro 
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This truth, philosophy though eagle ey'd , 
ln,nature's teadences, oft overlooks r 
And having found >ls ta^jrupent, fopgets . 
Or disregard*, 91 more presumptuous stilly . 
ll*mes the pow'rihatwteidte iW God proplaim*^ 
His hot displeasure against Joolisb men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the beavV * 
la tempests 4. quits his grasp upon the winds, .. 
▲ad give* them Ml their fury ;, bids a plaguy 
Kindle fytrj boil upon the skio L , 
And petrify the breajh of Jblqombg .healths,. 
B<; calls for famine, an&tb* meagre liend 
Blow* mildew Jrom between bis shriveffd lips, , 
And taints the golden ear; he spriags fcis jnioe^^ 
And desolates a aation at a blast ;. . 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells*. 
Of homogeaial and discordant spring? 
And principles; V causes, how they work 
By. necessary law** Om sure effecIL . 
Of action and reaction^ Be has found 
The source of the disease, fliat nature feefef . 
And bufe tlia world tsk<; heartland banish fear J , 
Thou fool 1 will thy discovery of the cause ..- 
Suspend th'effect,^ heal it? Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first ha made the worid£; 
And did he not, of old, employ his means 
To drown It? What is his creation lee* . , 
. Than a.capackwa xe»enrp> pf means* . . 
Form'd for his use, and ieady y at his wilt* - 
Go dress thine eyes with eye salve ; ask pf him* 
Q* ask of whomsoever he has tyight ; 
And karn^tbough late, the gemikie cause of all. 

cowjjpa*^ 

BBCTIONSfc 

fNtttGlf A»t MWTUMJfTS ON WATIOHAI. »RS*U3>I{?£a AF& 
HATRED ; AHO qN SfcAVS^Y* - , 

Oh for a lodge in some m4 wilderness^, 
8ome boundlois ^pn^iguit^ of shade, 4 . ^ 

Where rumor of oppression and deceit 
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Mtghtfiero reach tie more ! My ear is painM^ 

My soul is sick with ev'ry day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with t which earth fo fili'd»< 

Tnere is oo flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 

Ii N does sot feel for man. The nat'rai bood^ 

Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 

That fajte asunder at the touch of fete. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not color'd like his own j and having poVr . 

T*inforce the wrongs for.stfcfui worthy caus§, 

Doonis and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected )jy a narrow frith 

Abhot each other. Mountains ihterpos'd? 

Stake enemies of nations, who had else, " 

Like kindred drdju, being mingled into one. 

Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; _ 

And worse than ali,>nd.ft£jr?£ to be d*ptoiVl» 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blotf 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat* 

\tflth stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart* 

TR£ceps whep she sees inflicted on a beast. 

Then what is roan ! And w,h*U man sfjjr^tWf^ 

Aud having Human feelings, does not blush * 

And hang w his head, fo think himself a mart? 

I wouldnat fiaye a stav;c to till- my ground, 

l*o carry ifeevtoMfon me while I sWp, 

And tremble when 1 wpke, for all .the wealth 

That sinews bought and sofd have ever earned. . 

No.; d§ar as. freedom is, and in my hearth ' 

Just estimation^ prized abo v'r a?l price ; 

I nad mucfr rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, then fasten them on hiajk 

We have no slaves at home; ; then why abroad*? ', . 

Add they themselves, once ferried o'er the wavo 

That parts us, aife emancipate and loos*d» 

Slaves cannot breathy in Eoglaod; if their lunga 

fc^ceive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their «backies fall 

That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 

And jealous of the blessing. Spread if tjtfb» : . 

And let it circulate through ev f ry vein 

Of all rour empire ; that where Britainfe power 

k4&> fctoMlji nay feeler «ercy too> 
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CHAPTER JV. 
D0SSCRIPTprE2PIBCES 9 > 
SECTION I, 

THE. MORJUKG IN SCWMEftt 

Qbm meek ey** morn appear mother of dew»< 

A| first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 

Till far o'er ether spreads the wadding glow ; 

And from before the lustr&of her face,, - 

White break the clouds away. With quickeo'd step^ 

Brown night retire : young day. pours in apace* 

And opens all [be lawny prospect wide. 

The dripping rock, the mouutain's misty top* 

Swell on the sight, and -brighten with the dawn. 

Blue, thro' die dusk, the smoking currents shiue ^ 

And from the,£ladcd field the fearful hare . 

lumps aukyard : while } aiong *he forest glade^ 

The wild deer trip, And often turning gaze 

At early passenger. Music awftkes> 

The native voice of unassembled joy^ 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

KousM by the <$ck, tb£ soon clad shepherd leaveav 

His:mossy cottage*, where with peace4ie dwells £ 

And from the crowded fold,. in order, driver 

His flock toj&ste the verdure of. the morn. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ^ 

And, springing from the bed. of sloth,, enjoy > 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred songi . 

For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise £ 

To lie in dead, oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting moments of too short a life i 

Total extinction of ttfenughtened soul 1 

Cjr else t6 feverish vanity alive, 

Wilder***, and towing though distemperM dreams f 

Who would in such a gloomy state, remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse, 

And ev*ry blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bkw tbfi wildly deviou* morning waft t 
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SJbiCTiON IL 

•*%XJRAL SOUNDS AS WELL A3 \RUEAL SIGHTS DE&IGHTFOW 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
£xhilirate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood 
'Of aucient growth, make music, Dot unlike # 

That dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit* while they fill the mind, 
* Vunumber'd branches waving in the blast, 
And alL their leaves last fluftViog all at onc& 
JN or less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock,, and chiming as ihey fat * 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green m 
Betrays the secret of their silent course, 
^attire inanimate employs sweet sounds* " 

But tnimateaV nature sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the htithan ear, 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live long night. Nor these alone whose «rt# 
"Nice fingerM art must emulatotiii vain, 
4|ut cawing rooks, and kites that swim 'sublime 
In still repeated circles screaming loud, 
Thejay,thepy«, and eVntheboding owl . 
That hails die rising taocm, hive charms for me* 
Bounds iiiharmonrous in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns* 
^mi qnly there, please higWy for their sake. 

eewvmtt 

SECTION IH. 

was Bdae« % 

Yttfc totae Bad been washU jttet washM in a sbower, 
Which Mary to Aona conveyM ; . 

The plentiful moisture encuroberM the flow&f, 
AMw^>gVdd<rwDltsbemitiful bea<*, ' 
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The cup wns all filPd, and die leaves were all weV 
And it spenf'd to a faneitul tiew, 

i o weep for the buds it kadJeft with regret, 
Oii the flourishing bush where u grew. 

I hastily geiz'd it unfit as it was < 
Far a nosegay, so dripping and drown'd ; 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely alasi 
"l snapp'd it ; it fell to the grouud. 

And such, I exclaimM* is the pitiless paift. 
Some act by (he delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heat^ 
Already to sorrow resign'd. 

This elegtot rose, had I shaken it less, 
• Might hare ttoom'd.with its owner awhile f 

And the teat that is wipM wHh Vliule addreaa, 
Way be fbUowM ^ertiaps by t emfle. cc 

SSOTIftN IV. 

CA&8 OV BIftOS FOR THE1E FOUNG- 

Ai thaa the patient dam assiduous sits, 
Not to beteskffced from her tender task, 
Or bw sharp hunger* or by^wnWh Aeli^ht, . 
Tbo f thewholeTeoaeuM Spring around her blowi> 
' Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on ttfoppooeat bank, and ceaseless ainga 
/T he tecffisttB tine away ; . or else supplies 
THer place a ntMnent, "while ste sudden files 
To pick the Scanty meat Th'appolited mjit 
With pious toil ktfill'd, the <&*tms young, 
Wara'd and expanded into perfect me, 
Their brittle bondage bteak, and conie to fight, 
A helpless family ,-dentaDdmg food 
With constant clamour. O what passions thai* 
What netting senfiments of kindly care, 
On the new* parents seize ! Away (bey if 
Affectionate and ttndeswing beat 
The most delicious morsel to their young. 
Which equally attributed, again 
Thcuemb begins. E**t*«> *&******* 
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^y fortaae sunk, but fbrm'd of generous mould) 
Aud cbara'd with carec bejond Ibe vulgar breast, 
1 n some lone cot amid the distant woods, 
Sustained alone by providaatial Heaven, 
Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 
Check tbdr'wo appetites, and give them all. 



SECTION V. 

LIBERTY top SLA^BRT COjrr*ASf$p, *A*? Of £ {&?£¥* 

How has kind heaVo adorn'4 tbfe happy law}, 
And acatter'd btesiegs with a Vaateftil hand 4 
But what avails her iumghaj|tstei ataiagt, 
Her blooming mountain^ and Jier suoay sbcjefc 
With all the gifo thath^'n £nd earth impart, 
The smiles of Mature, and the cihatms of a?t, 
While proud oppre^fon in hip *ftfeys rejg^ 
And tyranny usurps her happy plams? 
The poor inhab'taDt beholds ^aii; 
The redoing orange and the swe^lii^ grain ; 
Joyless he sees the grojrjng oifc 494 wii^s, 
And id (he inyrtfei fragrant shade repine. 
Oh Liberty, thou p^wVfppteinelgr bright, 
Profuse with blisd» a/id pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy, presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty |etds thy wanton train, ( 
EasM of her load, Bisection j$p<irs more Jig)& 
And poverty Joois ebeerW fe thy jpgftt; 
^Thou mak'st the gloomy face of aaiuce gay : 
GivVt beauty |» the sua, and pleasure \q the flay. 

On foreign raouatajos may tjie sun reftqe 
The graphs feft juice, ,aijd njeUow it to wine ; 
With cidfon groves adjarn a gistaot soil, 
And the fat olive jraell with floods *>f oil : 
We eoyy not Jbe f war«er,cJiwe that li^s 
Id ten degrees of more jndu^Ukies ; 
Nor at the coarseness of our W*eu repipe, 
Tho' o'er bur heads the Jro^ Pleiades shine : 
^TMslih^rty that Qrown$BxiUannia>iale, 
And makes het barren rocks and her bleak mountain^ — " 
W 
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SECTION VI. 

CHAfclTT, A P AJUPHKKftS ON THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE COKINTHIAXS. 

Dn> tweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced or angels sung; 
Bad I all knowledge toman tod ditioe, 
That thought can reach or science can define ; 
And had 1 powVto givtthat knowledge birth, 
la all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast insptfe. 
To wearr tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw, 
When Moses gave them miracles and law : 
Yet gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Were not thy pow'r exerted in my brfeast, 
Those speeches worild "be but wild despair; 
Those speeches would send up Unheeded prayer; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice; 
My faith were ; my eloquence were noise. 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 
Softens the high, and* rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just r das, and gentle hand to guide 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believe*. 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives; 
She builds our quiet as ibe forms our lives ? 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
Ami opens in each heart a little heav'n. > 

Each other gift trhieh tiod on man bestow*, 
Its proper bounds and due restriction knows; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow 9 r; 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus in obedience to what Heav'n decrees, 
Knowledge shall fall, and prophecy shall cease'; 
But lasting charity's more ajfcple sway, . 
Nor bound by time, oor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall forever live; ] 
Ami endless food diffitoe, and endless praise receive: 
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As through the arUst'* intervening glass, 

Our eye observes the diataat plauets pass ; 

A tittle we discover; hut. allow 

I'hat more remains unseen thai* art cad show ; 

So whilst our miod its" know ledge would improve, 

(its feeble eye inteot oa tbiigs above) ~ 

High as we may, we lift our reason up, 

By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope ; . . 

Yet are we able only to survey 

Dawning* of beams, and promises of day; 

Beav'u's full effulgence mocks our dazzled sight; 

Too great its swiftness, and too. strong, its light. 

But soon th$ mediate clouds shall be dispell'd; 
The sun sballsoon be face, to face beheld, 
lo all his robes, with all his glory .on, . 
Seated sublime on his meredian throne. 

Then constant faith and holy hope shall die, 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou more happy pow'r, fair charity, . 
Triumphant sister, greatest of tba three, 
Thy office and thy nature still the same, , 
Lasting thy. lamp, and unconsumM thy flame, 

Shalt still survive 

Shalt stand before the host of heart) contest, 

Forever Wearing, acd forever blest. ykiob* 

SECTION TIL 

riCTtJRE DF A GOO&DSAJjT. 

Some angel guide, my pencil, while I draw, 
What nothing less than angel can exceed, 
A roan on earth devoted to. the skies; 
Like ships at sea, while, in, above the work]. 

With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense and passion's storm ; 
AH thefcla^k cares and tumults of this life, 
Like Harmless thunders, breaking at his feet* 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, 4be sceptred, and th§ slave, 
A mingled mob 1 a wand'ring herd 2 he s$ea, 
Bcwtyder'd in. tbe vale ; in all unlike 1 , , 
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His fiiD reverse to all r What higher praise J 
What stronger demonslnOioo of die right? 
The present all their care ; the future hie. 
When public welfare calk, or private want, 
They give to fame; his bounty he conceafci 
Their virtue vanish oature ; his exalt 
Mankind's esteeoi they court; and he his om< 
Theirs the vild chase of false felicities ; 
Bis the composed possession of the true* 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece, 
'All of one color, and even thread; 
While party coWd shredaof happiness, 
Withludeoua gaps between, patch up for (hen* 
A mad man's robe; each puff of fortune Mow* 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

* He sees with other eyea than theirs : where tbejr 
Behold a sun, he spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees j- 
Ajd empire in his balance, weighs a grain. ' 
They thiols terrestrial worship as divine: 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, 
That dims bis sight, and shortens his survey, 
Which longs in infinite to lose all bound. 
Titka and honors, (if they prove his fttof 
Belays aside to find his dignity; 
Mo dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph io externals; (which conceal 
ManV real glory,) proud of an eclipse: 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud; 
An4 nothing thicks so great in roan as man* 
Too dear he holds his iut'rest, to oegleclt 
Another's, welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their int'rest, like a Hon, Uvea on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong; 
Wrong ho sustains with temper, looks on heav'o, 
Nor stoops to think his mjurer hjsjoe : 
Nought bjat what rounds his virtue wounds hirpeaefei 
A. cover'd heart their character defends; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise* 
.With nakedness his innocence agrees! 
WMle their broad foliage testifies their fell* 
There no joys end, where hit full feast begins/ l 
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Bb jejs create theirs murder, future bliss; 

To triumph ia existence, his alone; 

And his alone triumphantly to think , 

His tnie existence is not yet begun, 

Hjs glorious course was yesterday complete; 

Ufath then ir«s welcome ^ yet life stirl is tweet. 

YOUNG* 

SECTION Vllh 

rras iimAevHBm ov eetixement. 

•3 trout Be but Us happiness, of men 
The trappiest he ! who* far from public rage* 
Deep id the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
DrijjbB.the^pure pleasures of the rural life. 
What tho'tbedome be wanting, whose proud gatc^ 
Each morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers faJse, and k their taro abusM! 
Vile intercourse! Whattho* thagliU'ring robe, 
Of every hue reflected light cao give, 
Or; floated loose, or s#ff< -with mazy gold, 
The pride and g«e^of JqoJs* oppress him not ? 
What tho' from utmost land and sea purveyed, . 
For him each ^arer,twhiMary lite , 
Bleeds not, and Jiis .insatiate table heaps 
With luxury and death ? What thoMiis bowl ' 
Flame not with costly juice \ . nor sunk in beds 
Of gay carti.be tosses out the night, 
Or melts the, thoughtless hours in idle state ? 
What tho* he knows' not, those fantastic joys, 
That stilt amuse Uie wantoq, still deceive ; 
A bee of pleasure, but a beast of pain;. 
Their hollow momenta undeligbted all? 
Sure peace is Us,; a solid life estranged 
To disappointment, and fallacious hope; : 
Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits ; whoever greens the spring, 
When heaven descends in showers * r or .bends the bough . 
When summer reoMene, and when autumn beams ; 
Or in the wintry /lebe whatever lies 
Conceal'd, aaol fehens with tlie richest sap ; . . 
These are no> wanting ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale \ \. 

vr 2 
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Nor bleating mbuntaiBs ; nor the chide of stream, 
Aod hum of bees, invjting steep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, bepeath the shade^ ' 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay; 
^Kor aught besides of prospect, grove, or song*. 
Dim grottos* gleaming lakes, aod fountain clear, 
Here too dwells simple (ruth; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labor, with a little pleas'd; 
H/ailh ever blooming; unambitious toll ; 
Calm co^tempJaUQD, aod poetic ease. mouBov. 

SSpTION IX, 

tpE. rtKis^aB akd BtKCF-rr of k$ mtmYm jam mnA 

** ' ; 'Wfc£CT£2> m AG XT* At IQH+ 

Ofl ! blest of Heaven, who not the languid songs 

Of luxury, the sirepl not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all (he. gaudy spoils 

Of pageant hooori can seduce to leave 

Those ever blooming sweets, which from the store. 

Of nature, fair imagination Culls, 

To charm uYentiyen'dsouU What tho'oel all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the hejght 

Of envy'd life : the? only few possess 

Patriotan treasures or imperial state*. 

With richer treasures and an ampler state* 

Tot nature's care, to ail her children just, 

Bnddws at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to use them* His the city's pomp* 

The rural honors his* WhateVr adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the sculptured gold,. , 
> icyond the proud pcasescQi's narrow dairfi, 

Bis tuneful breast enjoys* ^or lum the spring 

Bfetils her dew*, and worn the silken sen* 
Jrts kicid leaves unfolds :.. for him the hau^ 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and blushes like the mVrn> 

JEacfa passing hour sheds tribute from her win^i 
JLnd still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

'id tores unfelt attract him. Not a breeze, ' \ 
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IFJam o'ef the meadow ; net a cloud imbibe* 

The setting sun V effulgence; not astrafa. 

from all the tenants of this warbling shade , 

.Aacends ; but whence hb bosom can partake 

Vrcsb pleasure unrepro v'd. N or thence partakes 

Wrest pleasure only ; for th'attentive mind, 

Sy this harmonious action on her powen^ 

becomes herself harinooiouf j wont so, soft 

In outwwd things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home 

TJb find akmdjed order 4 to exert 

VTithin herself this elegante of love. 

This fair Inspfe'd delight ( her temped po Vis 

Rgine at length, and evVypaajjan wears 

A chaster, mHdcr, more attractive mien. 

Bat INo ampler prosper if to gaze 

#n nature's form, where negligent of aU 

•These lesser graces, she, assumes the port 

Of Aat ,J£ternaI Itfcjcsty that weigbM 

The world's fbundatioHS, if to these/the minfl 

Exalte her. darirg eye ; then mightier far x 

Will be the cbtege, mid nobler* "Would toe forma 

Of servile custom cramp bar g&f. rous powers ? 

Wouldsordid pofieie^ the barbarous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine bow ber down 

To tame pursuit, to, indolence and fear ? 

I>o ! she appeals to nature, to (he winds 

And rolling wav$s, ttajjus** unweariedcotttw^ 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what uYeternal ataxia baa ordahM 

The pow'tt of man; we feet within ourselves 

His energy divine: be teljs the heart, 

He meant, be fnao> us to behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general odfc 

Of life aa4: being ; . to, b* great tile Him, 

Beneficent and active., Thus the men . 

Whom naturtV wo As instruct, with God himself 

Hold convene;' grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon bis plan; 

An^fbrm to bjs^the Yeli^h of tbehr souk. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC JPIECES^ 
SECTION t 

AxAeclpieof thed«y, whenthchftmletisjstUr ? 

And portals the tweets of forgetfulness prove f 
Vina nought W the torreot is heard on the hQ£ 

Aod nought hat the nighth^le>songio the groret 

Tm thus by the care of the mountain afar, 

WfaQe U* harp rung symplbonipug, a hermit began i 

N* bhw# with himself or with naturaat war, 
He thought a* a sag?, tha' he f felt w a man, 

* Ah wfcy^aH abqoxWd to darkness and woe ; 

Why lone Philomela that languishing fall ? 

For spring shat| return, and a lover bestow,. ." 

And sorrow oo longer thy bosom intbraL 

Bat if pity inspire thee, renew the sa<Vlny v 

Mourn sweetest coroplamer, man calls thee to moum^ 

O soothe him whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 
Fall quickly they^pass— but they never return^ 

*-Now l gliding,reraot'e on. the verge of ,tlie sky, 
The moon half extinguish^ her crescent displays; 

But lately I mark'd when majestic on high, 
&be shone* axid the piauets were lost in her blaze/ 

Roll oo- thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue . 

The path that conducts thee to splendor again \ 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew 1 

Ah fool L* to exult in a glory so vain! 

* Tit night, and the Tandlcapo i^ Wely oo more ; 

I mourn; butye woodlands I mourn not for you * 
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"For morn'is approachfag, your charms to, restore, 
Perfem'd with fresh fragrance, au<| gUtfring^ with d$w v 

Itfor yet for the ravage of wioter J , mourn ; . 

Kurd nature &e embryo, blossom will save; 
But when shall spring visit the moq)d'riog urn? 
**Q wh$i sfealiday dawn on the^ajght of the grave* 

«• 'Twos thus by the glare of fake science betray'd, 
That leads, to bewilder; and dalles, to blind; 

My thoughts, wont tq jroam from shade onward 4© shadv 
Destruction before roe, and sorrow. behind, 

O pity, great Father of light, then t cry'd, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from the^, 

I*o, hnmbled in dipt, I relinquish my pride* 
' from doubtaed from darkness thou oory canst free. 

* And darkness and doubt are now flying away* 

ffo laager 1 roan: in conjecture forlorn- 
go breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom.. 

Bee trutij, love* and mercy, in triumph descending, 
And nature ail glowing in Aden's first bloom 1 

On the cold cheek of death, amilt* and rose* aj&,ble*dfo& 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb," - 

" fsUTtte 

a 

SfiCTIONIL 

* TEE BBCGA&'S &JCTTIOK, 

ftTf the sorrows ,of a poor old man, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door* ;. 
. Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span; 
Oh t give relief, and Heaven will bless your store* 

Thgse tatter'd clothes ray poverty bespeak* 
These hoary locks proclaim my leogtheu'd years* 
Apd maqy a furrow, ia my grief worn cheek! 
Bss been the chasnel to. a fltpod of tees* . 
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Ton house orected on the lisioggrcurd, 
With, tempting aspect, drew Die from my road;, 
For pkuty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

Hard is the fate of tlie inf^m ai?d poor ! 
Tlicrc, a^ I crav'fl a mor«el of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To seek a shelter id a humbler shed. 

Oh take me to your hospihblc 'dopje ; 
Keen olows die wind, and piercing is Jbe cold. 
Short n my passage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and .miserably old. 

Should I reveal the sources of my grief, 
If soft humanity e*er touch'd- your breast, 
Tour hands would uot withhold the kind relief, 
Aod tears of pity would not be repreat 

HcavVseodi mbfovtunos, why should warrepte? - 
* lis Heav'n has brought me to the state you *ee?* 
And your condition may be soon like mice, 
The child of sorrow aad of misery. 

A little farm was my paternal lot; 
Than like tlie lark 1 sprightly haiTd the mow*. 
But ah ! Oppression fore'd me from my cot r < 
My, catile^4ied, and blighted was my corn> 

My daughter, once the comfort of my age r 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is" cast abandon'd on, the, wi>rld&5*ide stage/ 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 
Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree,' 
Fell, Hns'ring fell, a victim to despair! 
Abdjteft the world to wretchedness and me* 

Pity Jhe sorrows c{ a poor old man,, 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ;• 
Wbosje days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Q|>? give lejief, aq J Heaven will-bless you* stores 

ANOX» 
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"SECTiONlh. 

UNHAPPY CLOSE 0» LIFE. 

Bow shocking must ^summons be O Death* 

To him that is at ease in bis possessions'! 

Who counting on long years of pleasure here, • 

ts quite unfurnished for the world torcomei 

Id that dread moment, how the frantic soul 

Raves round the wall of her clay tenement ; 

Runs to each avenue and shrieks for help; 

But shrieks in' vain ! Bow wishfully she looks 

On all she's leaving now no longer her'a ! 

A little longer ; yet a little longer; 

O might she -stay to wash^sfway her stains ; 

And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! 

Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry groan 

She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 

Like a staunch mur6?rer % steady to his purpose* 

Pursues her closethrc? ev'ry laiae of If fc ; 

Nor misses once fhe tr^cfc, tttit presses on, 

Till forc'd at last for the tremenddus verge, 

At once she sinks to e verlatflag ruin. ^LAfa. 

SECTION Ifv 

EfcEG? '*# PITT. 

Hail lovely pdw'r whose bosom heaves the sjgjb, 

When fancy paints t^e scene of deep distress; • 

Whose tears spontaneous cnstalize the eye, 
. Whet rigid fete denies the poVV to bless. 

Not all the sweets Arabia's gales lofrr^* 
From flow'ry meads, bah with that sigh compare; 

Not dew drops glitt'riag in the rtbrnitfs; ray t 
Seem Hear so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, the fawns around thee play \ 
Emblem of peace, the clove before thee flies ; 

$To blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless way,' 
Beneath thy feet 90 hajrfesa inject dies* 
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Come lovely tfyntph and range the mead with me, 
To spring the partridge from the guileful foe 4 

JFrom secret snares the struggling bird to free ? 
And step the hand upraised to give the blow. 

And when the air with beat ^pridian glows, 

And nature droojoa beneath die conquering gleam, 

lilt us, alow wandenBg where the current flows, 
Save sinking flies that float alang the stream* 

Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me (by sympathetic gifts impart; 
Teach me in friendship's gjiefe to bear a share, 

And justiytooast the genVous -feeling heart 

Teach me to soothe the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely ttf (he widow's woes assuage } 
To mia'iy's moving cries to yield relief, 

And be the sure resource of droepiog age. 

80 when the genial spring of life shall fade, 

And sinking nature own (be drtad decay, 
6ome soul congenial then amy lead hja aid, 

Acd^iW die close of life'* evaat&l day. 

Section v. 

VERSES SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BT ALEX. SEUTttk, 
DURING HIS SOLITARY ASQDJg IN THE 10LAWU 
OF JUAN VfcRNANDBft. 

I ah monarch of *H \ survey. 

My rignt there is none to dispute • 
From the centre all round to the sea 

1 am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
iOh solitude! wbei*e are ibe charms, 

That sages baste seen in Ay face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Tbaa reignin this .horrible jriaee. 

I am out of huaanitf'g.reacb, 

I must finishitty journey alone; • 
Never hear il* swcfei musfe of speech i 

I otait at the sound of juy own. 
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!Tbe taasts (hat roam, over the plain, 
My form with p&flerf nee *ee> 

^They are so, unacquainted with man* 
Their tamei^ss is shodiing to ojfe. 

SocietT,irkod8hjp, and lore, 

Divinely bestowed upon num, 
'Oh had J the wings of a dove, . * 

How soon would 1 teste you agaiilf 
^Hy sorrows I then inight assuage , 

Id the ways of religion ynd truth ; 
Mi^ht learn from the wisdom or age, , 

And be cheer'd by the sallies, ofyotflb* 

RetigioD t what treasure untold 
Resides in that heWnly word f 

Itfor e precious than silver ot* gold ; 

, Qr all that this earth can afford. 

But. the sound of the daurcb going bell 
These Tallies and rocks lacker heartfj 

JNe'er sigh*d at the sound of a/knell, 
Or*amiTd when a sabbatfc appeal 

Ye winds that have made me ywir spoil} 
Convey to this desolate shore, 

Come cordial endgairjng report 
Of attend I shall Visit no too*** 

My Mends, dojheynow and then sand 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O tellme l^yet hayeiajrjeod, - v 

♦ Though a friend I am never to see. 

Bow fleet is a glance of the mind t 

Compared with the speed of itsffi^rt, 
The tempest Itself lags behind* 

And the, swift wing'd arrows of light 
When 1 think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be Aere$ 
But alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair* 

But the sea fowl fc gone- to her nesft 
The be^t b laid down in hfe hkf 
X 
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E'en here k a season of rest, 

Aod I to my cabki repair. 
There's mercy ioeVry place; 

And meacy, encouraging thought, 
Givd eveo affection a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot cw?er. 

SECTION VL 

ORAriTUDE* 

When all thy mercies my God? 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I,m lost 

Id wonder, love and praise. 

O how shall words with equal warmth, 

The gaatittide declare, 
That glows within my ravish^ heart ? 

But tboa canst rtad ft there. 

Thy providence my lffeaustain'd, 

And all my wants redresf, 
When in the silent womb I lay, ( 

And bung upoo the breast, , 

To aD my weak complaints and cries, 

Thy mercy lenttoa ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts bad learnt 
To form themselves in prayfn 

tJflMMnber'd comforts to my soul 

Thprtender care bestow'd* 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flowVty 

When in the stipp'iy paths *f youth,* 

With heedless steps I ran, 
Thine aim, uaaeea, conveyed me safe, 

4nd led me op to man* 

Through hidden dangers, totfe sad deaths* 
It gentlj chart wf way % 
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4 i 

And through the pleasing snares of vice," 
More to be fear'd than they* 

"When worn with sickness* oft hast thou 

Willi health renew'd my face, 
Arad«wlcB in sins and sorrows sunk, 

Reviv'd roy soul with grace* 

•Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bliss, 

Has mad* my cup run o'er? 
And in a kind and faithful friend, 

Has doubled all my store. 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ ; -- 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 

That tastes Aose gifts with joy. 

» 

Through eVry period 6f my life, 

Thy gpodnesa Wl pursue; * 

4*d alter death, in distant workfa 

The glorious, theme renew. 

When najure fails, and day and eight 

Divide" thy works no more, 
My ever gratefal heart. O Lord!: 

Thy mercy shall adore* 

Through all eternity to thee 

A joyful song Til raised 
For ! eternity's too short 

To uttes all thy praise. - . addisqj*. 

SECTION VII. 

A VAN »£RlSQIfW IN THE SNOW; FROM WHENCE REFLBC* 
\ TIONB AJUD RAISED ON THE MISERIES OF LIFE. 

As thus the snows arise; and foul and fierce 
All winter drives along the darken'd air ; 
la his own loose revolving field, the swaiu 
Dkaster'd stands;. sees other hills ascend) 
Of unknot© joyless bTow ; and other scenes 
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)f horrid project, she* the trackfes s phfef - 
tor finds me river nor Uie forest bid 
teo*atb ihe formless wild j but winders oo 
rom bill to dale, stfH more and more astray j 
ropatieiit flouncing thrush tbe drifted heap*, ■ 
Stung With the thoughts of home; the thoughts of bflP& 
\ush oo his nerves, add- catttfieir vigor firth. 
A many a vaic attempt * flow sinks his soul! 
^ hat )>feck despair, whit horroi fills his heart* 
fTheo far the dusky spot which fancy feigoVi ^ 

^b tufted cottage, ristog through the snow, 
fe meets tbe roughness of the middle waste*. 
Tar from the track and blest abode of man; 
,YhUe round him nigh* tesistjeas doses fast 
kod ev'ry tempest howling o 1 ^ hfc head, 
Renders die savage wilderness more wild* 
Then throng the busy, shapes into his mint, 
Df covered pits unfatbomly deep, 
K dire descent beyond the power of frost! * 

Df faithless bogs; of precipices huge, ; 
?mooth'd up with snow ; and what is land, t 
(That water with the still unfrozen spring 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
krVhere the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearml steps ; and down he tJftfcl 
Beneath the shelter of toe tftapelesa drift, 
rhmkmg o'er all the bitterness of death* 
Hix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying mas^ 
lis Wfe, bis children, and ^{tkaddiuyecp* - 
a vain for him tb'oflicJous wife .prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm; 
[q vain bis little children, peepiug but ' ' 
Into the mingled storm, demand thei&sir* 
VV itli ttara of artless innocence. Ala:?! ' 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall 1$ behold $ 
Nor friends, nor sacred borne. . On ev'ry nerve . 
IUe deadly winder seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
Amd o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snow a stiffen^ cojtee, 
5trcfch$3 out and (]e*chite in the Wkm Mmfe, 

Stir, little think the gay iicectiofte proud, 
Wtmn pleasur^^ow % «d affluence surroiuni^ 
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TPley who their thoaftotless hours in giddy miftb, , 
And wanton v , often cruel riot, waste ; 
Ah little think they while they, dance aleng,. 
How many feel this very moment death, 
And all the Bad variety oft pain. 
Hev many sink in the devouring floods 
Or more cWouring flames. How many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and matt ! 
How rnaey pine in want and dungeon glooms, 
■ Shut from the common air and common use 
Of their own limhs I How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief* or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery h Sore pierc'd by wintry winds 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty h How many shake 
"With all the fiercer tortures of the mmd, 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse! 
Hdw many, rapk'd with honest passioas, droop > 
I0 deep retired distress t. Bow many stand 1 
Around th&ileath bed of their dearest friends, 
Aud point the parting anguish ! Think fend mad < 
Of these, and alLthe thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil* of suffering and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm, 
Aad her wicje wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, the social sigh; 
And into clear perfection, gradual hiss, 
JUfijiing still, the social passioDs work* . Mouse*. 

SECTION VIII; 

- ♦ '. * 

' A MOEJWNG HYMN- 

These are thy glorious works^ parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame,. * 

Thus "wood'rous fair: thyself how wond'rous then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen * 

In these thy lowest works; yet these declare 
Tby goodfl^BK be 7°1|l thought, and powY divins. 
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Speak ye who test cao tell, ye sow of light, 

Augeb, for jrebtbofid him, and with soD^i " 

And choral symphonies, day without <oigioy. 

Circle his throne rejoicing; ye in heaven, 

Oa earth, join; ally e eiealutas 4o <extoi ' 

Him first, Him last, Bim midst, aoA witlicart .eoA v 

Fairest of start, last io tfce train of uigbt, ' " 

If better thgti belong api*to thedawa, 

Sure - r 'k( Ige of day, that eroim'st the flmiRflg pftop 

With thy bright 'circlet, ;prake Mm in thy «phare& 

While day arises, that ^feet hour of prime, 

Thou son, of this great wm^ft»]ttiij^«knti ttgit 

Acknowledge him thy greater,' squad 44f $*afee " v 

Io thy eternal course^ tooth whim thoa^iiwbfct, 

And when high QQontastijfaiu'di and'i|4^1boa>iuVft. 

Moor, fliat now raeet'st the orient sud, now%*4t, 

With the fix'd aim, ifisrVi in tkgr<ori> tatAlej 

And ye five other waodettng iirW that rwwe 

IiHniBtic daiKe, not without sengs resound . * 

Hfc praise, who out Of dftAaesecdU'd^iliglt. 

Air, and ye element, il^eicjgst «hirth 

Of natures won&,:thatju a quaternion as* 

Perpetual circle, nuil«forto^ and ate;. 

And nourish afl things let your caa^foa^Jhaaj^ 

Vary to your mat aiaicbb still oew .praiae. 

Ye mists and 4ihaUioGfitl^tMxwrifi« 

Proas hill or sbe^iu£.h&e,4iu3ky **$w»v 

Till the sun paint your fleecy^irte ^iOi gertf^ 

In honor to the world Vgceat attthor. iise ; 

Whither to de& witodouds;th'uqoo1o& sfctf 

Qr wej *e thirsty ei|tlh witfifaUiftg ihotfiC 

Raising or faljjn^, still advance m* praise* 

Bis praise, ye winds thatfr^inkmr quarters bbw r 

Breath tfoft or kucft and wave your, tops ye pines* 

With every plant in b«q of wosship w*Ve. 

Fountains and ye 'that warble, as ye Ho w, 

Melodious murrama, isarbling tune •his praise; 

Joia voices all ye living .set* ; ye birds? • * N 

That sloping up tojwswenk gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his pn&& 

Ye tjiat in" waters glide, and yo that walk 

The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep js 

WMawi ,tt**e aUeut <no*& or evd, - 
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TphiU<)^TaB^,famrtamfr fiwA^ade, 

Made vacs? by my song, asu taught ii* .praise* 

Hail universal LeR^! be Uutit^us still 

Ti> give uis od)jt good j mid if^ne oigH> , " 

Has gatherM a*ghu>f e»!l, or ^onceeM, 

Disperse it, as no w Jight dkpeb|fee d«Hc» *JWo5^ 



CHAPTER art, 

O Jhoi; the nymph wifcjdatfd ^ f 
So seldom found yet cmr,Bi|£ii 

Receive my- temp'cate vow : 
Not all tbe storms that shake the pole. 
GfQ e>r d&uib' thy halcyon wni, 

And smooth Miprfbtrystep** 

O come ki simplest vesl&maytf, 
With all thy sober cheer «&pfay*^ 

To bkss my lonpng Bight^ *" * 
TJhy mieo compost, thy even pace* 
■Qfjr meek regard, thy , ip$^ g*a<** 

And chaste ^bdu'dlldftpit.,. 

No more by varying pas?sp«»4>itf# r . * ' 
Q gently guide my pilgrim*** 
* T« fcfl thy b<*»fc*eH; 
Where go some puce and equal s^jfC 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 
The^nwi^tTtouet^relL 

Simplicity la attic ve^t, ^ 
Add innocence with caadifllteealfe; . 

And clear umfaoBte&ey*'; 
Atid hope, who points totitoekfem* 
Vw owning through thjs^-rftntti 
1 A vista to the alg* 
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, T{jere health, thro' irbo« calm bosom |tide? 

* The temperate joy* in eventide, 

That rarety ebb or flew ; 

And patience there,, thy sister metk^ 

presents her mild unvarying cheek,. 

To, meet the paTer'd blow. 

Her iiiflaence taught the Pluyg^&a^ 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles to meet i v 
bafd to toil and bitter bread, 
Be bow'd his meek submitted head*, 

Apd kWd thy sainted feet. 

But theu O nymph relaVtt and coy t 
tH whatjoown hamlet dost thou jojt 

To tell thy tender tale; 
TDhe lowliest children of the ground* 
If oss, rose, and violet, blossom vound^ 

AM UUjr o£,the vale< 

Q-say what soft proflfious hour 

Jfc best may. choose to hail thy. powfr^ -» . 

AmLcourt thy gentle sway ! 
When autumn, friendly to the muse* • <- 

Shajl thy own modest tiQts duTuse v 

And shed; % milder day U 

When Eve, herdewy star beneath^ 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe*, 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such «a hour was e'er Jby choice*. . 
Qfi Jet me hear thy soothing voice* 

Low wbbp'nog through tije.shfrde*. XAMajani*- 

SECTION Hi 

THE »H£f!HC&D 1ITO THE fHILOSOrirfiBU 

Ebmotb from cities hVd a swSin, 
Wnvex'd*rith all the cares of gain 5 
His head- was silver 'd o'er with age,-. 
And long experience made him sage ^ 
Ip summer's heat and,iwter!a cold». 
Ha fed his Hock and peuo'd the. foJdi, 
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life hours in cheerful labor flew, " 1 

Nor envj;ttor ambition knew : 
Bis wisdom and^bis honest fame 
Through all the couuty iais'd bis name, 

A. deep philosopher (whose rule? 
Of moral life wex^drawii from schools) . 
The shepherd's homely cottsge sought, 
4pd thus explored his reach of thought . 

" Whence is thy learning ? Hath Hit toil -, 
O'er books cqjpsum'd the midoight oil ? 
Hast thou old 'Greece andRome surveyed 
And the vast sense of Plato wesghM?- 
Hath Socrates thy soul refio'd, 
And Jjast thou fathom't) Tullysmind? 
Or like the wfce^lys&es, thrown^ 
By, various fetes, on reftkna unknown, 
Hast thou through many eittes strayVf*- 
Their customs, laws, and manners welgh'dK 

The shepherd modestly reply'd, 
" I ue'er the paths of learning try'd ; 
Nor have I roamed in foreign parts, 
To read mankind* their lam ?od asty . 
For man is practia'd in disguise, 

tie cheats the most discerning eyes. 

\^ho by that seqrch iftftll wi^r^row ^ - . 

By that ourselves we never know. 

T*he little knowledge I b*vc gaioM, 

"Was elt from simple nature drained j 

Hencemy life's maxims took their Jltei y 

Qence grew my .settled bate to vice. 

The daily labors of fee bee , •*** 

A waiteroy soul to industry. 

Wbo can observe the ctrpful ant, 

And not provide. foy r future wantl 

My dog (th^ trustiest of his kind) 

W itb gratitude inflame* my mind : 

1 mark his true and faithful way, * 

And in my service copy Tray*, 

In constancy said nuptial love, 

1 learn my duty from the dove. 

The heo, who from the chilly ^ 

With pious wing protects h«r caflS, 
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And ev'ry fowl tliat flics at large* • 

Instruct me in a parent's charge. 9 ' 

4i From nature too 1 take my ruk^ 
To shun contempt aad ridicule, 
I never with important air, 
In convmsatku overbear. 
Can $ravc ar:l formal, pass for wise, 
When men the soleua!* owl despise?- 
My tongue within my lips. I rei^n; 
For who talks much must talk in vain* 
VTe from the, wordy torrent fly, 
V ho listoii to the chatCring pye? 
Nor would 1, with felonious flight, 
By stealth invade my .aeighbor's right ; 
Rapacious animals we hate ; 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deserve their fete* 
I>o Dot we just abhorrence fiod 
x Against the toad aad seipeot kind ? 
Bui envy, caiumwy, and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite^ . 
Thus every object of creation * 
Can furnish hints to costeraplatioo; 
And from the most minute $nd mean, 
A virtuous, mind can morals gl^an, n ' 

M Tby fame is just,? the sage replied 
*\Thy virtue proves thee truly wiec< 
JPride often guides the author's pea, , 
Books as affected are as men:. 
But he who studies nature 1 * laws, 
From certain truths his maxims draws ; 
And those without our schools suffice 
T* make men moral, good, and wise.* o»«. 

SECTION H#l 

THE BOAD TO HAPJfNlAS* OPEN TO Abb D4I^f. 

#a happiness t oux being** end and aim ! 
Good, pfeasure, ease, content! whate'er thy tiame| 
That something still which prompts th'eternal sigh*. 
For which we bear to live* or dare to dife ; 
Which still so oea$ us, yetbeyond us lies, 
tferiook.'d* seeu double, by the fool and wfeeV 
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tlant of celestial seed, if dropt bejfcw, 

Say in what mortal soil thou deign'rt to grow ? 

Fair op'ning to some court's propitious shine, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flatulng mine ? 

Twin'd with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield, 

Or reapM in iron harvests of the Ti* M ? 

Where grows? where growa it cot ? i« vaia our toft, 

We ou^it to blame the culture, Hostile aoil. 

FixM to no spot is happiness sincere, 

*Tis no where to be found, or ev f ry where \ 

*Tis no where to be bought, but always free ; 

And, (led from monarclis, St John dwell- with thee. 

Ask of the learn'd Ihe way. The lerfro'd ate blind ; 
This bids to serve, and that to shun raauk'cd c 
Some place the bliss in action, some in eft e, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment rht :.-$ : 
Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in paiu ; 
Some swclFd to Gods, confess ev'n virtue vajn ; 
Or indolent, to each 'extreme they fall, 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they morj or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness 2 

Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
•bvious her goods in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, aid meaning well, 
And mourn our Various portions aa we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember man, "tip universal cause* ' 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws? 
And makes what happiness we justly call 
Subsist not in the good of one, but *H» tops* 

SECTION IV; 

THE GOODNfiSB OF PROtlDEtfCB* 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care** 
Bis presence shall my wants suppljE*. 
And guard me wkh a watchful eye; 
My noon day walks he shall attend* 
And all my midnfcht ho«n defend. 
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When in the suitry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile valet and dewy meads, 
My weary waodViog steps be leads ; 
Where (»eacefuLmen soft and alow, 
Amid tbe^Verdaot landscape flow. 

Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 
W ith gloomy horrors overspread, 
My sted&st heart shall fear do ill, 
For thou O Lord art \ritih me still ; 
Thy frieridty crook shall give me aid, , 
And guide me through the dreadful sha<fo. 

Tho 1 ia a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I star/, 
Thy bounty shall ifcy pains beguile? 
The barren wilderness shall sarfle, * . 
With suddeh greens and herbage crowned, 
And streabw wall murmur: £1 around* 

BECTldN V* \ 

The CRBrtoa'a works attest ms eia&ArtEaa* 

The Spacious fitmanaeot on high, 
With all the blue (Btberial sky, 
And spangl*d heafta, a shiring fraiBd, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th'unweari^d bud, from day to day, 
Doerhis Creator's powfr display* 
And publishes to erry land, - 
The work of an Almighty hanl. 

j&oonas the evening shades prevail, • 
The moon takes up her wondVoua taftt* 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her- birth : 
Whilst at the stars that *>uod hat tfto* 
And all the planets in ffcdrturo, 
Confirm the Mings as tbeyroU, 
And epread the truth froto pole to pole., 
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"What though in solemn eile oce ail 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 
What tho' nor real voic* Bor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found t 
In reason's ear they alt rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as tliey shine, 
M The hand thai made us is divine." 



▲ddisob. 



SECTION VI. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

O Thou ! whose balance does the mountains weigh ^ 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame, 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on the bounties of thy goodness calls. 

O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy pow'r, my weakness, may 1 ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succor the distressed, 
Aud lift the burden from the soul oppressed. 
Ob may my understanding ever read 
This glorious volume which thy wisdom madM 
May sea and land, and earth and heav'u be joined, 
To bring uYcternal author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of thy dread v»n«:ean«e shake my soul! 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

Grant I may ever at the morning ray, 
Open with pw*r the consecrated day r 
Tnne thy great praise, and hid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun aacend the skies ; 

Y 
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As that advances, let nry zeal improve, 
Aud glow with ardoT of consummate love ; 
ft or cease at eve, but with the setting sun ,•» 
My eiKiiesfi w.oibhip shall be still begun. „ 

And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
W hen tliis world's shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds and raise them to the skies; 
Compose our souk wiib a less dazzling sight, 
Aud show all oature in a milder light ; 
Bow every boisterous thought in calm subsides i 
how the gmootu'd spirit into goodness glides i 
O how divine! to tread the milky way, 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for bis favor sue, 
Or leagues of friendship with bis saints renew ; 
PieasM to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While I loug vigils to hs Founder keep! 

Canst thou Jiot shake the centre ? Oh control, 

Subdue bv foice the rebel in my soul ; 

Thou, who caust still the raging of the flood, 
BMrain the various tumults Of my blood ; 

Teach me with equal firmness to sustain 

Alluring pleasure and assaulting pain- 

O may 1 pantfov thee in each desire ! 

And with strong faith foment the holy fire 1 

Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the pria^ 

Which in eteraity's deep bosom lies? 

A t the great day of recompense behold t 

Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 

Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 

From age te age my grateful song repeat ; 

My Light, my Life, my God,my Savior see. 

And rival angels ia the praise of thee I Tffx^ 

SECTION VII. 

•tt*E PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS OFTEN ILL PlftCCTOff 

The midnight moon serenely smiles 

OVr nature's soft repose; 
Jff o low'ting cloud obscure* the sky, 

Sot ruffling tempest blows* 
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JJTow ev r ry passion sinks to rest, 

The throbbing heart lies still; 
Jtod varying schemes of life no more 

Distract the lab'ring will 

In silence hush'd to. reason's* vok^ 

Attends each mental pow'r; 
Come dear Emilia, and enjoy 

Reflection's fav'rite hour. 

Come, while the peaceful scene invhes^- 

Let's search this ample round* 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 

Of happiness be found ? 

XXoes it amidst the frolick mirth* 

Of gar assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom* 

That shadestthe hermlCs cell ? 

How oft the laughing brow of joy> 

A sickling heart conceals t 
And through the cloister's deep recess* 

Invading sorrow steafc. 

In vain through beauty, fortune, wit^ 

The fugitive we trace ; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 

That brightens Clodia's face. 

Perhaps the joy to these deny 9 ?!, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah t dear delusion, gay conceit 

Of visionary miods ! 

Howje'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, * _ 

To place its being in some state ? 

At distance from our owu : «. 

. O blind to each indulgent aim, 
P Of pow'r supremely wise, 

Who 'nicy happiriciis m aught 
The baud of heav'n denies ! 
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Dear Chloe, this is wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 

We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter life is seldom sweet ; 

Rut when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, ~ 
Nor grudge our sods, with envious eyes, 

The relics of our store. 

Thus, hand id hand, through life we'll g»*. 
Its checkerM paths of joy aod woe, 

With cautious steps we'll tread ^ 
Quit its vaio scenes without .a 'tear, - • 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

Aod mingle with the dead. 

While conscience., like s> faithful friend, \ 
Shall thro' the gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath; 
Shall when all other comforts cease* 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. - ootton. 

8EO930N lit 

PROVIDENCE VINDICATED IN THE PBJC8ENT STATB O* MAIL 

Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, * 
All but the page prescrib'd, their present. state* . 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know, 
Or who could suffer being here below ? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Bad he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flow'ry food* 
And licks the hand just rnis'd to shed his bioodi 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by heav'n 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish* or a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms or systems into ruin burl'd* ' 
And now a bubble bunt,, aod now a world. 
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Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinioog soar ; 
Wait the great.teacber Death,; and God adore* 
What future bBs*, he gives not ihee to know, 
But gives that hope to be. tfw blessing now. 
liope spring* cteruai ia the human breast ; 
2Uao never «, but alwaj s to be blest ; 
TU* soul uneasy, ftjid cofaliu'd fiom home, 
Bests and expatiates id a Hie to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian, whose antutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind* 
Bis soul protld science oever taught to #U»y 
Fa* as the Solar Walk o* Milky Way* » 
"Yet simple nature to hi* hope has giv r o, 
Behind the cloud-topt hilly * humbler heav'o; 
Some safer worJklm depth of woods jembrW-d, v/ 

Borne happier island to the wafty wastes 
Where slaves once more their native, laod beheld, > 

N o fiends torment, ; no christians thirst For gold, ' 

To bk, content? his natural de?ire; 

Be ahks no angers wing, oo seraph's fire r • 

But thinks admitted to that equal sky, ' 

B» faithiul dog fJiattbearhkn company. 

Go, wiser thout aod in thy scale of sense, ' 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say here he giveAoo Bttlf% there too much. < * • ^ 

Itj pride, in reas'oing pride, our error lies; •• I 

A H quit their sphere, aid rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the bfest abodes 

Men would be angels, aegefs would he gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if aogt Is tetf, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the law* 

Of order, sia* against ta' eternal cause, *#rs* 

SECTION X. 

SELFISHNESS &EPB.OVED. 

H*a I36d, thou? fool ! work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy, food? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly spread the flow'ry lawn* 
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U it for thee (be lark ascends'Sod sings f 
Joy tunes bis voice joj elevaftes bis wings. 
1* it for thee the lionet pours Jhb throat ? 
Loves of hb own, and raptures swell the note, 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure am) the pride. 
la thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
Toe birds of heav'u shall vindicate their grain.. 
Thine the full haras* off the golden year X 
Fart pays, and justly, the deservity steer. 
The hog, that ploughs not, aor obeys thy call* 
L,ves on the labors of this lord of alk ' 

Know> nature's children til divide her care f 
The fur that warms a monarch* warmM a bear. 
'While man exclaims, » See aH things for my use fT 
• See man for mine t? replies, a pamperU goose. 
And just as shorf of* reason t must iatt; * 
Who thinks All made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the pow'ruil still the weak control,, 
. Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole ;- • 
Mature that tyrant check*;- he only knows, • 
And helps another creature's wants and woes.' 
Say, will the falcon stooping from above* 
Stmt with her varying plumage, spare the dove*** 
Admires the jay, the insects gilded wings ? 
Or Jieare the hawk when Philomela singf? 
If an cares for all:, tovbirds he gives his woodv 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his < floods; 
For some his interest prompts hinrto provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more Iris pride^ 
All feed on one vain patro \ and enjoy 
Th'extensive blessing of his luxury.. • 
T>»at very life hi* learned hunger craves? 
Be.saves from famine^ from the savage saves? . 
Nay, leasts the animal he dooms his feast; 
And- till' he ends the being, males It blest : - 
Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pass^ 
Tiim favor'd man by touch etherial slain. 
The creature hadllis feast of life before ; 
1?hau too must oerish when thy feast- is o'ur£ 
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SECTION XL 

HUMAN FRAiliTY* 

Weak and irresolute is man; 

The purpose of today, 
Woven with pains into his plan, 

Tomorrow rends away. 

The bow well bent and smart the spring, 

Vice seems already slain; 
But passion rudely snaps the string* 

And it revives again*. 

Seme foe to his upright intent? 

Finds out his weaker part; 
Virtue engage* fcfe Oimr~' 

But pleasure wins his heart. 

? Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through ail his art, we view"; " 
And while his tongue the charge denies,. 

His coDscieoce-owDB it true. 

Bound on a voyage of awful length*. 

And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength* 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

But oars alone can ne'er" prevail 

To reach the distant coast,; 
The breath of heav'n must swell the sail. 

Or all the toil is lost eowPMi 

SECTION XII. 

ODE TO PEACE* 

"Come, peace of mind, delightful guest; 
Return and ni*ke thy downy nest 

On«e more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hoM forbid* ten »oys in view; 

We therefore need not part. 
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"Where wilt thou dwell, if eot with me. 
From avVice aod ambition free, 

And pleasure's fatal wiles; 
Tor whom, alas! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that 1 was wont to gnar^ 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

* The great, the gar, shall they partake 
The heav'o that thou alooe canst make* 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy meadf 
The grove and the sequestered shade. 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee 1 pant, for thee I priz'd* 
For thee I gladly sacrificed 

Whate'er I loved befcre'; * 

And shall 1 see thee start aw ays 
^.nd helpkss, hopeless, hew thee say— i 

Farewell 1 we meet do more ? cowpe% 

SECTION XIIL 

ODE TO ADVERSITY 

Daughter ofc beav'n, relentless power, 

Tifcm tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring hour,. 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain, 

The proud are taught to taste' of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and albnv 

♦ • 
When ffrst thy sire to send on earth * 
ViitUe his darling cliild desigu'd, 

To thee he gave the beav'oly birth, 

And bade to form hei infant mind.. 

Stern rugged nurse ! Thy rigid lore, 

With patience many a year she bore* 

What sorrow was, thou bad*st 'her know ; ^ 

And from her own she Iearn'd to melt at others' wof.. 

Sca^'d at thy frown terrific, fly 
'<" pleasing folly's idle broody 
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Wild laughter, noise and thoughtless joy, 

Aud Leave as leisure to be good, 

Light they disperse ; and w^ith them go 

The summer friend, the flatt'riag foe. 

By vaiu prosperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believVb 

Wisdom, in sable garb array 'd, 

Immers'd in rapt'rous thougJit profound, 

Aud melancholy, silent maid, 

With leaden eye, that lovre the ground, 

Still du thy solemn steps attead 5 

Warm charity thy gen'ral friend; 

With justice, to herself severe, 

And pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing te# 

Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 

Dread power lay thy chasi'mog hand ! 

Not in thy gorgon terrors dad, 

N 01 xiroled with the vengeful band, « 

( \s by the impious thou art seen,) 

With' thundering voice, and threatening mieli, 

With screaming horror's fun'ral ciy, 

Despair, and fell disease, -and ghastly poverty 

Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 

Thy milder influence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be there 

To soften, not to wound my heart* . 

The gen'rotts spark extinct revive ; 

Teach me to love and to forgive; . 

Exact my own defects to scan; 

What others are to feel ; aud to myself a mar. ' «ai| 

SECTION XIV. 

THE CREATION REQUIRED TO PRAIM.lff AUTjJO*£ > 

Becin, my soul, th'exalted lay ! 
Let each enrapturVl thought obey* 

And praise uY Almighty's name : 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas and ski«£> t 
in one melodious roorert rise, 

To swell th'kjspiriug tb*a*i 
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Y' fitM* of light, celestial plains, 

V iktvt $ray trauapoitiug beauty leigns, 

Te scenes divuieiy fair ! 
Tour Maker's wo.idrous powV proclaim, 
Teil how he forro'dyour shining frame, 

Aod breatb'd the Quid air. 

Te augel?, catch the thrilling: sound 1 • 
Vf hile all tli'a* loring tin ones around, 

His boundless mercy aiag ! 
I-et ev'ry lftt'uing saint above, 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

Join, ye loud spheres* the vocal choir; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

i he mighty chorus aid : 
Boon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain, 
Thou moon protract the melting strain, . 

And praise him in the shade. 

Thou heav'n of heavta, his vast abode; 
Te clouds proclaim your forming God, 
Who'calPd yon worlds from night : 
" Ye shades dispel !"— th'Kternal said ; 
At once th'iuvolving darkness fled, 
And nature sprung to light. 

Whatever a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plain, 

United praise bestow ; 
Te dragons sound his awful name 
To heav'n aloud ; and roar acclaim, 

Ye swelling deeps below. 

L*t ev'ry element rejoice; 

Te thunders burst with awful voice, 

To him who bids you roll ; 
Bis praise in nofter notes declare, 
Each whtsp'rioff breeze of yielding air, 

And breathe it to' the soul. 

To him ye graceful cedars bow ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, tending low, 
Your great Creator own : 
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*Fell, when affrighted Mature shook, ''*.'. 

ho\9 Sinai kindled at hie look, 
And trembled at hU frown. 

,Ye Apr kg that haunt thr humble vale* 
-Ye insects fluli'rin<r on ihe jrale, 

In mutual cenrturse. rise; 
Cron the £»y rose's vermeil bloom, « 

And waft 11s spoils, a sweet perfume, I 

In iucense to the skies. 

*Wake all ye*rr»olmtaio tribes, and singf 
Ye plutiy warblers of .the spring, 

Harmonious am herns -raise 
To him who shapM your fwer mould, 
Who tippM your slip'rip^r wi^gs nit(i^oId, 

And tuu'd your voice to praise. 

, * * 

\iit\ man hr -nobler paFs'mns swayM, 
The feeling heir', the ^jiuteii^ head, * 

In heav'nly praise employ ; . '' ♦ 

Spread his tremendous naoje around. 
Till heuv'n's broad arch rings back the sound,' ' 

The geu'rat hurst of joy. , 

r Ye whom the charms of sr*odrinr please, 

khiva'd on the downy lap of f-ase, '■ < . - : 

Fall prostrate at his throve*;, ,{ 

Ye princes, rul'Ts.jjlI adore ;> t f 
Praise him ye kif jvc ^Jto maJ^sSjyiipr'po.wi'r 

.An image of his own. 

Ye fair, by n**jire formM to m^vy 

O praise thVterial £Qt r rt"<:tt of love l •' 

With yoiilhV en!H*Vin» fiiv»: 
I,et wee t l<p iip »hf tu^efijjjla>% ? • ,. 

gi^h his hlegeVI nam *\ then soar .away, 

And ask an angel's ljpe, .> ■ * x OGiurifr 

*"" SECTION. XV. 

THE UNIVBRSAL ,*JBL4t$l» 

Vatheb of ai..l! inev'fyage, 
to ev'ry clime ador'd, -'-'.* 
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By saint, by savage, and by t age, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

Thou oekat first CAUSE, least understood* 

Who all my sense confin'd 
Tokoow but Ibis, that Thou art good, 

And that myself an bliud; 

Yet give me, io this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And biodiofc nature fast in late. 

Left free the human will; 

What conscience dictates to be done* 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shunt 

That more than bear'u pursue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; \ 

For God is paid, when man receives 
Teqjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thv goodness let me bound, 
Or think the Lord aJooe of man, 

When thousand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak unknowing hand* 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the lan& 

On each I judge thy io*. 

If I art right dry grace impart, 

6611 In the right to atay; 
If I am wrong, -oh -teach my bcait 

To find that better way i 

* Save me alike from foolish pride*. 
Or Impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or aught thy goodness lent 

Tench me to feel another's woqp 

To hide the fault 1 see* 
Tbatjwercy I to othetfs show* 

'/Sat mercy al^ow to foe* 
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2£e*n tW I am, cot wholly so, 

.Siuce quicken'd by thy breath ; 
CMead me whereso'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death t 

This day be bread and pe*ce my lot; 

Ail else beneath the sirt, 
Thou know'et if best bestow'd or oof; 

Ami let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space* 

Whose altar, earth* sea, skit* 1 
Que chorus let all being raise! 
~ AH nature's incense rise.: tore* 

SECTION XVL 

CONSCIENCE. 

V TRVAcn'aous conscience I while he seems to sleep 

Oti rose sod myrtle, hill'd with siren song; 

While she seems nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

Oo headlong appetite, the slackened rein, 

Aod give us up to licence, unrecaird, 

tJnmark'd; see, from behind' tier secret stand, 

The sty informer minutes cv'ry fault, * 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Mot the gross act alone employs her pea ; 

She reconnoitres fancy*** airy, band, » 

A watchful foe! the formidable spy, 

feist'uiog, o'erheare the /whispers of oar camp a 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. , 

As all rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday book from all consuming heirs | 

Thus with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable "time ; ■ \ 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapply'd, 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear; 

Aod judgment publish; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age iu groans resound. you$$ 
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SEC HON XVIL 

ON AN INFANT. 

To tlie dark and silent tomb, 
Soon I hasted from the womb; 
Scarce the daw of life began. 
Ere I measur'u out my spaa. 

I do smiliur; pleasures knew; 
4 1 no gay delights could 'view } 
Joyless sojourner was F, 
Only born to weep and die. 

Happy infant, early blessMl 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rf st; 
fcarly rescu'd from the cares, 
Which increase with growing year* 

No delights are worth thy stay, 
Smiling as they seem aud gay; 
Short aw] sickly ave they all. 
Hardly tasted ere they pall- 
All our gauty is vfTin, 
All our laughter is bat pain: 
Lasting only, and divine, 
Is au innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIIL, 

* THE d'CKOO. 

Tail, beauteous stranger of the wood* 
Attendant on the spring! 
ow heav'n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing, 

on as the dtisy decks the greeny 
Vhy certain voice we jhear : 
t thou a star to guide thy path* 
r mark the rolling year ? „ 

htful visitant ! with thee 
ail the time of floy'rs, 

heav'n is fill'd with masic swee^ 

birtfs among the bow'rs. 



^Ebe school boy wand'ring in die wood, 

To pull the flow'rs bo gay, 
Starts, tby curioua voice to hear* , 

And imitates thy lay. 



i «8 the pea puts on the bloom? 
Thou iy'st thy vocal vale, 
Ao annual guest, in other laads, ~ 
Another spring to hail* 

Sweet bird! thy bo w*r is ever grc«t, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
T&ou hast no sorrow in thy song, . 

Nowinter in toy year! 

♦> could I flyvlM fly with tbw>: 

We'd make with social wing, 
00r,anauai visit o'er the globe,^ 

Coiapaaioas of the spr iaf v ao*A*> 

SECTION XIX. 

wat*. . a jraaTomAii m taaca farts. 

fcfbe bam the tenant cock,' 

Close to Patflet, pevcb'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock!) 

Jocund that the uonwgVnigh. -, 

ftriftly from the mountain's brow, ' 

Shadows nursM by aighr retire* . 
And the peeping sun-beam, now, 

Faints frith gold the tillage spi**.-. 

Philomel forsakes the thoro, 

Plaintive, ^fiere she prates at night; 
And the lark, to meet the morn, 
* Soars beyond the shepherd's sight* 

Bwm the low roofd cottage ridge, 

See the-chatfring swallow spring:; 
ftsrting through the one arched bridge^ 

$atci?*he dips her dappled wing* 
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Jow the pine tree's waving top 

Gently greets the morning gale? 
[idlings uow begin to crop 

Daisies ou the dewy dale. 

From the balmy sweets uncloy'd, 

(Kestless till her task l>e done,)' 
Sow the busy bee's employ 'o* 

Sipping dew before the sun. 

rrickHos through the crevic'd rock, 
Wlierc \k' limpid stream a*i6ti(s, 

Sweet refreshment waits the flack. 
When 'lis sua drove from the hilte- . 

Colin's for the promised com 

(Kre.jhc harvest hopes are ripr) . ; . .^ 
Anxious; wh»M the huntsman's horii, 

Boldly sounding drowns ilia pipe. 

Sweet, O sweet Hie warbling throng .• ; % 
On die white emblossom'd spray! .' 

Nature's universal song 
Bchoes to the rising day. 

2V*odiL. ; f n 

Fervid on the glitfring flood, ^- 

Now the noontide radiance glows; : 

Drooping o'er its infant bt*p\ 
Not a dew dsop's left the rose. 

By the brook the shepherd dines, . 

From die fierce uieridias heat, 
Shelter'd by the branching pines*. 

Pendant o'er his grassj seat. 

c 
Now the flock forsakes the gfade, 

Where uncheck'd the sunbeams fai^ 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 

By the ivy'd abbey wall. 

Echo, in her airy rouncj, . 
l <G>£ *he river, ruck, and K8j s 
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^nnotcatcfr a single sound, . V ' 
Save the clack of yonder mill. , 

Cattle court the ^phyrs bland, *" 
Where the streamlet wanders cooj^; . 

Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

But from mountain, dell, or stream, 
Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs ^ 

Tearful lest the noontide (team .. , t , 
Scorch its soft, its silken wmgk 

Kot a leaf has leave to stir, 
Nature's lull'd serene aid still t ,. 

Quiet e'en the shepherd's, cur', 
Bleeping ou the heath clad hflt 

Languid is the landscape round, 
Till the fresh descending show'!*,. 

Grateful \o the thirsty ground, 
Raises ev'ry fainting flower* 

Xow the hill, the hedge, are green r 
Now the warbler's; throat's in tune f ; 

Blithsoive is the verdant scene, 
Brighteu'd by the beams, of bood 1 

.-.'■ *u.'*tv*.-. Evening. 

0?br the heath -the heifet strays, 
Free, ( he furrow'd task isdonejjr ■■" 

Now the village windows bteze," 
Buruish'd by the setting sun. , 

Now he sets behind the hill, 
Sinking from a golden sky ; , 

• Can the pencil's mimic skill 
Copy the refulgent .^lye ? 

trudging as the ploughmen go, , 

To the smoking hamlet bound, 
|M ml like ^HffHr shadows grow, 
Leogthen'd o'er the level ground^ 



Vs 
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fcre the rising forest spreads 
shelter for the lordly dome i 
To their high biult airy beds, 
Bee the rooks returning bom* % , 

A* the lark with rafY'd-tsme, 

Carols to thcer'niiig loud;., ' . * 
K*rk the mild resplendent moo, 

Breaking through a parted doad h * 

■ow the hermit hamlet peeps 

Prom th* barn or twisted brakes . 
And the Mue mist slowly creeps, 
^ Cur&ug on the silver lake. 

J* the trout m speckled pride, , . 

Playful from its bosom springs^ 
To the banks a tuflfed tide 

Vcrgm to successh* rings*. 

I'rippuMt through the silken trass 

O'er thepatbsUHded dale, 
If ark the vase complexioo'd lam 

With her well pokMiDilki^paUt . 

tfrpris with uwauaabeiM notes, 

Aod the cuckoo b\rd.wifti two, 
Tuning sweet ttfefor mellow throats, ., 

Bi^ the .settip^sujs adieu, ooiwmea^* 

SECTION XX. 

whs oaoiua o» jmsmue*-. 

ftcs 4hiro'1his sir, this ocea* and this earthy., 
AU matter quick, an*} bunting into birth, . 
Above, bow high progrefeVive life nm/fot >. 
Aaound. how wide! how deep^xtepd betew I ; 
T»»t chain of being ! which from God began, \ 
Nature ethemUhuman, angel man; 
feeast, bird/ffch, insect, what ao eye can aee, ,* 
No jgjsss can reach ; from infinite ta thee, 
*rom thee to nothing r On superior pow'ra ^ 
Wjoa.wd to press, iuforip? might op ours 
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•r in the full creation leave a void, 
W>re one step broketi, the great scale's destroyed \ 
From nature^ chain, whatever link yon strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alika* 

And if each system, in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to th'a mazing whole, 
The least confusion hut in one. not all 
That system only; hut the whoje must fall 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 
Planets and jsuns run hi wless thro' tne sky ; 
Let ruliug angels from their sphen s be huft'd, 
Beiu£ on being urei'k'd^ and world on world ;• 
Beav'ns whole foundation to the centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread, okuek break for whom ? for thee t 
Vile worm ? Oh maduess I p< .hie ! impiety !* 

What if the foot, prdaiu'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, a*ph'd to lie the head ? 
What if the head, the. eye or ear i^piri'd 
To serve more engines? to tV ruling mind f 
Just as absurd for part to .rrftiJri 
To be another in ■gc.iiV •. fraBif : . • ' « 
Just as absurd to mourn the tasks or pains* 
The great directing miisd of %jm* ordains. 

A II are but parts of one stupendous' whole, 
Wh*Fe body nature is, a»d *iod the soul : » 
That chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the sameV 
Great in earth, as in th'etherial fiame ; 
Warms in the gun, refreshes in. the freeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossom* iu the trees 5 
Lives thro' all life, extends tljj o' alt extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; ' 

Breathes iu our soul, informs our mortal par\ 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heato ; 
As full, as perfect,, in vile man that mohrns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums; 
To him no high, no l^w, no great, no small; 
Be fills, he bounds, connect?, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name : 
Our proper bliss depends on what We bjam** 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree, *• 
CM blindness, weakness, H*av\i bestows oq tlie^ 
Submit In this or airy other sphere, 



^ 
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Feeure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Bafe iu the h,and of one disposing Pois'r, 

Ox in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

AH nature is but art, uakoown to thee; 

AH chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

A II discord, Harmon} not understood ; 

Alt partial evil, universal pood : - 

And spite of Pride, io crrirg Reason's spite, 

Qoe.milh is clear, whatlti* i&, p bj&ut. toa*. 

f 

SECTION XXh 

CONFIDENCE XV D1V19B MftriCECTftOlfe 

Bow are thy servants blest, Lord !. 

How sura ii 'heir, df fence ! 
t^erna! wisdom is-their gnide r 

I heir help Omnipotence., 
loforeign renlms and land* remote, 

Supported by ihy care, 
Through burning climes 1 pasaM unburn 

And breathed in tainted air. 
TJry mercy sweeten'd *v'xy soilfc 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And amoothVi Jthe: Tyrrhene sf as. 
Think O rov aoul, devoutly ibiiik. 

Bow, with affrighted eyes,- 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its. horrors rise I 
Confusion dwelt jq ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry hearty 
When waves on waveband gulfs In g*% 

O'ercame the pilot's art. 
Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of prayV 

My soul took hold on thee. 
For tho' in dreadful whirls we huog- 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to bear, 

Nor impotent to save. 
H storm was laid, the winda retujjL 
1 " otto thy will. 
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flf he tea that roarM at thy command, 

AttnV command was still* 
4u midst of dangers, tears, and deaths* 

i.h> gooduess fti adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies pa^t, 

And humbly hope f;>r more, 
JHy life, if thou pre&erv'st my life, 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. A&mtGfct 

SECTION XXIL 

HTllN 05 A REVIEW Off TAB SUASONSv 

TatsE, as they change, Almighty Father ,* these* 
Are but die varied God. The rolling year 
4s full of tbee. forth ia the pleasing Spriof 
Thy beauty 'walks, thy tenderness and love, 
Wide flush the fields ; the soft'niog air is balm f 
Ceho the nrtftihtains round ; the forest smiles} 
And ev'iy seme, and eVry heart is joy* 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months* , 
With light and hem refulgent. Then thy sun 
^Shoots full perfection thro' the swelling year) 
And oft thy voice -in dreadful thunder speaks \ 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow whispering gates* 
Thy bounty shines* in automu tiacooucrd, 
And spreads a common feast for aH that lives. 
In winter awfuf Thou ! with clouds an3 storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest rolft^ 
Majestic darkness t On the whirlwind's wind, 
Riding sublime, Ttoau bidst the world adore; 
And humbksT nature withtiy northern blast 
Mysterious round ! whsUflull, what force diving 
Deep fdt, in these appear 1 a simple train, 
Yet so delightful mix'd, irith such kind art. 
fiuch beauty and beneficence combined ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd so gbft'uinglrito shade, - <; 

And all so 'forming an harmonious whole, 
$Wwfc, : as they still succeed, tbey ravish stilly 
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ii.t wa:id\i."g * ft. with brute unconscious gaze, 
I i'» in ikbnui . ine. n. :.rk> m>t tlie mighty hand* 
iiiit <*\M- l-ii<\. ttiMf'* tiu; .-j Itiii pptietes; 
\ .1 k- u ihf secnt d- < p : sin mis steaming thence 
!»■ I.i i r pr<fn.iioi» thai oV»..-pn ads the spring; 
T:n.rs fi» ih the miii direct tbe (laming <!a} ; 
•i-ilaiv'r) creatine; hurls the tern; -ehl forth; 
Ud, a* on faith this gi*u ful charge u vclves, 
\ i Ii transport touches all tbe springs of life. 

Nature, attend I join tvYy living soul, 
'.mm vth the spacious temple of the sky, 
n adoration join ! nod ardent raise 

Uif mineral song ! t 

e chief for whom the whole creation smiles, 
t onrc the head, the heart, aod tougu« of aft* 
i own the sueat hynui t 
ov me, : when I forget the darling theme, 
r hether the blossom blows; the summer ipy 
ii-Mts the plain; inspiring autumn gleams ; ' 
r wiuter rises in the bhcJt'uing east; «,' , 

a my tMiiiiie mute, m*y fancy paint no more* 
jd dead to joy forget my heart to beat I 
Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
die green earth, to distant harb'rous climts, 
vtrrs unknown to song : where first the sun 
Ids Indian. Mountains- or hi* setting beam 
<mes o'i the Atlantic isles'; 'tis nought lb*ne; 
ire God is ever present, ever frit, f 

the void waste as in the city full"; , . 

rl where he vital breathes," there must be, joy* ""*'* ? 
len e'en at last the solemn hour shall <;pme ? ^ . . 

\ wing my mystic flight to future VorTds, 
•eerfhl will obey ; ther<% with inew pow'«a 
1 rising wonders «ing : t cannot go ; * r . f 

pre universal m>ve not srniles arqitnd, , ^ 
ainiiia: all yon orbs, and all their siujs; . • \ , 

m seeming evil still educing goqrl, r ; 
better thence again, and bet tet ( still, 
ifinite progression. But I lose '" " . ^ 

elf in him, in light ineffable ! , .,;. !,'.. f , :(T -,*^ .< 1 
e then, expressive silence, muse JHis jpfa^e. ' 
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